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XLIII 


3FR i^fkichlli 

[RR20-A] — 

ji obKu^oi^fii RRRt :] I 


[RR39-B] — 

3TR ^ $d^ R%MR^ H'MI'lsMId ^R I 

3TRT 

RlfR RRRR: f^TWTRTfR RRfnTI STRI^HHlM RRRR: RTR) fRTTRT 
RRcRI MR: I 3TR 3 WRTRRR: *RRTpM| RsFFRT: I 3 R ^Fl- 

3 RR7FRT: I 

R fWRct R RtfRRRR 'TOTtRT: RT R RRfRRt R^ rMr^tR^RFR^S #R7t 

weft ^nfwt«RRMn 


^fRcRT 

STFfRTRB^JR 'HHIHH.l 

RRf ^TJRRRT %<j ^RT cTSTFTMt fJRRR^ I 
%RT R Rt Mr (JcjRKl RfTRRR: II 

^RRrTr RRT>TRTRTRRTfM:(R:) M T rIr I R <*R f°TR? Rl H ^ i\ ^ | pci * | <1 

RfRRRTtRTfRRFT RfqMfqRT^TRf I (^T% RSJTR^Rt Rfo 3PRR 1 1) I 

IdVlN facHUI 

RR TFR RFRR^RRW, RTR-1, Ojo 258-308) % 3 tMr fRfRRT 
MM, RTRRT 3 RRRftlR ff 1 1 ^ RRTrfRTR RRTW 3 ^T% 3TB (WT?) 
RRRRT t I RPg RTRJR RTcTRR 3 M RRRR *tR Rff fRRT 1 1 RRR fR^ 
RRTfR RR 203 RR 3 ^pRRR t RRT RTR fgM fR% TIPI 1 1 RTRL 3RT 3 
fgRfa fR% RRTfH RTF M?T Rft | RRTfR TFR RRTfa RR f% 3TR?R 1 1 

IR RRffdfR % RT#RRT RR 3, R*R 3 RRT 3TfM RR % 3TlT TJR* 
RTtR fRR MRR f I IfRRR RRR RR RTM 3Tft 3 fRTf^ ‘jfeR t RRT R*R 3 
32RT RR ST^RRPR 1 1 RRRf?TR M?RRT R7t 3 RTR Ml t % RRBt 
RT3-^R f I 
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2. 



yRtrft 


RST 

3TRfiJ^^l^chl RR RRxrft 

XR filsiN 

3 

Mr 

T3HT 

xto TIo TTo 

5 

fisrfcT 

3T^f, cTTIRr 


fW 

3S> RT) 'H'lqd 37T4il^Hl^ch|^ | 

^ ^ ^d^oblVl^ ■Uni) ViqMsq-icirqi XT$Hq^fq^^cH|J|4J$RT$Rr- 
TOclf^vissfavKH^IIWU: I ^lM-HlH I ^Kcb^ («0 ^^rd^^ gmg- 
argf^R^nf^T: ^wft fi fe m3 f^rfo 

"FT I ST^RtlW^W^xrf 7TT* *f^l crs: ^ -^IlfuMI ^ RR I cH-g|u^h 

^ R*T ^tfiRT^T I WfT^T ^ RR eft fiRT^H tt^T 'Ht^H I 

3T^r 

W# 7RR I f^TfT I *£m ^IfT I ^3WI WfT I MR FTTR I 
■gnTTTR WFT I WFfl WRl#n WFTI WFN 3S> 

1 1 ^ ^ rttr i 


u^Hiq^NiH^KunHqH^iPi ^ns+iirui i ?*% ncj 

$hiPi ^K^ilH^H^iPi qnfciqj^qtrlH^ >HHMl | 

fcfV^N fcjcHUI 


^ ^Vt5<u| %qicT 3 ¥TH ■RF^filf^PTf % 3TTSTR tr ‘ sft; ’ ^fRj- 
% 39^ 3R7 Cgo 169-176) 3 y^lRfld fSfT f I ^3^3 WtcT iffa! f M xjf 

*JR u fl TRT WT*PT ■'jnf 1 1 ^Tf cTTSM^ qfcT sfft 3 H^T»=Hjuf f | 

3* ^T^T^fT 

TRST - W^^TT 

WRW - 92 

Mr T3RT 
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5 

tthto 


«ft: XUII 


TTo 'ffo XTo 

tout 

fFlfcT 


(R^T tm 59^1 


I. 3Tt4tWIF^T^ 

R^Ws^TT - 1-26 


wrt i 

^ TO WT4 RTO^ TRTjt fTOfcT FT I 

RT# ^,4'iH} TOfSrenTT^ wt TOT fq^f^T FT^T^PTT^tM^T^T^: I 
crsmT— STR^TO ^T ^IiR^^T I STT^mi ^ TORt^TOTRfa I 3TI^UHI ^ 
WTOPRT^RI 3TT^nT ^ TO[^7]^tH I 3TT^RT ^ -K'l'b^Qd | 3TRpTO 
'4tT?f4wraT J T^' ; T I STR^TO W^TTCcTjct-ilrs^R I 3TR£WRT ^ H^I=6lrMN'lH I 
aTFJ'TO ^ ^#T I 3f|^bHH| ^ ^(^xf)-VT I 3TFJTOT ^f cf7t( c^)fg#T I STT^TT 
^ qi J fl*h I 3TFJTTO WSjf'iftTT I ST'I^HI ^ ^^tcfTf I 3TRJTOT ^T T^T^FTT I 
3TFTWTT 'RlpR^H | 3TRJTO ^ ^Rfa I STFpHT ^T ^ fr&H I STT^WTT TO% I 
^ ^Ti<^4kVI*ldUST?l: I crfFT£T WT4 WIT. I 

TO 

^v?T% c^dcrl qdPl ch6 u lld^ I TsRjJ ^ 3H P -I -M -^* I H Rj I T-c||$l I l^qf^q^g 

RiHsm ^ ^ f4sRj4 3>3’' c tS'^ , 3,«& ^RraRjftiT cm^h f4viK< 

?l|cH hR ^r 4fa[R]RJ T^'-HOwO^HHi TJ^ST TR% ^Tk^i cfcRfR ffai TOTT 
^ ^fTO TTFRfTOTOT ^fR I fh| RT [^]TO: FfnT 3TfTOTOFTT 

^RTT: ^facRTHI TOT $#=£ I FTfoT ^ f?l4 ^ ftFT FFFTFJI <TOI(r 4) 
TO^RRRfaFT F4TOTFTT FTT^T I 

TO^r^ TOTFTTtRRR^ ^ fRSRTt RTOT RTfWT«TOfRfcr I 

4,P«4ehl 


3Tl4H^mi^THy^4HlHIHH^|A|H^5i TOHHJ 
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^ % W 3 3TPJbHdl % W R? 37T^H| RR RRtR fRTRT 1 1 

ii. 3 r4r*imi^0 

RR tPsrt - 27-58 (stPctr 59RT rr 3^11^ ) 

rrrr 

RRf RMd>yc4cb^l4<^PRRc4«T: I 

«^q-H^«Sdl*TT: RRT^^Hiqi RFJ: RH4teMI[ :] 

1^5: ^TtT^S^crf^jnf^WT^T^: RRt$fr^ I 
^MioqiVMir^l^rdWTFTt RFRfRd RcRRTRr^ 

^TPjrf diH^^i tjoivk 1{( ?) Rfocftst ■TRTffcr 11 
^cl-HsilqdT ^SRWfRRnRTpR^ I 

f4yi<l4T Rs?IcRh7 RT^Tf WTTRT^ II 

RRT WRI RRt RRfal RR: RfTRI RR: RHTRT RTKTRRcpjRT 
SlIqq^fMIRj RRt RTf% 3}#RTRJ RRt "^WgilPTf RtfWcRTRT l'Hx^HIH s I 
RRtSRTRTfRRRJJ RR: Rf <miPHHIRJ RR: dldNRHIRJ RRt Rtt% R ' ^RRdHIHJ 
"TR: R^SJPdHHHIHJ RRT RHR^cdt ^RT R^ I R I ^OPd^K l ^f ^4ldd l PR I 

3RR 

(584rR% 3Rt3) 

T4 R 3RR^ RFTRTRTtfRIJlWT(7ft) 3qpd^^|Hdl^t*ji R fed^ l I Rcu 
TTf RTRT(RT) sftcgRRRTRcFRh 3TfcT^fS( fs ) f dHP-d I STRTcJRT RRTRTR 
RiP^Pd I RMc^ HPT jcrl^qRq ^cd^Ps^qf SffRRTRt RpdW-tPd I 3RR 3RR^ 
■R^TRFJ^ri felRIl fHRJIl^d | 

faRTR 

TF*T % ^ K 4 -^ *¥ RlPd T TT®IT RR ;£s9 R'dl % RTR *RR RRT ^d^+P-HR 
7RR4’ 3 TFR RRRR TftRT t I 59R7 RR 3TRRR*R #T 3 ^RRR RpRR RTR RR 
RpR^I 3TRT RfT 1 1 
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XLIII 


in. 3n4M^!VHdcHl 

FF WIT - 60-63 

wff 

FFT ^cFtFTfFT^ FF^ TT^Pjt fFFTfd FT I ?ft^ 

I^h[?TT]'% ffFFTTFFFFFjl^l I FFPpTT^ FTpTtcftF fFf3F^ ^FUsM'lUiH^T- 
vf F WTlf 4w?ltFpFt : : 4d- 

Ft4[$T]FFf: fqFTFFf: ^FFFFFtffirfF: FTt^FF- 

(^ST Fr^: I 

3T«TT^RT^ FpTt 4 f FFFiFtffaF^TRT 314*^ WR: FT^t %TFT 
ciP^rqi TO4 fF:F^Fft$>c4 FFFF: TJFft ^FSjfw ydcRlPd FT I 

3FT 

fer wrfrra taiMi F 4^H i qq ^p ^rf^<' i 64pc6?KH^<M i P< - 
f44PFcdl m4PjH < I u IhR<^c1I f4f4Ih£c^ F ^h 4(F^) 3TF^FTF?faFT F^FTFFfT 
^ TSTTfWTTTtTFFFF F F=fcl F^FT f4cT: FFfcTFTTCJ FcRJ I 

^FFPF^FFTFTFFFT 3T1^MH(^) TTgF F F FFfacft F tfcF^dH - 





3TT4FBTFtFF#TTFFTFJft FftFFTHT I 

IV. FT^FFTCrfcTFF 

FF FT^TT - 64-87 

FTFF 

FF FFT SJctfFTfFr^ FF^ FFFT^ F?TF^%1WF£FFft Pc^iPd FT I 
FfTF^^fFFfcTFT^ F^TF^FTFT^STFFFTF^f^ FFf^FrfHtFFFFFFtelfF(fF)^ 
FFTFWfF(^)FTTF?fKT^fFFFt F?FWpFFT4 F^TWF^FFTt(F^) FTshFT 
^FTFTfF^FT FFFF T lfF'frrFF(4) F^ftlF^FFFFFFfFFfF^ F4^¥IHNlPdSl4- 
F4^TpFFTFTpFfe^ f4f4fFcITf 4^ F4ddlPH'dfc), F^(T)?ft1%fFFfPFFTF- 
<+lPdPd^dF^4): | 
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3FT 

^ FF^FF[ fjta F?T Ffc mPd I 
^jnrfws Ffo *IXl&r ?r Mlqld > i 
SlRdlqifiach&g #cbMMI F ?f&h l: || 

FTF^t ^ WT: WRIW: I 
^ F «efasi-1MII ^dl^W^TT II 
3RJ1T J K«si FFFf: f^RTST FiflFTT: I 
ft^TT^rr T3JT*f FFT faFT FF Nd l: II 
PdRsiai^ FTT^ WIFTft F3*T TH^f^chlH, I 
^dl FFt •^sri FF^T -^rfq f^q?T: || 

^Mchl 

^T^f^T^TSrfcRTW H5lfq£ll<|*|[ T$jrfFFH=FFTl' faFTtFFT ''itWTTH: I 

3T^r^fk| cblli 

WrfsraiWT SlFfagiyfcHHMI: F8TF[cF]FT: 1M: I 82 t T^ I 

v. areta^iiMi^uiRun 

F^ TH04I - 88-92 

ftff 

FFt fatllKMN I FF: FHd^HIHJ 

^ ^ J|qi t ^I^H-aHM^HIH^-Md FT I FTWTTF^ ^ Vl l dlPd I 
^^rHi^nii^i FTFT: FcF^ftqtc^l 3T*l FTFT^ <^jp| ^n ydd i Rchi 

■^iidln^m'l ^Iicr-Mi fairly TlPd^ | FT FHH l ^bM’-dHI’KH I H^a 
FT I r I^SM^ ^IldT FcFT FF? FTTFfFFTT FTTPl ^ I HoH^ i RuO - 

^TT^T TOIW9 FWT tWTTT faFF f^TFT faFFT I ^ Ft^T^q^ 
^MmPd I Fcf^SFprfo F^M+^l^d I 

3FT 

F? FFT: F? WF: Ft %FFT: I 
FTJ F? FrJ fFTFTT: II 
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XUII 


^t 4 MsnP>i wtffi^ i 

ipft RTHT(frar)f4 ft«Rnf4 *p^«reRi44 i 
Rl4 PI^ «nf^ i 


^fHPFT 

^f4 cT5f ^4Hi 4ddldi ^ddl^MT^ I #1 ©^ll^Pd I 

■q^RSJT Hs?lPd£JI TRTflT: II 


arpfH^mi^^UH^, 3TT4WRFj4, 3 hi4hs i^Addd), 
3ti4*M i ^ilfo ft ipf4 wTOKyifoi hPurihi 4f4 i 


"4 *Rf %(JSr*RT %5 chit cT^TPTcff I 

4*4 ^ 4t f44*I u.4°fl4t II 


^(■?l)tfTff ■g^TTT^FrrRTf^^ WTtW^i^FT^RO d^dddl-ewcqi 
%TITWTfgR^( ?) SR^TR^TPT ^•HTdldi ^ *JR d<£dcdl'dl414lWM- 
H l d l PMc^d^ l u i PHd^cP f fr^l ^did^td<l4< jrK:dHI < dTlT4 ffcT I TRTPWSI- 
ddd*4w4t4t^^4*M*<d(‘'Rd)4^PJ Pd'Jld<l4d (tM) I 43^ ■HdS^I^: 
(«5TR:)(773?) HN^ddM^ Rn fcT«ft I f4fe4f4 !(],*dl>. I PdPdd 

#3F5oTf PgdRd <d^Nl44lHP lJ ldv(Nd^ TI l *de4h WT^TT 4P<ad>( cO'RJ 

44v-nP q *r4^4t(4t) -gf444 t44r: i 

cT«IT fd[fe]4 44§<4t -^TfR II 

(cJVlM IddRI 

W(31T7£d Pd4*ldH 4w 4 ^cT !>MPdd t I Ml^PdPd 4<JSld4l 4 

^TdTt 34fa TTfcHTT f I 3TT5T cTd? dP<4>d 4^^ WW dff t I 

4w 4' 3R^i 4 7j3( ^4 1, wg 4 ^4t ^ddre ^4 ^fg 4 1 fdRj, *rT*n *?4 
4 *FN4 "^4 1 1 WTSTTCJd *l4 w Hl^PciPd 4 Uc4d> ^ 31dTT-3TdTT 
Tfir f cT«n y<4d> ^4 Wd'd ^P^iM, f I y<4d> ^ % 3TH7R 4> 4 <44 

^7 t4fa f45| 344 kT f I 3Tf4R ^dd 4 Wf 44n t fa ^ W7SJT TJd t I 
mu^pdPd % 3 rt 4 fa§*F 4 sm\ 4Psrc *44 r 41 fan t, n^pnr T*fa faadr 


f 3"a 
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3 1 1 


t cT«rr gfdPdrq ?ft #5rqtr fo i ^Hc^c< % 


4. «J«£<*>mdd’d 

■'To yo tfo 

fhfq 

fwfrT 

3miTT 


^-S+qidd^ 

1-14 (ST^juf) 

9 

RFl*ft 

ST’jtf. ~m •q^d 3q<ri«*r, RZd % srt ^ 

3r^qd«*i 

dlSHq 


im»T 

3^ RRt q'jisictiN | 

^ R41 %aA<*R-H^ WI^ R^qTRdd>l4dl^Pddd^ Hijldddd - 
(T)WRTR^ ^mRcPTtfW^ 3MfT^f ^|cnd<Miq^H (ll:) 3TRlf- 
qcilfq5ci%Klqi(f^- )3i^(]fachlldq'if^^Tqr^lrqi( ■ht^ : RF iRSTcft) 3?^r(^) | 3jq 
, 4WtT ^SRRFRpO^PT^T ^cFd^TTfafa lT^«TFmwftni ttFTWTCRPI 
Rft^ft(f^J:) F RPiPdcifuj ^cn R^mRTWT: ^lP l ^ 5^cf- 
yidl: 3T^ff5^RfRt^niP?f I 

3T^t ff Viq-ci: R^^lTRcfWlftR: I 

^TcT^TW^TR^ F7«l MR^d’Krf:) li 


3RT 

■cs<;ch<;riHl^ , J| "sft^F FTF ff?RT: I 3T^F sh^ui R*J^d4) ^TcFT RR^fPTTfd 
^7F WdH«^ ^ R pnH3 l frq i cH<fr : 

I TFF^ RtRf jj f^vl^d: I ^' F^ldid i qP^uffd^d^ 

^fFFRJ 3RTTFrf f^T fa ^ FNfa; 

| 
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sft: XLfll 


1 . ?fg ^.gdR I rl HF RT^I ^iPlHlHi fgdrR « 4 RtoHPMd WT^nf?FJlTrft 
^fd4> 1dtH>J|cbqiddbl<H , -l<id( :) d*Td: I 

2 . ^fg ^chii l d^ l d^ 4 lP Midi fgdrft TJUTfcTpcR SHRi-ldPi HHI<*'*ffg$R 
dR: dZd: fggfa: I 

3. ^4+mdd^l dlPldldi RRtR JJ^lPd^dl ^dgTfgRftrerwr[g]d: 
^gfa:l 

<^£d,mdd^ dft dd cTSF fgTdl dt TRl dllgldd 3 dfg dft 
^RT d^T t, did T?T dT Tfdg gfag ddRdgfg dft ^rfcT W ftcft t I ddjg 
dT^dg 3 d^df gfa ddd ^ ^ dW dEd dt dddd ^ 3ddd t, dTd dR % 
gt dfd dff 1 1 dF^fdfq dft fdfq dTdfa dTddt dcfa Ftdt 1 1 fdfWR dft 
ddddTggT % ddRI dR%dB^dFff, TsfkdgdTddftddd dR- 
dRdrfd dl[d: 1 1 ddR dd did: ddTRFg fgg dd f gdl fdW fdff RT ddtd 
dt 3HPddpR 1 1 dte-dB 3 fddH dTdl dT Mgg ^tgT t % ddfR-dB dd 
dtg-dB 3 ^JdPWf dd ^Tg 1 1 

^•g+MIddd dft ddt gRT dfg Rdd^d d^f ff 1 1 dg: ?d 3TRT 3 
3T*^gT3Tf % did dft gfg 3 ddld^f dB W\ P+Pa^ 1*TR Rd d^g fRRT dl 
TR 1 1 

WI: ddR: 


3S> ddt RRSIRdRI 
Tjcf ddi ajg^grfw^ 
dFTdRgd(T)BBdd^ 

dldfadtfg^dd^Kfg- ) 


dd 3 



ddRF^ d^gRTdRRrRRTpRRrTRdf 

3HqfH'gy^Pd4)d<MNtl,^ H ('^0 

: W fdRt) 3njd(X) I 


3TR ddRT\ RRRgd^dJgTddrd^g d^cF5f^dTfd(1d)^d d^dFBWfd^C RT ) 
dRddddRtd Rddtfdddtd MP<^dl(fg^g:) I g MPcfddfd gRRT d^RtfddrRT: 
d^Trfddt5^gdTHT: dRPRdTTtRRfR I 
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3Tft 1% WRT: ^cfaqPIdWifHH: I 
cRId^KH^dH^ <£«! TTft^d)(f^ : ) II 

3T81 f^Hl4)Pl’fl(^) wnP>T[:] ^TCTRT(Rt) ^c|M | 

^r! srf^T faf^^TFTt TTrT(^)-ynqT: ^T: ^RTTf*rF<ST HcrfRlI ^ftfz- 
^tfs(?) %TcF5RJ ^¥ld>lRid)pHldo|£)c| ^ | 3T? f l Td <^Tl fd 
WU WdSTSFlPiMKRldHd cT«TT I PITTRt ^Tcrffrif :jwtPi TffRt: I TP#JT Rrt 
^TH«f(TT«zf) tj | %f^ ^ dilPidN ■HH'dd: I ?fRj ^TcT( ?) ^W 

eT^RN I ai^RT^T vflyRlfeRPd f^ZR* I 

'H^W'jfl *r4d*?llf*Pnr*I: I 
■qrT(-^)iju^Hj fTRPTT cfitfddN 1 Wit II 
■^Wlr^dvH^Hi cT^pifn epj ^ | 

WTTRl^T: ^TRT: 3PJd( cf) <RT II 
TFTTfamKdT) TRsMIM ef>«i cT^ I 

^S^cMIdldi clSRN ^ cf7«i II 

3RRrf^rfPieqHR *RTcRT(R) cfrsj ^| 

^«4Mu4PiHi RrivswdiuMm 11 

'*Tfr('^) pcTrl-l Rttl^d Zff^ \3iu|^ | 

cT^ ftai RlH&dfRd cl'Kch1(d( ?) rr«7T || 

RnRpTT dlPii) WRT(cT:) ^efr^rfrT I ^FZTST(sn) 
TPT^fg(fg:) 3TpRt^T^PTFf^)t ^TRirfarRiJcW ■RTT^Rf^R^T^ft TR f^lRT 
Hei^<=n ■d<Rl'diRT^$JTf(R) I 31*1 ^IddUdidHI^ui ^q^f ; ohMIcrl trI Rr^Rn 
3^> RrsRsR'#?) ^Rl.£ 3P|ct 3 rR Wtz^ 5flZ^-2 'f L hl<ii|-2 

C Tf7 ^ 1 ^ ^TW flHMIdldddl^ HMII*^ ^wRf ■JTTFTR 

f^RfaPJ# Trf^I: I cRHIdX J R f^FfcT( cT:) IpT: TlRfE: I 

TR T F3R WT«f( «3RT HFTFlt WW RTT: cRT(3|) Rtf ^<j(d | 

3TFM: ^4'dHIHi cjr Tjfwu I 

^d<+)Td: UI|-MHS Rr-^M ^ TTfm TR xf || 

•SuddlKi H3HHII R %R|^ Rm^WRT: | 
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*ft: XUII 


Pd^HIHSIAilPldl^ ^rsf 'fFTT f^rmf^T I 3WT ^f4 f^F ^f- 

C4:) I 3W— ^ ^Pd^Pd I <T5? ^8TI ^ 

9£RTT#"T WR: RW^RH^dH^ cbIMId -RFtzten RRT%(^W40 
Pd^HPd I STFfTRt szfft’fafa I 

’’Jfi ^f4 P4 Tea'll ^4'HT^chc(-Dts(RT)'^T^ I 

ji *RT H*UM dlPuldi pRfKH, II 
^d>Mld4 ^TTR RR^tWRF^ I 

r 4 spn P^hi ^ri4t riju d^iPui^4dPd i 

TJfi ci'iNlfui ^ TRd R^RtR^TR^ i 
u4P*talPn1dn' Rte ww^ n 
RTtR(R) RRRRfTRFT ftRdt R^R^ i 
RRR RTR RR ^44t? °ddP-£RR^ II 
'IK'S TRRH 4d fRRT^T 3><>^ RRf^ I 

RHRRT RRFRTR 4lPlHlHi RRt^R^ II 



RTRTRIRfR:RW RRRRRR^ 

R*RTRRT(R) R6lf<^' 41PH1HI AdN+M, 
RTR«4 Rlt44 YtW ^dHI>l RpcI^Pd 
ypdHiT=4i(TTt^r)z4 % rsrr wi w 
TRTRRFRfa R 

<Mi<dd(i) rr(r) ^ci %RRpRRRrcf^ 
'^wwi % ^Id^rddRUIH, 

=41 dd RRR 

Rft'$R?THH$lP«o4 4dl4^mdlPd+H. 

RFffg R H$Md '4dY<R|ic^uj cT«TT 

^=KdNH^i4U R^g^RRmfo 

qprirr^IdH RS>TT 3^(^)^ch<U|iidH^ 
R3H Tjfcp TR g ^sl^lAd R 
^dHI>l fR«F% ^RRIddPld: 

SRHgH H^lP<c4 HHTftfef%4w^ 


I 




5*«t»-MiH[^T]t?ai irT^cT^ 

3Tl^q ?S#I fqr ^T; 3T^T[ : ] ^I : 

<*>-M=hi ^'Jiid+^ui ^ Fgf44 f^ : 

M«^ih(FT:)# 2WH(FT)T3 FTF Wf: 

%^iiwq*i^A4H eraFsp^(erci *pzrO 

'3?n FFrerpft f^r^ g 

cHH^ TT^R TTF^ c |Nlch<U | ^^ ^ 
3FT: Ft FFSFlfF T||^eb<ui f«TT 
fft T)4d-4^ #«ferwfr5R^ 

SFFcF^ FtW ^ScbMI^ FFTFdF, 
^W(tF) F^FfT^F FR? SFFFTI^pF^ 
^RI(^) 3fgTF?i FTdj ^cff% SritT^F^ I 
^iid1=t)<ui ^ ^ i 

*41 $<4 4iiry<+Md^i4 ^ <+lRt)d ^ i 


M , yl'ce9Kri 0 hi4)<*h u if v | 

cj-cwi5<.ui <W<i -q rftqfs pq^ft xf | 
^n(«TT)^fS: F7«TT STHffg; <d^ijRH|u|^ || 

3R TjFra 3TgKVI«b<<jj tdl4' SrfcF^FF, | 
^(*F) cFlFT^F TT^FTFfTFFTFF^ || 

3ffi: Ft Fq^qrfF FFIcTF^ I 

WT^ ct|ciR«R fF^FTfTTpFFqTFFT^ II 
ftF% ^4^"? F dMPd ®( I cl h! f% cl I : I 

^WTFT[F]FTTJ FtF F^F cqcrft*IFT: II 
H^scri f^oq F^F TFfgW^FFF, I 
<t4f %rf 4t t d^ravicFRjF F^ II 

f4f FTF5 Ftt F^F ^FFTFF^ I 
F^F *H*IMHg4> ^fEFJFTfFFFFF^ II 
F^F <2TFftFFT ^1: fFFFTF( ?)FFTTF?FlFFfigFF: I 
dlF>FT^[ :] Tf4 FF ^F FFFFt ^4t II 
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ah xuii 


u4^«6lP<[ :] IT iFFft I 

WTWRFmt I 

T^(^7) ^T ^ H^f^chl || 

IT ^JKW+1 HlJsTT WPTOT(?n) I 
^l®fRjf*f%dct»lfHHl II 

Wrf\ Mfhpft IFFft ^TT T^TT WTP^ I 
WI 1H1FT ^ftTT ^nf^^:H^TgcW:(?TT) II 
^KpJolHui(gfoT) ^TTJof tt^t II 

^rM^'+crM^ d^lWHH(^) 1*TT II 
PdH<lkwaHWH#SR fWTWFTPTT WTT^ I 
3llqch^^’ct5crM5l'ilc^is;H«mT 31-^lfH irfl cTTpT ^ II 
1 11 1H HtjCsiCb) l^lrigTsTTlFT I 

11 ^dHI>l WITfwy^ft ch l PlHl^Pd^Ml!.IH|U | llPM : 

1ST cJc^cncril'cMl: ^T ^cfc^ l^Hl 1HJ1T1 I 

3Tlt fl fll^lT ^tfrprt ^T^T[^]^slM$1 | 

H«f firefir drUHli l^TPlSFpT g(l)<KHHI*i II 

3T«T cMlpJ|[:] 17TS1 HT^Tfl^i ITf im4 TpicF -HTJUl 3Ta 
^5TPaST^T H^I^N^H WlT*fl s^kT l^lPuiddi) ypc^i TRTT«ite^TT- 
i 3?a wttPjt[ :] ifTi$nfisfi[ :] HsialPidKif) init^i 3fi ! 

wt nftrariti n i 

<j4*)°iNi w 111 ii 

ThTThTT[1]%g flM: ^cF( r«feH<H«H ; I 
cTi ^ ( ) w^-ii nr "sw iTTRTf^TrcjPrsriHji 
^cFT ^ 1%1 PuP^^+HMlPld: I 

%(lft)^T 1T1 HT1T fl7(lft)c[?T 1«TT II 
iPllIl P^*hi ^ dil^D I 

1 HTCFT iftPldldi n ftwh II 

311 — 

in cT^ ^c(l ^F<=bldPdrahl«n I 

im^iilT g ^PsHi’p w ii 


tTfr^ra 
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^IdPsh-Hi 1cT«ft cfft | 

Hid ; II 

IP* =bHkd f^TJ^x^W^ | 

"3^ f^cIT cfFf pcj?| 37TU^ct,|{cf)i^ u 
^5f^TT H5iy<a ^TR '?Ttf3#ri % | 

^ifcoq 3^chMld4)Mrl: I 
^ %^TORrTR^3 II 

3«&^HMqVn I 

^f^TT ^SnIPm! cjl<,l'J||['q]f|^^|- || 


II 


=fF|Rf 

cR^ 1FT 'fcczt 
?f5f 

3< *<=nHim VH ^ | 

<JM^HMf ^ ^ ^Rsq Tj^y^i^. || 

?fr wm o 4 i Phhi 

H' w1eh : ] ugiT; || 


f§rfr?T: Mdci: 

^T^TTcT : fiycj^nf^ Tf^RZci •zfsJTHd^ I 
■H'^ui '^iPti'll^'MIcHI: II 

cTW ^^^Tftr ^ cT ^HfecT; I 

^ HI Rid! cR Tfiz? | tf^| , 3 - 

^7TfM^-2 371:^^,^^., ^ ^x^i^MHci^ f. f 
^> ^HiRidl ifw i ^frt : i T wwmznft m-2 
^ 2 ^ T ~ 2 ^ ^ ^ ^ l?l 1 TF * TTT ^: i 3^> 3^3FnfM 3n-2 3fim-2 ti-2 

f I ^^FF5T: I £b -q?l=hMHc|^ tfif eft Ucft ^_ 2 cj*_ 2 ^_ 2 

^:. 3* 37T: iff * f avT *f ft ^1 STRT^: . ^b 
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gft: XT ill 


RsiqiHldqPaun ZZ5-2 ZfZB Z: ZT tdtZZfzZTZfZ 'f ZIZ I fzzsfzZR: I 3$> 

z$iq>Ridci^ fz^ 3fW z^*jzrfz WI 4H4HK 1 ^ ZitdZ Z' cfgK I ^ 

z^rzz ■Hcffq^i^ fzzm zt ^nwfzr zszt^-hP^imiz ztzz ztzz znmdiddd i z 

ZT-2 ZZT-2 \-3 ZiZ-3 ZZIZT I ZcfzlPddHPdR^: I Vllfcddu^ei 1 < J^1rdl <pt^Z 
Z^iid^dJ jHiRqiqi Ridiq^ldJ clef: ZZZdZdSlZ^ddZ ZiR^ W: I Z^^fz 
ZZTZZ •laeqi^ sH<?q> "tz <g^icMHidAq Z fzZT( cZ^TTZ* zz^clz 
T T^Z VJqd^ui tjstt =Fc^T ^pzZTZZtzt t'^IZIRHlH Z^RyltUVId Z^fZd 3$> 

^q>q^ zr -2 gz -2 zsi^ zitzfz ztz ztzz zzzz zftzrz ■f wz i 

■Z^Z Z^Z ZZZTZJZZRfzZR ZZT ^dd4> HN^I 'ddld^d ^ Z$TTfdZZT%Z 
3H^^dvOJ|*j,TlH ^dldlHpH ^efZZJ ZZcfrq^ '<ZlQu| Z I SPZtsfz Z dZIddl 

z zszfz i zwifzzszztz zt[zt] fzz zsftlz i %fzzfq z f?z?t i ^zzirt- 

ZZZlfZ I ^?Zcf I ^T^Z ■gzg^redlfcrldHI^l >J| I ^q TJZZZZZ IZ*t 

ZTZfZZZtz *H*lMlPddl %Z PdPdqil&Z 3TRZZT i^cbl^rd ZZT fZ^ wt 11 ! 
fZ^U ZZT *m Z^ffT ZZ^ ZWtZ, ZZZTZ^ Z ZWtZd 3T^Z 
ZIZfZZZZTfZZR 3S> ^chHlPddl \\ £o ZZfcldlR-Hl ft: "fz 3$> ZZfZZt 71 
fj aS> HidldqiRfdl 3Z: fd 3S> fzz^ZT ZZZlfZSZ ft: |d ZZ ZZ[ :] ^tlfz 
^rfZ^(Z:) I cfz SITtZT ZZEJTtZ ZZ ZZrfz ^TcZT ZTZ^ZRZ Z ZZ(ZT)fZI 
^z ZZTfZ ZTZf^Zt ZZfcl I fZZ^ZZT ZRfz I zzzzf ZZfcl I fZTtZ tz' ^'lq Z: 
ZTTZfZ Z ZRZt ZZfcl I fftz SfftZT fd°q<t<rH Z^JZZfZcZT #5TZZZZf ZZZlZ I 

ZfrebPad, ^jsztzzt fzfz: fZFfz I W W l ZddddddHKH^qu i f fz 

fzfzfZZTZ(Zlfz) ZfZZfZ I ZTZ, ZZf^ ZZlfZZZjjitZ Zf%ZZT^Z ZZtfZ: 3TTZZT: 
Z^zfzPz I ■'JHZI ^ZRTZTZfzt ZrZT*f =p I ZfZTZ, fzfz J ^1<ZI qpR-c^Pd Z 
ZRtfZ I Z szt ZtTtZ^[Z] ZZ Z^tfKZ d'Jpqi-f^ccJlRT Z^TMfZcZT ZRZZ(Z)Zf- 

z^ 37^sziPzdHi^«i zzzzzrdsjzznfz zzPjurfd zzRz i zfzz^fz z ziftfz i 

■5W8rllPddHl5)>J| Z?Z^ I ZTZ Z?TZ: I cf#Z Wt'Z Z^^wfz W ZZ^kZ 

zz^zz^ztz^z 1 zzzr^fz fzz^i tz^yfz fzrf^z, tzztzzfrfz i z ^^h 

Zf^Z: zz ZTZfZcZT ZTZZTztf ZZffZTfZ ZTTZ^Z,I Z^(ZT)fT^Z Z^^Z 1 
%ZZRt5fz ZIZ^C ?) I zzzpztzi zz ZZ^Z^Z "3Z: Z^Z ZTZ^ ffZZZ ZTTZ^Z.1 
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cT^c^T PUddW*rF3Ff 3#TR«t I ^HdlOsfq ^TFT^ R ^ 

WT: I Wp dd W^r\ I TrTO^i I ^T %t? Rdl ^d Mdd l O sft 

ft^Pd I ^dTOddd dR WT:I ^Jdt(d) TFTtd ^M I HPh 

#%$JTd*jftRtfWRT ddd^ll ^HlfWl iT?'f^d)| fglddl: ffij [H] Vlddcl I 

W dRl^M^^T ^+MMd^ STRcF^ TTtfqdT: I 
uhmkI -#ra^ trW f^ : n 

ffa TPri^i tjiil'dd ^Pidi wn ct^t i 
iK^sft if WIT: WRPfonfopr II 

P^-Sd^ mH ^g'd>dldd'Rld: I 

d^sivn*: TIW^'ddK: II 

T ^T f^R^(?) d?tfS UdtdT u4£?faT: I 
h^'Vi Rusld, 3 *dd> *i«hcI ^y^iidd: II 
^ r Mt: ■jdrftnrt^: drcdi ^ 3 ?: *r4yd>Kd>: 1 
Sld^d f?TO TOI 5 I: dc^d 3 -bdKiq^ II 

^ SrfaT ^TTTt ^dlPdmsRr W^R fdTT WW^R ^TRf 
T^t ; J SltH Iddd) frdT ddd^l dcj^dd^dd) ^ndT cT^T f?it ^i'dlPf "FTN^I 
*£d4qj ^qcuRi jhkI I ^dldlddyc^cMd^ffaR dTddfd I 

(d«ai4 l +iQl ddlf^lHpdd <3>cdl 3 t4[‘ : T] *f 4°T I 3$> '^Jdidlfddl ^ff-2 dNd^ % % 
*FT[^]fd dft4 ffrff 'f^didldd^'WI^I ~m d^dd "f ft ft: 3TT: \ d^l 

*lRddl('?T4 i: T cn)P4aHI^I f?ltt d>RT '*T?IVIdl('ddT) I 
ira^i <TCdT ^ fdSTCfR dd # 1 : II 

<T^H u il't c i ^<&d»Hicidl , n ^Td^dTd 4^id: I ij,d>4q><si.$d RH«&d: f^TgJt :] 
dFtfZddWdtad^Tlf^cn *Nr I WM 4dt%f, ^fa^l ^TRTTt[^nfdd]- 
■dT^T ^dtWTfd cfd ‘drfRI cTR STTdR fddttd 4 ffadtT ^Ridii dFK^I 
^rafti«Hi4ui 3M4fd 'dfdRPd I fafd ^ fT?:l ^T^cfFTT d fWt I 
^Ri^i^'W^aHi^i ^ ^ ■q^zrfcT ^i ^?rr ^rRt i ffti W3 ptW ^h i hPm 
^f^RJ 35> ^chHiPddl *T: ^ T§ ^ J 3Tf: ^dldvUldHH'd: I 3 S> ^gdidlPddl ft: 
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*ft: XUII 


cufiH^: I 3$> ^lf?-2 'Hcf^l-p q q im-2 ^ 

3 f a fT f ^ I I 

^Pi’ilii Pi-^tA ^fciifq^m jyuy4Pi 
HMIch4fH^ M^MdH: f^T: II 

M<id: 

3T«T WHP«I[ :] ypuNrM TJ^ra— ^ ^ 

^FT^ft «4^q><1cq<1 I TTF!7(?FRT)cP% q qilwpi ^cf^4 J ffP-ld q?%d ci 
T^ : dH,l ^*FT % WF^fa ! ^qaiHdcri =h)<gq*p? <^<^M4i1PHld-'?l 

^T: ^JHT: W1 t| cF^i cf5T? #<jPh^|Ph STRRpi 3Tlf— ‘qjRFt 
P^-d^l ^i^<W1hP< ^TRTFWpi c|^^)WJ|<^dlrH+ cPfa cf^ Tf^RT 
, 'dlHN'*nTR)R ^ W cT«TTI ^T: qfRRT ^|cH W[Fra^] faf^RT^pi 
^^fiR^FR ^7R ^ iT[^TrJ7T]T^I T^F^T qfRR ^MThu^HJ P^>i 
f^vnw^l -qtq RcRp^ Wp3T^ 3^<Rt tPR-fcH+HJ ^ d> l il«^cf cT5[ 
4lPHl'Hcfo^c|r^R f^ST ^PdqUS'l’jfWpi T^P Tft['q]cf 
Hl^qWl-qsMcpl Tier pT^-d^cp W: TRTrFRtpi cR qwp sftqTpi 

TctilPl^q d^u|HU4cdH s l x ftcF5i WF('q) ^cfdl^HU^ ^cfci^uiHU^tf 

I U’T: f^RT^cp i TW^TTr’RFpi <q>Kl<£q^ ^P'lH' J €cl*pl Pqqi) u i d£HlrHd> 
Mp.'JiacilqH[T]q^ dl^l-dsh ^ I WpRR%pi q(q)Wqftqct c||^HU^<vj 
qtcfq dl-'iHH'ki ^*Pd<pl ^ % cTpTFFF qpft cR f^TcFpi ^ 
Hcqitl 3 qpfft ^4=bMld4)pH: I R^Ft qRSRm #jf 

^-3!lrHcb:(^r) T3^Mq>*pl e b'bK5q>K , JPldH v l 'b=b<'tJ(^>'ebK ^) 37T:^nt 
dlqHM-w I f : f 3Tf*RT(R)<F: 1 f(f )cFTT WTcWp SRT^cT f (3)cFR 
t^5:(t^:) I SqyRfaThjq f^K Tt ^FT?f I f^RWft(TWJTt) f^(Tf)R: I 
dv+KH^i^d qfqfmtqft ^j#q w sP=fi>i fasnifd i 

^fat ^Tch ^[chlU5fM]ift f^fal:! UcfHi^HshlyPvid( ?)TTT^q 

[qT]^fsF ^crfcT I Tft s^JT #3f -HIM^I f+KMf<uid ^TlP^(fMrp) I 

#jf %^7] %PW^ I 

^■fqrp ip«bc|cM R f^RlTxiKuj ^[ : ] || 


^fanner q(ta<4 
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^Tct ch^uiicHcj, **fT 


^RPR7 

fate WtWTf^^ II 


I 

II 

^Ri WKWR, I 
II 

•5frfa#3i | 

tas^pn <3 wrfRft ii 


^^c^pudchT^ 

w w ^ 

«'HI<ItIK4» fa 

<rwr fctf f^m\ 

HHlti u ^HMKfi!dl RelKuil ffafa wfifdl 1 
fi4^^^^P)un ts^sn ijTbRiusii ii 
ta+w i^rftacn i 

TJcf MKfHdl^cfl STTcqf^ f^RT%t " 
^P^fl win ar^RT^if^Kn i 
^(^1) ^SWRF wrfrf ^dcll^^md^^ll 

cfWfcTT il stash ^ •qta'H^ (^P) I 
fa wlPjdHita nrafr nsfft n #i: ii 
fa WtfRW: 3JKeRJlpn[ :] I 

^Pd tadHIW HHI^lPnwrfnjft II 
cM<l5t(?) I 

■^PTFcT ^d<Tb>iU|I n?TTn pTWTWfn(ftwPd) I 
mHTwnq i4Pdvi n 

eM<Jdl nra*p 1 HSIcHHH, I 
wiPdtntRWlnrn g ^PhP<v 1 ^qcrftadi: n 
nf^Tf [3^]^ $ Hd^, WTO I 
cMfciehdi fafa f^t ■qzt n wn w ii 
snfa W!T[^T *fWT] '^Tt^T^IFSfTR. I 
•qpsnl ‘cMfciUi g n*^wn w ii 
wM fat tata fa: II 
T3cj [fafa %RF ^'ddP'd 31K41PM: I 
WHT Jfa WHT ^Tfp WPTT [WTl'SJnn Wp(?) I 
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XLIII 


3T4 ^rei cTSJT "FfH ^ffaM$^Fp(^fcpp) 

^ Tjpr%n*i %^7 ^ qpR: 

'j'xpdl Rl'HfrldU disldsti jj ■dqfd 

"^^TFmrfqfS^ 'THTcT^K^fqcfT 

Pc)Rdd^4RNFf ^T ^qqlcHHP^dl 
SKVIlP^i Rl^dd^ «ftp*rfwp 
qR^RFd^Mill WKqcrmfrrgcTf[ ; ] 
Trevft ^Ridd^dl^p 

'ddRd ^Pd ??-!?d> qR dqPd SFFTcFT: 

^ttsRt aqR^qr Tnfaf% wp 
farcRj *ri wqtRr^T: <^qiqd1 'h^mvii 
■UUKHgdH'Rt Rfa ddKd^ f^: 
3FJ3FT Tjt WjdHlfal 
<T*TT R+<P^dW ^ ^X^Tcn 

W <N>|HI: u4-H‘4) J ldPd('^fp) Rrt ^ cfTU^ 
cT«TT RchiP^dW 'CRf^TR -q RtsztRt 
ffar fan R tp^r Rtwt wp 
w ftnfar ^t[t]% ^rfRr 


^ ?T^T ^tffa: faFRj[ ] fa:(?) I ^dl^Pd dldRlcdl ^T^ZFT ^ | 

fa fa% Rfa 'q did cl I 3T«T clT: dlPl'd: H£lfa( ?) ddddiRui 

WRT R-dRd ■HmPd I ■?? W^rR^FRT^r J l J Hdd J ldW^(^)Rr(^)^RT- 
( «*tRhT) SPJjpi I WT 4)pM: fafa I 



ft*MpdR^HM[7M :]^<fa:ll 


^rjsf: Midi: 

378T 3 ■qpTj cil^P^y^cFT: WFlRf UpUNdl ipd^dldCff^:)— R f 
dmdH^-Hldi <p?Hdldldl: I 'H J Fdd[ :] ^T«FFg R I 3T«T cHqiPu|[ :] ^cRt^tR*- 
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•qf?T[ :] fRR3RT(RT) RtfRRt(%p) Rr RTRUp ^TFU: StfR^IT: cN^WI^I 

H^f^chl : | R7RRRJ P f^Trt P RpR RRRt I 3TTF— 

RRT ^TFTT HSlRdl: ^RHT RRTlfW: I 

R?Pt +ld^H P=^ll*HPd R II 

37R fRR&RT H^rIPmI m^U RFTpfRRRRR: R^RFTTRT fRR RpTCR 
xppRR 3RR1RR RTRT tJRTTRRT I 3TR % RFTI: RfRRcR Wf|T:(RRHn?:) 
PcbHI*Rdi(RFRRi) ^Pt? R^ ^*ft? 3TT?— ^^ir^lR^^ciCR^i) Rp^?T 
RTRRJRRR? <*>Md2 R7R R%R? fRR WJRRtt? PP TfT : f¥Rp RRTT: R^R 
R2RTRRTT:? 3TTR— FfTRTTRRa ^RT: WWJTtf^RT : HRI^Pd: ftRT 3TfR=T 
fW(f^)^: RT*RRt I RR <*>lcrK2l RRpR I RpR} (?<HlPFcl( ?) I RRT ^nf^T PR 

rtPr( ?) i r3r R2t r RPtfo i 


RR RRpRft^RT: wrai RRPgRH: I 
RRRFp RRRTt WRT ^RdRlPRpt&R: II 
^ppj R^Rp^ R^ pR R7R RR I 
R7R RET Rft^T[:] RR R5R7: II 
RddIRddRSR?: RR Rp^f [R]RF t P I 


RiR R2R7: RR R2: 

R§:R 1 RRRt RRR: 

RRRtR(t) rrt ^pi ^ivpi h*rvI ii 
y<£PdPRR) RptT: y^PdPcR^ Pd4dH x I 
HerKPSd RTRfRR RRf PP R>P<RPd II 
y^fdpRR R#RRRtR PrPr R I 
^RT pRRTRRT: R# R>ld<2 RRpR II ffo I 
PR^RRRRtPRR RtlRTT ipnt R R pRRft I 
^pRRTRRtfRR: ^^FTt[R]^Rct II 

R7RR2 Reft RTpR ^llPd+ld)^ RpfRR I 
R^RFTT 3 RRRT RR R^RRlRTRtRRTR I 
RRRpFSfR ^Pt RHWfRRIWp II 
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*ft: XLIII 


[ ] [IR ] fxl^H I 

^fnrqflr | HT: | m RJlfl I 

3^> ^aiq1Mq^^c|^|qirH=ht3^| ^||^f|Ujuff|^cf ) ^(^cf) [ ] 

3?y ct^Hlfui: IRWPllfl: ^iqdl MK^l Ok-HI fllcl 3TT? I II TCJRt IRU 

^ ^T^lirciq,|q,^i ^^IcR [ ] ^Kl?^| 3W I 

l^fT I <ld°q^l 1 qicfcq f^l^RTW: I H (j s<nq>4 iflERfq I Illf<y tj^[ 

""••••■} 4 i5)rqi I^«?idd: I H*fl ^T... | 37^U 37F^cT c f^jT 1 ^ I ^jf^RTTy^Rf: I 3S> 
IT ^ II ^ 37T: [ ] *jjrp?fhpT37T^ ctfcrlH^H : I 35. 




3i 


^ C ^ wft i 

^rl4a«7Mlc1l( cTT 3T)fw^ fl Tji PdB^ ITHf % % IRTRlil tlI7 ||3 3| 
3T^T H^ui UUqKI IJ5Rf^FF3f^| 

^P^iHpgchKp^d TITRli Tjfa(f&[)l^ II 


T5T^(3T)fiT?7% | ip^RTRlRl: I ^T(^m)^rrIK: 

oqqR-ycTT: i <+>dPl('?t) qiHid-isl<^qi^--cbIdq)-sH<>q) I '•^H^> | + 

^pi wM IT^T^sR <fuir ^TJ[ 

1 C * 1C1 ^3 1 1 I¥#ff^RTcT : Hi5KH<rdq ITT^c^ 1 III' 

3Tk^flH W^l 37TIRf[ :] ^«+Mldl|JMI^I WT^ 

t+I^R«Kl I ifal TRipr 

WRlt: I 


^PsM chfdq^iHKri it 3 n^cfT^iwq; i 

IFTT^ ITIRTIinW^ II 

+Hid«h TJ#T ^I^l+<ld ^ || 

^ Pci d P h d i iRidPvK ’jjw^ I 

■Q^ Pq*q^ lit wmm^tImir; ii 


I^Tc^ fl 4 <;cr) 35) j| II H : I ST^TUftli ITJgl qIPidl x|<x||R iwht^ | 
nfipfl immiiP^hI ^Witi ttu 3<sn(oit) itimf nmn:i 
^RT: ^qqqi^l oqif*8RT : | i dl l dl^i o pi Pci <=h I M | ci - 

ITfm^(TR:) f HIITf^qi^l arx^^Tif ^ z |H4>1^ l 


tfci 
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^^|eb<Mc|<Hi^| d||y-c|iffM<*rci ^ Pdd P m ^ qMHMlPVKP^^fW I 

^ I 

^<*R>H *P^Tt dFTF^ ^WdcHlRufl | 

3^izfm( ?) wi4Ui ii 

RlPd'dPl Rdd^ W: I 

tchKMp<uid' ^ s'ilpj^dl *jRrrt d^dR?) ancb^Mir^Hl 
^rft*Tcn ^fh Hld«=t»j|f T^mT: ifldiH<«rcr: ^f sndte^ ^rftsmr: 

I aiCTrtVd^dl: ^(^) ^TT: I 3^7^(^) 

ydcH^chiiH+H,! dtcnM^jd^T: STdRT^-RUHpcidl: ^^M<di 
P^-dM^VIIHJ dFTPTT dTCRHT M^^TFf oq^f^Fj;| tf^ px|-d^| d<MI 4: 

ST^d <PVH<VlP< J ^c|R4!icT cT8TFTcn TWT: d^TT: cT«TFTcn d 

Tf^m^SRTT: I cf?f <PVH^dI ^[T]^! ^Hld^cb^ 3^4tRr-tf W HN^Pd I 
FTTfWTT^T ^^(?) I fd$T(TI?)fd iT^T^TFr: I 

WT^N^ ^fd fflftd ^ fztfm: I TTSI f^ W: ddnR 

^ddcdlR Wt^l 

xR 3TT5R :) ^Nl4w | 

dtPrff -^5f4^ xR IS^Tt HSIHPd: II 
rptt 4tRnt 4tt i 

d^4(f^)^Rlt 'fudT SSrP^d -RPTHI II 

^KM|4h^I^HI tf^xR id:rt^TI 3TRR ^fft(f^)dfdl 

fdWFSd% fx3\ TFTT Hcrd4<«r44ci;i fdTHp^rfWT TJcFfdd I t 

^ dTdTT ^W«fo?rdR: I [ ] ddSf^zj drfdFT [ ] ^Rtft WTT«f f^zf 

37Tdf^)EfWTd^l 

^ WdTdTT ^4+Mld4lPH: I 

zfRRt WfTsffa^ ^IrHVI^-I^PHclKUi^ || 
wrat 3T^i Idf^rc ^ftRi i 

f^fcir^ifq ^?pjd: II 

3T*I ^Kl^l4u| ^WT^cTOT I 

ddchiy twn^T ^cff^cTT^I 
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*ft: XLIII 


| 3^> % % M T T(^)fcT ^<S hR^«S fqi$| | TTTHkl'^ 

h^hP^[ ]TF5rftR^T d'qqcn^ 37RFR ^f^| W^K^T) - ^ f?TT>q : 

37f^TF7 I Itn^l W7 cTFFJJ 3TRqH fFckjqfFM tji^tjt ' < 7 , 11 ^^ ^ 

f^RT^I ^iXkHwfanx ^SHIHHiJ^ q #1: | 

^i^iiPcHehi qfa5T: [ ] ^K^cfl'ip q WI: I 37T ^ WTO^T %*7Fq 

^m^rrqta^Tm^T: i q^fcr— £b m ^t^ft- 

(e)^ w*m-w3?\ fts-fcra ^rt-^fr to ; 7 74 ^ 4 1 : 

P* TTI R^T ?f hi f -f TRZ-XFH I ttcT ^h^u i TiHdKI^ 

3TftH|*)4^| TRf ^5T: 7TFT ^BI^ircH^ir^cn H^TI 

STf^TlWfTT^T cFT HFTT ffi^d l cf lTjcKIia i 

■fTfRFTT: Tfr^FTT: vfNdPd I 37jft <^Hl ■3Tf^<=ilR-(clHl4l l J| ^ : 7 § -517717 

FTFt TjfcTWTWPT ^jRl4 ^Pd^Pd I 3FFcft 37Rn4: 7 <d*d<HU^ dHi yqijcH^ 

3FJ^tT:l *£7 dHl344 fHdfdPjcdl ?TfcTT¥^FRf^T( ? )^Fjqft 

3TTcqR %^[^T]^TT^ 37E'4)pHl4PKdHJ T7g T T Wd^W - 3 7g 4)pHlqHdd : I <T«TT 

d4P=l§l<;l ^IrHId f^f^RT^I 375t dlPl-dl ^4t^7 H^dPWTT q^d, !: | ^7^ 
PqyKHd'HI [^dl] ^!-dl4u| AjrbdPld % 7 TT | q|JT^ cTraqRFt jqVH 

^ Ml(^) 'JlPdchK ?)'g^STM TfT: 'Pr^vRT f?P>4 37^F7Z sfSqj aTTr HH 

Wtt ^*7^1 Pq^Md^ft ^T fVMH»J4dSp ^WTFq d< 4 n fTTW^I 
H^*jT*i K 4dj 3#jpd«q^ TIT T^dlpM: I TI^ TR5T 37fq[^]^ ^5b 3TT: f 
WFT I TTfZTfaSTWof: I W«Ml4u| ^ f ^ ^T( c 4 ) ^? 3W-f ^4| 5 ^ 

'J&HqKqq fdfsj^^l 3TT£P7j %<JPdcdl T|u^d 1 ^r4c^l £b 

^T(cft)^ f ^( I) ^(3) ^ f^HT qfq(cft)^ fi 
3S> dilpldl " 5^1 qfcf(4t)^5 'f I qp|J^ 3S> MldlddlRrd) ■J’sq ^TdW ^ I 
35o 7JW ^ qfq(cft)^5 ^| 37F^ri 3$> ^ftfri^ft "^T qfcT(4t)^g ^| ^dTi 3^> 
^Rt ^7 WN? \\ ^FTo 4 ^ ^^n(q^r?) ^7 f\ ^qj 

STI+RiqiPddl "5^7 qfcT(qt)^ ^ I Tici dqirHd) q^l-du^d^dl 

T7«Tlq4P^^iPd=P 7T«n f^TW M^l ^T: ^ WJU 3^7 fw^l cTM 
P4qiP^dHl>i u l 5)ld: ■Mcfdl'lldl^l <j<^Pi <1 P^y^p^Kpq | T^IcK'd'^’MIU 4 fcRT: 
Trqtqj sr^stq ^ i ■is^dis "4 fqqT: 'ddu^mPcRHj ^ui -4 ^mqpd 1 -^fj-tryf 


qrfqTpq nR-eiii 
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qqtq g ft q3 <mq‘st>pH^Pd i qtq qrfq % ^qqj qqiTS qufq i qfq qqf 
qq qi q3 Hp«<Pd I qqjqrqqrqq: | qq qjf Vlflq-* P-MM*!^ qFf qqq : | 
qaT^ fq^rq vnRri+i+^lH i 3rrai4f qqfq qt qiq# qiqfqi 

3rmqfq^g qqqT q^w qrc^i qqqtq qn qsFqqrjq^T qrq^qj 
■?pfcqqTqq#T qiqq^ qqf qiR'qPd i qrfq q^qrqst dMqRq did^M qqfq qqr i 
qrqq^ ^pqqnqqfqt wf q qjfqqpd i TjfRqfq qqqrlfq i 

rqcK^i J ll^rsq>i: q^f qnqqE qqPd q I 
qiq^ q wpM qqf qq qqq'itf n 
sqrqpT %qqr ^t qgqtfqqt qqfqq: i 
qg^qfqf qrq^qrq: Tjqf%q q^tq q«q n 
q§TRR H u -Sd=h ^qqi qqqjFT cj 4^q. I 
^jqf%q q^tq Tjqf cpft ^q: II 
q$iT^ qqR*tf qqf ^UHiPsd^dqi i 
Tqqq: qqqq qiqT qffiqqq ; n 

fqq qtqq qTqiqi fqr qrMfq sjqq^ i 
3TTq — fqq#q ffqf sj ( .&q>'HlciqiPi'jil I 

■qH<yi qqr^ qt qt qrqr q^TW: n [ ] 

q^qqqt ifqqq( ?) qqqqs ^q: q q£t q qq%q q fqqt q qxftq ^ | 
qr^q qtqqq q fqqft 1 qq Ttqqqiqq? fq3 sRrqffqft i ■jq: ■gqqrf?q%qT 
aqqpffqq q?ftfi qqfqqqtqq 4^1<qi qnfqqqqq qq^tfi qprrqfcriqq l [{\^ \ 
fqqT^R qtqptqj fqqr^Trqfq ^fqqT oq^^^qqTfoT^i qq qq q^ fq#^ 
qw«ffqq(fq^)q^q: i 3S> ^qrqrfqiqt ft: q?«nqq qt vnPd+i'R aqqq qiqiq^ 
■^qFTTPRq srrqf qj pfqq f f q^qT qi^Rqq,RcbRdl( ?) qtr§ qqqff qq fq 
•y, u iPd qqnr ^ ^ qqqfRqqr) q^jqq; qm<Ni^ qjiiPd Tp;f \ ^ qqf q q^ifqqqr 

qqM qq| qq [ ] qiqqq i \ \ qrgfqqnjqq: hmknh W ■jz? tpf wq 

qT? i ffq qTfqqrq? fqqcpq : i q^Tf qtqt qqiyi^: ^qqiffq^qqT i qfq^jf 
qrfq% fqqT qqRjqq q qftqqqq^i q q qrq^qj q^-arfqj^ w^i ^?qi 
^iiPd°h fqsq q^ qqq^q sqqif^i 3qqT[f ]qqqf : i aS> f qirqtqq^i 3S> q 
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XUII 


ft ; £ > e?¥T?t?¥¥'t fftth i f^t i^oq 

Um^ ■UtMRIciifedHI^'Ji TJ^ FTF FTFFT: | 5(iir<rl=h<*-H dldHi 

^^ebKchi^ i FfFFFFT^ d FF^FTtfeFdF, FFT ^RR Fp$TFT%F HMIIFFFFT 
HSMdl: I wtFrfw^ g 3 Pd«fd I 3Rt5fq d % FT^ F^FSTtf <J WT FFfd fFT 
^Ff: I ^F FTFF FET Ffc F ftFFt I ^F: 511 iP N> H$Md T^JFT 3F%ft Mftwfif I 
ycfHFF^ FTF, ^llPdd>H, q.dy.cIN I FFt 5>llPd+', 3RTFT FTF <fFF I F^T SJF 
ij ll Pd^H ^kT fF%F ^cFTT I dfa^ 3FFTrf F I FF( ?)FFF ^FR F I ^FTFT^T 
FF: q^frlchi <J ^IddT I F^tcFT ^PdFilPM^ W$\ FFFFT % FrFdT 

FfFF* I FTF Wl: I ^FT F^T FEFT ^dMPdcfFF F I Ftfd FTTTF, FfcFFFT 
FTF FF^ 4)P<w)Pd I fFf^F F%F, FEF7: 1 FpFT* Tt TjEFTFTT: I FSF7 Ff«TFFT^T 
VIlPd^H "J^ct Trf: 37^fT FFfo I 35Nl^i s^'dl^lF Wt^F FdJFTFJ 

T?pfFT3TF FT3Td TdF FffFt EJfF TTFTF I 
cb)<^?l? ebk^Sn? FFdFt( ?) FTF TFFTFF, II 

D^Fdl F4chd F#^F I ^4 e H4ldd<^ fFF E]jF FTFF I 3TTFFpF FFf 
FFTF^I U^P^lPd PddlPd F^FT FTF^FFt F PFF'c$ I TTcj tYFFT^Ff ^kFT FEFTF, 

oFTFi^F I FlcfF FTF^°T FT 'JF : fFFFTFPFPF FTFFfF I 3S> ^FiHlPddl 3TT \ I 
fFFF^FFF: I 3TF 3T«TF^fF fFFFlfFFT FFFTFFFT^T F^F, FTF TTETF: I 3T^F 
FFpF RU^dF) ^kFT FFTFTFTfF FF%F ^[Fj^CF^) H^dH*^ cj 

TFN^FJ FSTTF, FFft FFPfFTTFTFT: I ^FT H I R d ^1 d Fi i i FF?F^ Pff^^‘ FT#F F 
fFFtFF: I FT^FTFTdTFfF'^f PdM->d;g ^F^fFFFJ rFF«^ 3TFTFF fF°F 
FpfdFFfep^FFJ ^F tTF^F FTF^F, HI^F^'H F9TF, I 

(3FJtif) 


FtF : FtZigFR % 3FJFR F^FT F3F #T Ft MfFd4T % FTF #n 1 1 


Regaining the Heritage of Lost Buddhist Sanskrit Texts 
A New Dimension of Sanskrit Studies 

— S. S. Bahulkar — 

[The tradition of Sanskrit studies, following the modem, western methodology 
has the glorious history of about 200 years. During this period, major texts m Sanskrit, 
right from the Vedas to the late Sanskrit texts of 18th century A. D. have been published 
Most of the important texts have been translated into Indian and non-Indian modem 
languages Research monographs and articles related to several topics have been published. 
StiU there are several manuscripts of thousands of Sanskrit texts, written m vanous nd, “ 
scripts available in the manuscript libraries in India and foreign countries as well as in 
private collections. It is worthwhile therefore to search for the new material for study an 
bring out critical editions of those texts. Among the unpublished texts, we find the treasure 
of Mahayana Buddhist Sanskrit texts. Although a number of these texts have been 
published, there are still hundreds of Sanskrit texts available in the form of 
written in various scripts, e. g. Newari, Old Bangla, Maithih, Ranjana • a* so 
published so far need revision in the light of new manuscript material and the Tibetan and 

Chinese translations. . , . T ;vv»t 

There are hundreds of manuscripts of Buddhist Sansknt texts preserved in Tibet. 

Scholars such as Rahul Sankrityayan, G. Tucci, and so on have made commendable efforts 

to bring this treasure of Sanskrit texts out of Tibet. The Sanskrit texts preserved in the 

monasteries in Tibet are gradually becoming available. In recent yean, s ome. of he 

important Buddhist Sanskrit texts have been published by western scholars in collaboration 

with the Chinese government. There are at least 4566 Sanskrit texts that had been rtanslated 

into Tibetan; out of which not more than a thousand texts have been published. The 

remaining texts are available only in their Tibetan translations. The Tibetan translations of 

the Sanskrit texts are so literal, so faithful and so pedantic that it is possible to restore the 

texts from the Tibetan into Sanskrit. These texts, available only in their Tibetan translations, 

can thus be re-translated into Sanskrit by using a scientific methodology and can be made 

available to the world of scholars. Unfortunately, not many scholars have made efforts m 

that direction. The methodology of restoration or reverse translation has yet to be evolved. 

The paper discusses the nature of this new and unique branch of Sansknt studies and the 

problems of critically editing the Mahayana Buddhist Sanskrit texts.] 

♦ Paperpresentedin^ nationaJseminar on "South Asian Civilazation: An Overview- 

organised by B. L. Centre of Sanskrit and Indological Studies, Tilak Maharashtra 
Vidyapeeth, Pune, 19-20 January, 2007. 
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XLIII 


1. Brief History of Traditional Way of Sanskrit Studies 

The tradition of Sanskrit studies in India has undergone considerable 

changes during the past three millennia. Even a brief survey of the 

vicissitudes of this tradition itself is a subject of an independent monograph. 

It is rather difficult to cast even a cursory glance over it in a single talk. The 

beginnings of Sanskrit studies may be sought in the tradition of svadhyaya, 

i. e., the recitation of one's own Vedic sakha } Along with the recitation of 

Vedic samhitas and brahmanas, the memorization of the Vedanga texts was 

also brought into practice. Thus, in the course of time, the tradition of the 

study of the Vedas and the Vedangas through the oral transmission 

gradually developed. The practice of svadhyaya received due recognition in 

and was adopted by the non-Vedic tradition, particularly in the Buddhist 

tradition where the word svadhyaya came to be used in the sense of the 

recitation of Pali suttas or Sanskrit sutras. Later on, the svadhyaya included 

a number of texts on sciences and arts, some of which, such as the 

Dhanurveda or Ayurveda enjoyed the status of upaveda 'a subordinate 

veda', while the Mahabharata and the Natyasastra were accorded the status 
2 * 

of the fifth Veda , in those particular traditions. In the Vedic period, there 
existed some texts of the nature of Itihasa and Purana that were also 
probably recited on certain occasions. That could be the beginning of the 
narration of Itihasa and Purana. We come across various lists of works, 
denoting the extent of knowledge presented in scientific treatises. One of 
such lists could be found in Patanjali's Mahabhasya: catvaro vedah sahgah 
sarahasyah ...vakovakyam itihasah puranarh vaidyakam ity etavah 
chabdasya prayogavisayah . 1 2 3 

As the volume of the texts on a variety of subjects increased, it was 
no longer possible to study all the texts merely through the oral transmission 


1 . It would not be strictly correct to call the language of the Vedas as ‘Vedic Sanskrit’, as 
the name Sanskrit was given in the post Vedic period, to the classical language 
governed by Panini's rules. 

2. VTTcT I Source unknown. 

^ ^ I Pel 4, I 

nan ll Bharata’s Natyasastra, 1.12. 

3. Patanjali's Mahabhasya, Ahnika I, p. 9. 
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and commit them to memory. It was then necessary to preserve them in a 
written form. That was the beginning of writing and copying the 
manuscripts in ancient India. Although there were manuscripts of Vedic 
texts, it was never considered to be proper to make use of a manuscript or a 
pothl of Veda for the purpose of recitation. The oral tradition was always 
considered to be authentic, particularly in the case of the Rgveda, and that 
tradition had always supremacy over a written word. A student reciting the 
veda with the help of a book was considered to be one among the six 
wretched reciters (pathakadhama ). In the course of time, all texts including 
the Vedic ones were committed to writing. We find the manuscripts written 
in scripts, in different parts of India and in different periods of time . 1 It is 
evident that the ancient Universities such as Taksasila and Nalanda had rich 
libraries and were famous for the teaching of various disciplines, besides the 
Buddhist religious and philosophical texts. The intellectual activity in ancient 
India resulted in the establishment of various branches of learning. One of 
the lists of ancient disciplines includes four vedas, six Sastras, eighteen 
Puranas, fourteen Vidyas and sixty-four Kalas. The list is not 
comprehensive: it excludes the non-vedic philosophical tenets such as that 
of Carvakas, of Jainas and of Buddhists. Some works included in the list 
are overlapping as the fourteen Vidyas, enumerated in a well-known verse, 
include Vedas, Mimamsa, Nyaya, and Puranas. It excludes the Vedarigas. 
All works pertaining to these disciplines were written in the Sanskrit 
language and most of the subjects were presumably included in the curricula 
of ancient universities. 


1. It should be noted that unlike the regional Indian languages, the Sanskrit language 
generally is not restricted to any single script. There are Sanskrit manuscripts in ancient 
as well as modem Indian scripts; even we find Sanskrit scriptures written in non- 
Indian ancient scripts, such as Chinese, Tibetan, Mongolian and so on. 

2. This listing is popular in Maharashtra. The source of the list is however not known to 
me. 

3. *fekll I 

^ fen n 

TTPfelft % tR: I 

sfell'M Rcjsf R 'fell ftsfetacfl: II ffh 

Quoted in Sabdakalpadruma under felT, Vol. IV, p. 389. 
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In the course of time, due to the changing political and social 
conditions, the traditional Sanskrit studies suffered major setbacks. The 
tradition of the study of various ancient sciences and arts gradually began to 
fade after the destruction of the ancient universities, such as those of 
Taksasila, Vikramasila, Nalanda and so on, by Muslim invaders. Despite 
the adverse social and political conditions, the study of Vedas and Sastras 
such as Nyaya, Mimamsa, Vyakarana, Vedanta, Kavyasastra continued. 
The sciences such as astronomy and astrology, sculpture, medicine and the 
arts like music received generous patronage of the foreign rulers; had good 
interaction with the foreign masters well versed in their own traditional 
sciences and arts and made further progress. 

2. Sanskrit Studies in Modern Period 

The British rule over India introduced a new administrative system as well 
as a new educational system. The study of the English language and the 
western method of learning became of prime importance. The British Raj 
introduced the study of Sanskrit in schools, colleges and universities and 
made it open for the first time to all, irrespective of religion, caste and 
gender. The study of Sanskrit had already begun in the West, as a part of 
Indology which itself was a part of a new discipline called Oriental studies. 
The British educational system gave also a new approach, a new method of 
the study of Sanskrit. As early as in the 17 th century, European travellers 
and missionaries, who visited India, acquired knowledge of Indian 
languages and literature. For their administrative purposes and in their 
administrative interest, the British administrators found it necessary to 
acquire the knowledge of the way of life of their subjects, the Indians, their 
religious beliefs and practices, their laws and customs, the ways of thinking 
of Indians. It was Warren Hestings, the then Governor General of India, 
who motivated some Brahmins to compile a digest of their age-old legal 
system. An English translation of the Sanskrit digest was prepared through 
its Persian translation and was published in 1776. He also encouraged 
Charles Wilkins to study Sanskrit at Benaras. Wilkins published in 1785 the 
first ever English translation of the Bhagavadgita under the title "The Songs 
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of the Adorable One" and two years later, of the Hitopadesa "Friendly 
Advice" ( Macdonell 1972: 2). 

These were some of the first and stray attempts of the westerners 
who took interest in the study of Sanskrit. It was Sir William Jones (1746- 
94) who was the pioneer of Sanskrit studies in the West. During his eleven 
years' stay in India, he founded the Asiatic Society of Calcutta in 1785 and 
translated Sanskrit works in English, namely, the Sakuntala, the Manusmrti 
and the Rtusamhara. His translations aroused keen interest in the west for 
the study of Sanskrit. The contributions of Henry Thomas Colebrooke 
(1765-1837), Alexander Hamilton (1765-1824), Friedrick Schlegel and 
Franz Bopp played an important role in laying the foundation of Sanskrit 
studies in Europe (Macdonell 1972: 2-3). 

The early phase of the Sanskrit studies in the West consists mainly 
in the study of classical Sanskrit. In the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
a serious and systematic study of Vedic literature began in Europe and 
America. Rudolf von Roth, W. D. Whitney, H. Grassmann, K. F. Geldner, 
A. Hillebrandt, H. Oldenberg, A. Bergaigne, A. Weber, F. Max Mueller, 
and many others did pioneering work in the field of Vedic studies. Western 
scholars also studied other classical Indian languages, namely Pali and 
Prakrit, systems of Indian philosophy, Indian religions and so on. The 
intellectual activity of those scholars consisted in critical editions of hitherto 
unpublished Sanskrit texts, their translations and writing monographs on 
various topics related to Indology. In the West, a series called "The Sacred 
Books of the East" offered excellent English translations of important works 
pertaining to Asian religions. The Pali Texts Society, London, founded by 
T. W. Rhys Davids published critical editions of a number of Buddhist Pali 
texts as well as their English translation. Albert Weber wrote a monumental 
treatise "On the Sacred Scripture of the Jainas in Indische Studien, Vols. 
16-17. A series of excellent monographs on a variety of subjects was 
published under the title Grundriss "Plan." Indian scholars, following the 
foot-steps of their western counterparts, made significant contributions to 
the researches in Indology: Rajendralal Mitra, R. G. Bhandarkar, Shankar 
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Pandurang Pandit, Harprasad Sastri, Sir Ganganath Jha, to name a few. 
These scholars were instrumental in laying the foundation of the western 
method of Sanskrit studies. Their work gave a new dimension to Sanskrit 
studies in India. A number of series of publications in India and in other 
countries, such as Bibliotheca Indica, Bibliotheca Buddhica, Kashmir 
Sanskrit Series, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, Anandasrama Sanskrit Series, 
Kavyamala, etc. made many important Sanskrit works available, for the first 
time, in a printed form. The activity continued through the nineteenth 
century and also in the twentieth century. By the end of the first half of the 
twentieth century, most of the major works in Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit 
were edited and translated into modem Indian and western languages. 

3. Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts 

Western and Indian scholars also made surveys of manuscripts in the 
collections of libraries in India and other countries and prepared catalogues. 
On the basis of these catalogues, Theodor Aufrecht prepared Catalogus 
Catalogorum that consisted information of several thousands of works. 
These works did not include Buddhist works, the number of which is 
considerably high. The New Catalogus Catalogorum, initiated by V. 
Raghavan, is being published in several volumes and gives abundant 
information on the manuscripts published and unpublished. These 
catalogues show that there are still many more minor works not yet 
published. Besides the published catalogues in the libraries in India, Europe 
and elsewhere, there are many private collections where many unpublished 
manuscripts will be available. There are also manuscripts in the possession 
of the libraries that have not been catalogued. In 1953-54, V. Raghavan 
conducted a survey of uncatalogued Indian manuscripts in various libraries 
in 13 countries of Europe and made a list of as many as 20,000 manuscripts. 
There are many more Sanskrit manuscripts acquired after V. Raghavan s 
survey. The number of Sanskrit manuscripts, including those in the older 
collections would be about 80,000 to 90,000 (Aithal 1994. 4). The 
Tubingen University Library holds 858 Indian manuscripts, about 490 of 
which were purchased or copied on request of Rudolph von Roth. These 
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manuscripts are of historical value among which is the first manuscript of 
the Paippalada Samhita of the Atharvaveda ever to come to Europe (Zeller 
1994: 316-317). The Nepal German Manuscripts Preservation Project has 
done a magnificent work of micro-filming almost all Sanskrit manuscripts in 
the libraries as well as in private collections in Nepal. Some years ago, the 
Indira Gandhi National Centre for the Arts has done similar work in India. 
Now the National Mission for Manuscripts, established by the Govt, of 
India, has taken an ambitious project of conducting surveys of manuscripts, 
their digitization and conservation. 

In short, there are treasures of manuscripts in which one can find 
new manuscripts of the works already published or of the works that are yet 
to be published. For example, a new edition of the Skandapurana is being 
prepared by Hans Bakkar and others in Groningen, the Netherlands. 
(Adriaensen et al 1998; Bakker & Isaacson 2005). As is well-known, the 
Skandapurana is not a homogenous text. There are different recensions of 
this Purana found in the manuscripts and no printed edition such as that of 
the Venkatesvara Press can be called a real critical edition prepared in a 
satisfactory manner. Bakkar's edition is based on a Nepalese palm-leaf 
manuscript, which has become available recently. It is one of the oldest 
manuscripts dated before 1000 A. D. Another example is of the edition of a 
Buddhist text, the Alokamala of Kambalapada, the only Sanskrit manuscript 
of which is deposited in the library of Tokyo University. It was noticed first 
by Chri. Lindtner and was edited by him some years ago. (Lindtner 1985: 
109-221). There should be several such manuscripts that are still unnoticed 
or not yet edited by scholars. 

In recent years, Sheldon Pollock and other ten scholars in America 
and Europe, namely, Madhav Deshpande, Johannes Bronkhorst, Karin 
Preisendanz, Dominik Wujastyk, Christopher Minkowski, Jan E. M. Huben 
and so on have undertaken an interesting and important project of studying 
"the Sanskrit Knowledge Systems on the Eve of Colonialism." The 
webpage concerned gives the following information: "The Sanskrit 
Knowledge-Systems Project investigates the structure and social context of 
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Sanskrit science and knowledge from 1550 to 1750. The period witnessed a 
flowering of scholarship lasting until the coming of colonialism, when a 
decline set in that ended the age-old power of Sanskrit thought to shape 
Indian intellectual history." These ten scholars "will inventory, collect, and 
analyze this scholarship in selected disciplines from four regional complexes 
(the disciplines include: language philosophy, logic-epistemology, law, 
astral science, medicine). Social-historical data on the intellectuals will be 
collected in a prosopographical archive. The outcome will be a volume of 
essays, the first of its kind, on forms of knowledge in India on the threshold 
of colonialism, examining at once the discourse of scholarship, its social 
life, and regional character. The bio-bibliographical archive, along with 
manuscripts of important unpublished works, will also be made available on 
a website. The project will contribute to future comparative histories of 
Indo-Persian and vernacular science of the period and, more broadly, of 
early-modern Indian and European thought." (See the webpage, 
www.columbia.edu/itc/mealac/pollock/sks/papers/index.html). For this 
purpose, the scholars have collected, among other sources, various 
manuscripts from the libraries in India and other countries. These 
manuscripts pertain to a number of Sanskrit works composed on the eve of 
colonialism. 

4. Buddhist Sanskrit Literature 

As regards the Buddhist Sanskrit literature, it should be noted that there is 
relatively much scope for genuine research work, editing and translating the 
Mahayana Sanskrit texts. The beginnings of the Buddhist studies were more 
focused on editing and translating the texts available in the Pali Canon 
represented by the Theravadins, the only school ( nikaya ) of the HInayana or 
sravakayana survived in the traditions of Sri Lanka, Myanmar and Thailand. 
There were a number of schools of the HInayana and the Mahayana in 
ancient India. The literature of some of the schools is available in Sanskrit or 
mixed Sanskrit. According to Vinitadeva, a Buddhist Pundit of eighth 
century A. D., the Sarvastivadins used Sanskrit, the Mahasanghikas the 
Prakrit, the Sammitiyas ApabhrariiSa and the Sthaviravadins (i. e. 
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Theravadins) PaisacI (Wintemitz 1900: 217, n. 3). It is generally agreed that 
the Sarvastivadins first began to use Sanskrit as the language of their 
Canon. This school dates back to 2 nd century B. C. Although there is no 
exact and complete information about the Sanskrit Canon of the 
Sarvastivadins, there are some remnants of that canon survived in the 
manuscripts and block-prints discovered in Eastern Turkistan, in quotations 
in Buddhist texts and the Chinese and the Tibetan translations of some of 
the works of Sarvastivadins. On the basis of this evidence, it has been 
argued that "both Canons (Pali and Sanskrit) had a common source, 
probably the lost Magadhi Canon, from which first the Pali Canon branched 
off in one part of India, and then, later on, the Sanskrit Canon in another 
district" (Wintemitz 1900: 227). The Canon of the Mulasarvastivadins has 
come down to us in an incomplete form. We have no information of the 
canons of other sects, not even of the Mahayanists. One of the important 
works that mark the beginnings of the Buddhist mixed Sanskrit works is the 
Mahavastu, a biography of the Buddha, a collection of Jatakas and 
Avadanas. The work corresponds to the Mahavagga of the Pali 
Vinayapitaka and the Vinayavastu of the Vinayapitaka of the Sarvastivadins 
and is the text of the Lokottaravadins belonging to Mahasanghikas. The 
older part of the work belongs to 2 nd century B. C. and the enlarged one to 
the 4 th century A. D. Another work of much importance is the Lalitavistara 
‘the Exhaustive Story of the Sport (of Buddha)’. It describes itself as the 
work belonging to Hinayana, but exhibits all features of Mahayana sutras. 
The work was translated into Chinese around the first century A. D. It 
should probably belong to the same period as that of the Mahavastu. 

Asvaghosa, who flourished in the first century A. D., is credited 
with two Sanskrit Mahakavyas, and perhaps the oldest Mahakavyas, 
namely, the Buddhacarita and the Saundarananda, both of which are related 
to Buddha's life. Besides, there are some works ascribed to him: 
Sariputraprakarana, Vajrasuci, and Sutralankara (or Kalpanamanditika). 
After the first century A. D., a number of works were composed: the 
Saddharmapundarikasutra, the Prajnaparamitasutras, the Sukhavativyuha, 
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the Samadhirajasutra, the Dasabhumikasutra, and many other sutras in 
praise of a variety of Mahayana deities. The Acaryas belonging to various 
schools of Buddhism composed a number of treatises. The 
Abhidharmakosa is the work of Sarvastivadins, but is fundamental for all 
schools of Buddhism. The Bodhicaryavatara of Santideva explains the ideal 
and the path of Bodhisattva, the most important concept in Mahayana. In 
fact, the Mahayana is called as Bodhisattvayana. The Siksasamuccaya is 
another work of Santideva. Though its nature is different from that of the 
former one, it deals with the same Bodhisattva doctrine. There are numerous 
philosophical works pertaining to the four schools of Buddhist philosophy: 
the Vaibhasika, the Sautrantika, the Vijnanavada or Yogacara and the 
Madhyamaka. Some of the works are available in Sanskrit and have been 
critically edited and published. These are the works of Nagarjuna, 
Aryadeva, Asanga, Candrakirti, Maitreyanatha, Gunaprabha, Dinnaga, 
Dharmaklrti, Santaraksita, Kamalasila and so on. The Mahayana has two 
divisions: the Paramitayana and the Mantrayana or Vajrayana. Some of the 
Paramita texts and the Tan trie ones have been published. But there are still 
many more works available in Sanskrit and yet to be edited and published. 
There are also small works such as Mahatmyas, Stotras composed by 
Buddhist poets and Dharanls. Besides the Buddhist literature, there are 
works on Sanskrit grammar, dictionaries and prosody composed by 
Buddhist masters. The exact number of the works available and the lost 
ones is difficult to ascertained; but it cannot be less than 4000. 

5. Buddhist Manuscripts 
A) Manuscripts in Nepal and Tibet 

These Buddhist texts were written on palm-leaves and paper and were 
written in various ancient scripts such as Newari, a script used and being 
used in Nepal by Newari people, the majority of whom is Buddhist. There 
are certain varieties of Newari such as Bhujimol, Pachumol and so on. 
There are other scripts such as Maithili, old Bangla, Kutila, Vartula, Ranjana 
and Devanagarl in which the Buddhist works were copied. The manuscripts 
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written on palm-leaves and in the old varieties of these scripts are generally 
more authentic than the texts available in paper manuscripts and written in 
comparatively modem varieties of scripts. There are numerous difficulties in 
reading these manuscripts, most of which are found in wretched condition. 
First, the scribes did not know Sanskrit fairly well; they have made 
numerous blunders. The scripts are difficult to read. One is likely to read the 
clusters of consonants in a wrong way. And it is difficult to read the 
manuscript properly, if the reader is not familiar with the subject matter. It is 
often observed that the readings in most of the manuscripts are extremely 
corrupt. 

These difficulties are in no way unique to the Buddhist manuscripts; 
but the number of such manuscripts is quite high in respect of the Buddhist 
manuscripts. While most of the manuscripts have been discovered in Nepal, 
a treasure of many a rare Sanskrit manuscript is still preserved in Tibet, now 
in the possession of the Chinese government, and generally inaccessible to 
scholars outside China. Some of the Manuscripts were discovered by Rahul 
Sankrityayan and G. Tucci during their tours to Tibet in search of the 
Sanskrit manuscripts. The photographs of the manuscripts taken by Rahul 
Sankrityayan and Tucci have been made available to scholars. These 
collections of photographs have very rare, mostly single manuscripts of 
Sanskrit texts. Many of these texts have been critically edited by scholars. 
There are still many more texts available in these collections. The Rahul 
Sankrityayan Collection is deposited at the Bihar Research Society, Patna. 
The collection of G.Tucci is also rich in copies of rare manuscripts. 
Recently, R. Gnoli and his colleagues have prepared a catalogue of Tucchi’s 
Sanskrit manuscripts and photographs of Sanskrit texts that he had 
photographed during his research in Tibet and Nepal. This collection has 
copies some rare manuscripts. While organising and cataloguing this 
collection, Francesco sferra discovered a microfilm of a manuscript of the 
Vimalaprabha, the celebrated encyclopaedic commentary on the 
Kalacakratantra. The original manuscript which Tucci had brought from 
Nepal is lost. There is also a modem copy of another manuscript of 
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Vimalaprabha (Sferra 1995 : 359-60). There are several other Sanskrit 
manuscripts still available in Tibet. After the Chinese occupation of Tibet in 
1959, some of the Tibetan monasteries were reportedly attacked by the 
troops of the Chinese army, along with the Potala palace of H. H. the Dalai 
Lama. There prevailed an impression that the manuscripts in the palace and 
the monasteries had been destroyed in that political turmoil. The impression 
proved to be wrong, as there are reliable reports that most of the 
manuscripts have been brought to Beijing and are safe in the custody of the 
Chinese Government. It is regrettable that no serious attempt has been made 
either by the Indian Govt, or by the influential Indian scholars to reach this 
treasure of manuscripts which had been taken by Indian Pundits to Tibet 
and which formed the basis of the Tibetan translations. In recent years, 
some Western scholars have endeavoured to get access to the rich collection 
of rare Sanskrit manuscripts in Tibet. Some of the rare texts from Tibet have 
been published in the last decade: the Madhyamakahrdayakarika of 
Bhavaviveka, the only work of that Svatantrika Madhyamika available in the 
original Sanskrit, has recently been edited by Chri. Lindtner on the basis of 
a single manuscript of that text (Lindtner 2001). A diplomatic edition of the 
Yogimanohara, a commentary on Nagarjuna's Tantric work, Pancakrama, 
has been prepared jointly by Zhongxin Jiang and Toru Tomabechi 
(Zhongxin & Tomabechi 1996). It is a matter of great delight that Prof. 
Ernst Steinkellner of Vienna University, Austria, has succeeded in entering 
into an agreement with the Chinese scholars. As a result of the agreement 
between the Chinese Tibetology Research Centre, Beijing and the Australian 
Academy of Sciences, Vienna, held on January 9, 2004, the first joint 
publication of a series of Sanskrit texts from the Tibetan Autonomous 
Region has appeared in 2005. The text published under this series is one of 
the rare ones; it is a critical edition of the Visalamalavatl, Jinendrabuddhis's 
commentary on Dinnaga's Pramanasamuccaya, chapter I, edited by 
Steinkellner and others (Steinkellner et al 2005). Steinkellner has also made 
a hypothetical reconstruction of the Sanskrit text of the first chapter of 
Pramanasamuccaya, with the help of the two Tibetan translations and on the 
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basis of the hitherto known (unknown?) Sanskrit fragments and the 
linguistic materials gained from Jinendrabuddhi's Tika. (Steinkellner 2005) 
In the latest issue (no. 42) of Dhih, the Journal of Rare Buddhist Texts 
Research Unit of the Central Institute of Higher Tibetan Studies, Samath, an 
exhaustive list of the Sanskrit manuscripts in Tibet has been published on 
the basis of various reports of notices of those manuscripts. The list 
includes many Sanskrit works that were not known till date as to have 
existed in Tibet. 

B) Central Asian Manuscripts 

Apart from the photographs of the manuscripts or their copies in Tibet, there 
are many fragments of Buddhist Sanskrit works discovered in the Central 
Asia. From the publication of the "Bower Manuscript" from Eastern 
Turkistan by A. F. R. Homle in 1891 onwards, there was a new dimension 
of Sanskrit studies. Though the manuscripts are available in fragments, the 
material is of immense importance. These manuscripts were written in 
North-western India and belong to the Kusana period. Scholars have 
discovered early manuscripts written in the Kharosthi script from Eastern 
Turkistan, the language of which is however a Prakrit dialect of North- 
western India called Gandhari. The four German expeditions to Central Asia 
called "Turf an Expeditions" (1902-3, 1904-5, 1905-7, 1913-14) discovered 
many important Buddhist Sanskrit texts. Some of the most important texts 
available in those manuscripts have been edited by scholars such as 
Heinrich Liiders, Ernst Waldschmidt, and their disciples and co-workers. 
The importance of these manuscripts remains lies in the fact that they supply 
so far unknown information on lost Buddhist works. Secondly, these 
remains provide specimens of forms of the Prakrit dialects found in Sanskrit 
plays. These remains are also useful in editing the Buddhist texts found in 
the manuscripts discovered in Nepal and Gilgit. For example, the text of the 
Saddharmapundarikasutra found in the Gilgit manuscripts is very similar to 
that of the Nepalese manuscripts as well as the text that was at the base of 
the Chinese and the Tibetan translations of that text. The text found in the 
Central Asian Fragments shows essential differences from the one handed 
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down in other recensions and thus is of much importance for the study of 
the textual history of the Saddharmapundarikasutra. Heinnz Bechert has 
published the results of his detailed studies on these manuscripts in his 
work published from Gottingen (Bechert 1972). He has elsewhere pointed 
out that, "while editing this text, scholars have used an eclectical method and 
have inserted the readings from the Central Asian manuscripts into the text, 
replacing the readings from the latter recensions." According to him, the 
Sanskrit philology has completely failed so far to establish critical and 
reliable editions of Saddharmapundarika" (Bechert 1975 : 321-22). The 
Sanskrit fragments of the Lalitavistara have recently been discovered in the 
Hoemle Collection of Central Asian Sanskrit fragments in the British 
Library. The script of the fragments is, according to Shin'ichiro Hori, the 
early Turkistan Brahmi, type b, and may be dated to the seventh century A. 
D. The fragments are therefore nearly 1000 years older than the Nepali 
manuscripts used so far for the critical edition. These fragments show some 
morphological and phonological peculiarities and contain some words not 
recorded in Edgerton's Dictionary of Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit (Hori 2006 . 
74). The fragments include those of some texts that are lost in the Sanskrit 
originals which may not be found in the Chinese or the Tibetan translations. 
For example, Richard Saloman of the University of Washington, Seattle, 
has recently discovered two new fragments of the Sanskrit texts, one a 
Stotra and the other a text on the Abhidharma, among the Buddhist Sanskrit 
manuscripts from Central Asia. The Stotra, though not identified, closely 
resembles the Varnarhavarna and the Satapancasataka or Adyardhasataka of 
Matrceta. The script of the fragment of the Abhidharma text resembles 
Sander's Gupta B, h of 4 th to 5 th Century A. D. The fragment may be useful 
for a historical study of the Abhidharma. (Saloman and Cox 1988 : 141- 
154). 

If all this material is compared with the fragments of the text from 
Central Asia, it may give some valuable results. In the thirteenth World 
Sanskrit Conference, held recently, in July 2006, at Edinburgh, Scotland, 
Richard Saloman has reported the results of radiocarbon dating tests 
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performed by the Australian Nuclear Science and Technology Organisation 
(ANSTO) on two birch-bark scrolls from the Robert Senior Collection, 
containing Buddhist texts in the Gandhari language and Kharosthi script. 
These tests yielded calibrated ranges of probable dates (2s) between A. D. 
81-244 and A. D. 129-263. These dates were consistent with what has been 
predicted on linguistic, palaeographic, and epigraphic grounds, most 
importantly, the association of the scrolls with an inscription dated in the 
thirteenth year of the era of Kaniska, indicating a likely date around the 
middle of the second century A. D. Further radiocarbon tests on the 
fragments of Gandhari manuscripts on palm-leaves have been carried out by 
the same organisation (ANSTO). These fragments are believed to have been 
found near Bamiyan, Afghanistan, and are from the Schoyen collection. 
These tests revealed that the fragment of the Mahaparinirvana Sutra (SC No. 
2179/65) dates back to A. D. 53-234 and other two fragments to A. D. 72- 
245 and A. D. 210-417 respectively (Saloman 2006 : 148). The evidence of 
all these newly discovered manuscripts, or the fragments and the scientific 
tests carried out with the techniques applied to the fragments have certainly 
offered some new results useful in deciding the chronology of the Buddhist 
Sanskrit texts, their transmissions and the translations and in preparing 
critical editions of those texts. 

6. Chinese Translations of Buddhist Sanskrit Texts 

In the process of solving the textual problems of these texts, the general 
methodology of the Indian textual criticism can be useful to a certain extent. 
There is however a unique tool for critically editing the Mahayana Buddhist 
texts. The tool is the help offered by the Chinese and the Tibetan (and some 
times the Mongolian) classical translations. 

The value of the Chinese translations lies in the fact that they are 
useful in discovering their Indie sources as well as the language of the base 
manuscripts, generally regarded to be the Gandhari Prakrit, flourished in the 
North-western part of India, eastern Afghanistan, and parts of the Tarim 
basin, during the first half of the first millennium. The so-called Gandhari 
hypothesis, postulated by John Brough some thirty years ago has recently 
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been reconsidered by David Boucher on the basis of some new finds of 
Gandharan Buddhist literature discovered over the past decade. (Boucher 
2006 : 21) 

The Chinese translations are dated as early as the 2 nd century A. D.; 
while the activity of the Tibetan ones was begun around the 8 th century A. 
D. when Buddhism was introduced for the first time in Tibet. The 
Mongolian translations are quite late and are based on the Tibetan 
translations, not directly from Sanskrit. The Tibetan translations are very 
literal, while the Chinese ones are less literal, but often supply information, 
which cannot be obtained by reading the Tibetan translations. In this 
connection, Prof. G. Tucci, a doyen of Sino-Tibetan studies says: "Even 
though the Chinese seems very often to adhere quite strictly to the original, 
we cannot state that it is literal in every passage. As a rule, the Chinese 
translators do not produce their text, verbatim, as the Tibetan ones do; they 
try to render the original in such a way that it becomes intelligible to 
Chinese readers" (Tucci 1929 : i). The Chinese translations, being thus 
complementary to the Tibetan ones, need to be taken into consideration 
while editing, restoring or translating a Buddhist Sanskrit text. The Sanskrit 
text of the Lalitavistara has so far been edited by a number of scholars, on 
the basis of the Sanskrit manuscripts from Nepal and also with the help of 
the Tibetan translation (Rajendralal Mitra 1877, S. Lefman 1902 and 1908, 
P. L. Vaidya 1958, Santibhikshu Shastri 1984). A new critical edition, on 
the basis of the Sanskrit manuscripts, the Tibetan and the Chinese 
translations is being prepared by Koichi Hokazano. (Hokazano 1996) 

Some of the Buddhist works, such as those of the Abhidharma or 
Vibhasa literature are lost in Sanskrit and are not available in the Tibetan 
translations. In this case, the works need to be restored or translated from 
the Chinese translations alone. 

7. Tibetan Translations of Sanskrit Texts 

As regards the Tibetan translations, we get immense help from them when 
we intend to restore, edit or translate a Buddhist Sanskrit work. The Tibetan 
script was invented by a Tibetan scholar Thon-mi Sambhona, on the basis 
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of some Indian script of the 8 th century A. D. This scholar visited India, at 
the instructions of the Tibetan king Sron-btsan sgam-po. He went to 
Magadha and studied Sanskrit with both Brahmana and Buddhist Pundits. 
While inventing or evolving the Tibetan script, he prepared eight works on 
writing and grammar and also translated some Buddhist scriptures. On his 
return to Tibet, the translation activity began and continued nearly for a 
thousand years. The translations were made jointly by the Indian scholars 
and the Tibetan translators. The translations were subsequently revised by 
some other scholars. In order to make correct translations, it was necessary 
to lay down some rules and prepare particular technical vocabulary, as most 
of the Sanskrit works pertained to Buddhism and were full of philosophical 
terms. For this purpose, some bilingual dictionaries such as the 
Mahavyutpatti were composed. The Mahavyutpatti is thus the first bilingual 
(Sanskrit-Tibetan) dictionary in the world. The Pundits also translated 
Sanskrit lexicons such as the Namalinganusasana or the Amarakosa of 
Amarasimha who was presumably a Buddhist. The Chandoratnakara of 
Ratnakarasanti, one of the two Buddhist texts on prosody, is available in the 
Tibetan translation. The Sanskrit text with a Tibetan translation, first edited 
by George Huth in 1890, escaped the attention of scholars. Pt. Rahul 
Sankrityayan found a manuscript of this text in Tibet and took photographs 
of the same. The photographs have been preserved in the K. P. Jayaswal 
Research Institute, Patna. The Sanskrit text has been edited three times in the 
last twenty-five years (Hahn 1982; Pandey 1988; L. N. Shastri 1990). The 
Pundits translated into Tibetan almost each and every Buddhist work 
available to them, the main works and the commentaries thereon. They 
translated not only the Buddhist philosophical works, but also some non- 
Buddhist and / or non-philosophical works, such as the Astadhyayl of 
Panini, Candravyakarana of Candragomin, the Katantra or the Kalapa and 
the Sarasvata Vyakaranas, Kalidasa's Meghaduta, Subhasitasamgrahas, 
Vagbhata's Astangasamgraha, works on Asvavaidyaka, Rasayana, 
Samudrika, Svarodaya and so on. The Astangasamgraha translated into 
Tibetan laid the foundation of the Tibetan system of Ayurveda. 
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8. The Tibetan Tripitaka 

These translations were subsequently classified into various subject-groups, 
divided into two major sections. The first section is the Sutra ( kanjur ) and 
the other Sastra ( tanjur ). The Sutra section includes the works that are 
supposed to have been the instructions of the Buddha (Buddhavacana) and 
the Sastra section includes the works by the Acaryas. The Sutra section is 
divided in seven parts: 1) Vinaya, 2) Prajnaparamita, 3) Buddhavatamsa, 4) 
Ratnakuta, 5) Sutra, 6) Nirvana and 7) Tantra. The Sastra has two major 
parts: 1) Tantra and 2) Sutra. These two sections comprise as many as 4569 
works, the Kanjur 1 1 10 and the Tanjur, 3459 (Ui et al 1934). These works 
are the translations of the works in Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, the classical 
Sanskrit, the Buddhist Tantric Sanskrit and in the Apabhramsa. Particularly, 
the works on Tantra were originally in a kind of wretched Sanskrit, "the 
language need not be graced as by the term Buddhist Sanskrit. It is just bad 
Sanskrit" (Snellgrove 1959 : xi). Some of the Tantric texts were written in 
the eastern Apabhramsa, which is not easy to understand. The number of 
the works that are still available in Sanskrit may not exceed a thousand 
works. Rest of the works are available in the Tibetan translations that have 
been faithfully preserved in as many as four prominent recensions of the 
Tibetan Tripitaka. These recensions are designated as 1) the Narthang, the 
oldest one and closer to the original Sanskrit text, but of rather an archaic 
nature; 2) the Derge, a revised version; 3) the Peking, a later version, close 
to the Derge and 4) the Cone, a later version close to the Derge. The 
translation in these four recensions are much useful for ascertaining a 
correct or a better reading of the Sanskrit text and as important as different 
manuscripts of the Sanskrit original. There are some more versions such as 
Lhasa, Serdi and Phug-brag Kanjur. Without consulting the Tibetan 
translations, it is difficult to edit a Mahayana Sanskrit text properly. One can 
notice numerous shortcomings in the texts edited without considering the 
Tibetan translations. It is therefore necessary to consult as many as Sanskrit 
manuscripts of the text and prepare a pedigree or a genealogical tree of the 
manuscripts (Katre 1981 : 35-53). Also the study of the recensions of the 
Tibetan Tripitaka is important in order to understand the transmission of the 
text in the Sanskrit manuscripts. A good example of an attempt of this kind 
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may be found in an article of J. W. de Jong on the colophon of Candrakirti's 
Prasannapada commmentary on Nagarjuna's Mulamadhyamakakarika (Jong 
1979 : 541-550). As regards a study of the transmission of the Tibetan 
Canon, one can consult Helmut Eimer's article on this issue. (Eimer 1883 : 
5-25). 

The Tibetan manuscripts discovered in Tun-huang, a place on the 
southern silk route in China is another treasure particularly for Tibetologists. 
However, some manuscripts are also important for the study of the 
Buddhist Sanskrit text. The Bodhicaryavatara of Santideva is an important 
work from the point of view of Buddhist philosophy. At the same time, a 
study of the history of the transmission of that text is interesting. There are 
two versions of this text, the earlier and the current. The latter has been 
transmitted in Sanskrit, Tibetan, Chinese and Mongolian, while the former, 
i. e. the earlier one is available only in the Tibetan manuscripts from Tun- 
huang. The current text consists of 10 chapters and 913 verses, while the 
earlier one consisted of 9 chapters and 701 and a half verses. A comparative 
study of the two recensions reveals several significant problems in the 
current Sanskrit and Tibetan texts. (Saito 1994 : 223). 

9. Special Characteristics of Tibetan Translations 

The prominent characteristic of the Tibetan translations is that they are too 
pedantically literal. A student of Buddhism, particularly an Indian who is 
much familiar with the Sanskrit language and its idioms, can very well 
guess the Sanskrit original from the Tibetan translation. For example, in a 
philosophical text translated into Tibetan, there occurs a sentence: Lhas byin 
tshon po nin par zan mi za'o. The literal translation of this sentence would 
be: "The fat, god-given one does not eat (cooked rice) during the day time." 
A Sanskritist can easily guess that it is a translation of the sentence, oft 
quoted as an example of arthapatti: pino devadatto diva na bhuikte} The 


1. cf. tatra 6 abdapramanapurvika ’ rthapattir yatha-pino devadatto’ krtarasayano diva na 
bhunkte... Tattvasamgrahapanjika, on Tattvasamgraha, verse 1951, vol. I, p. 559; Tib. 
trans. Derge, p. 54A; also, Nyayabindu, Dharmottara’s tlka, p. 153, Tib. trans. Derge, 
p. 62A. 
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Tibetans even translate the proper names such as devadatta as 'one given by 
god ( devena dattah).' In the case of the translations of a metrical portion, it is 
some times easy to recognize the original verse on the basis of a Sanskrit 
verse already known to us. While delivering his presidential address at the 
Second Oriental Conference, held at Lahore in 1922, Sylvain Levi points 
out the relevance of even non-Buddhist secular Sanskrit texts in relation 
with the Tibetan translations. There is a text called Prajnadanda, ascribed to 
Nagarjuna and existing only in its Tibetan translation. Sylvain Levi gives an 
English translation of one of the verses in the Tibetan translation of the 
Prajnadanda. The translation reads thus: 

"By the sin of their mouth, they are going to destruction, the parrot, 
the mountain bird and the tittira. By not speaking, the water-duck does not 
perish. The total accomplishment is not to speak.". He further says: "Is not 
any Sanskrit scholar reminded of the well-known verse 

STTcfRt ytsl<;lt|U| {(JehUlRehl: I 

Commenting on the English translation by an Indian scholar done 
with the help of Tibetan Lamas and published by the University of Calcutta, 
Sylvain Levi shows how the Tibetan text is "in intimate connection with 
Indian text." He further points out that "the so-called work of Nagarjuna is 
only a subhasita-samgraha, an anthology of the regular type and collected at 
a fairly late date, centuries and centuries after 100 B. C." (Levi 1992 : lxxiii- 
iv). This text ascribed to Nagarjuna contains many such verses that are close 
to the well-known subhasitas met with in Sanskrit literature. The verses 
translated into Tibetan may at times point to a different version of the well- 
known verse. Vidhushekhar Bhattacharya has restored some verses from 
the Prajnadanda (Bhattacharya 1939 : 3-32). One of the restored verses 
reads thus: 

WKiH 4 )*oh cpt: i 

TlWT: Wf II 
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Bhattacharya, in his notes (p. 221), cites a similar verse from the 
Mahabharata (6557), taken from a passage reproduced in Biihler's Indische 
Spruekhe: 

WRR differ Tfiwi cN: I 
Hfel TTWT c^TFWH ^13^ II 


There are a number of versions of this verse in various recensions of 
Mahabharata itself: 

dllw t^SITTR Iq&iKHH I 

' 1I ^1 TFHPT lljTcT cMl'IHH II (MBh. XII. 169.33) 


^TTfTcT faUTCFT fchtiwq cN: I 

-llRd ' : TTfef C*HWT II (MBh. XII. 316.6) 

' : nfeT ^ll«H HTfel c^TTWi | 


(MBh. XIII, App. I, No. 15. 3997, BORI, Pune, 1966) 


It appears that the verse, originally from the Mahabharata, is 
modified in the Prajnadanda so as to fit in to the Buddhist context, where the 
concepts of prajna and moha are important. 


The Tibetan translations are also useful to restore the missing 
portion in Sanskrit manuscripts. Although many manuscripts of Buddhist 
Sanskrit texts are available, some times some leaves of the manuscripts are 
missing. In the case of other non-Mahayana Sanskrit texts, the editor has no 
way other than leaving the missing portion as it is. The Tibetan translations 
of the Mahayana texts can be very useful in the attempt of reconstructing or 
restoring the text. For example, in the fifth chapter of the text called 
Vimalaprabha, a celebrated commentary on the Kalacakra Tantra, there are 
some verses quoted from an unknown source, mentioned by the author as 
Mulasutra. The portion is missing in the single manuscript of the 
Vimalaprabha that contains the fifth chapter. The Tibetan translation of one 
of the verses reads thus: 


gang zhig nus ma bhaga zhes bya de ni mam gsum 
bgrod ldan yi ge gsum dang rang bzhin gsum// 
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de la dpal ldan Oddiyana mchog gi cha dang bcas pa 
dbus su gnas shing shin tu 'bar// 
de yi gyas zur nyid du rab tu gsal byas gnas la dpal ldan 
Jalidhara zhes bya ste// 

gyon du dpal ldan gang ba'i gnas te phyugs kyi skye bo 
'jigs byed Kamarupa de yi rtser// 

On the basis of this translation, the verse, lost in Sanskrit, has been 
reconstructed in the Sragdhara metre, in the following manner: 

*lfrF: ^TT *FtfcT ftfa*FTfcFldl 
dry oil u| ^chfealddil L 0<3'Jiid'*TT9rt- 

(Vimalaprabha, vol. Ill, p. 147) 

Fortunately, the verse could be traced in one of the manuscripts of 
an unpublished text belonging to the Kubjika Sampradaya, discovered in 
Nepal by Mark S. G. Dyczkowski. Unfortunately, the verse was found after 
the publication of the Vimalaprabha commentary and therefore could not be 
incorporated in the edited text in place of the reconstructed one. The verse, 
so traced, reads thus: 

'FT f^TWrfd^dl fsIH+KI 

cTFIT: eK+eWfiSd I 

d^l'dld-SRH^ y+fedPld^ cpfot 

R& ^t u W)<5 eblH^Mi II 

(Bahulkar 1998 : 156) 

One can thus observe that the reconstructed verse is so close to the 
original one. A student of Sanskrit who is familiar with the rules of the 
Sanskrit prosody can reconstruct the verse, of course, with some efforts, 
into the same original metre in Sanskrit. The Tibetan translators have 
adopted certain norms while translating metrical compositions in Sanskrit. 
For example, a verse in an Anustubh metre has four padas , of eight 
syllables each. The Tibetan corresponding translation will have a verse of 
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four padas of seven syllables each. A verse in Arya or Aryagiti and Upajati 
will be translated into a verse of four padas of nine syllables each. The 
Sragdhara will have a corresponding verse of four padas of nineteen 
syllables each. The Tibetan translations are thus useful in editing the text. 
Moreover, the literary translations many times help us understand the 
meaning of the text. It is often noticed that the Sanskrit text is so corrupt that 
it is almost impossible to arrive at the correct meaning. Here the Tibetan 
translations come to our help. 

There are Tibetan translations of the main work and also the Sanskrit 
commentaries thereupon. For example, the Amarakosa has been translated 
into Tibetan. The only commentary on this work, translated into Tibetan, is 
the Kamadhenu, the oldest available commentary by Subhuticandra, a 
Buddhist Pundit of 13 th century A. D. The translations of this commentary 
in the Tanjur are defective. But there is a comparatively good translation by 
a Tibetan scholar Si-tu in the 18 th century. He has consulted a number of 
works in Sanskrit. Some of the works that Kamadhenu mentions and quotes 
from are totally unknown so far. Only three incomplete manuscripts of the 
Sanskrit text are so far noticed. There are a number of scribal errors in the 
text. The text is now being edited with the Tibetan translation and the re- 
construction of the missing portion in Sanskrit. There is also a Tibetan 
translation of Dandin’s Kavyadarsa. It is interesting to note that, while no 
Sanskrit commentary on this work is available in the Tibetan translation, 
there are a number of commentaries written by Tibetan masters. Dandin's 
work is the only text of Kavyasastra that was ever translated into Tibetan. It 
is also a part of the curricula of the traditional and modem Tibetan schools. 
It is important to see how the Tibetan masters understood the ancient Indian 
poetics. 

Some times it is observed that the Tibetan translation of a particular 
text helps in understanding the Sanskrit text. An example may be quoted 
from a Buddhist Tantric text, the Guhyasamajatantra, one of the oldest 
Tantric text of 4 th to 5 th century A. D. The verse is frequently quoted in 
other Buddhist Tantric texts as well. 
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The verse reads thus: 

^fFRT'qRt WH % *T1^RT I 
^fcT ^ MFTRT ^TT^FTT %T7U^ II 

(G. S. ed. B. Bhattacharya, p. 1 1) 

Referring to this verse, G. Tucci says: "The verse is very important 
since it is meditated upon in the process of the mystic experience connected 
with mandala of the Guhya (i .e. Guhyasamaja) and the complex and long 
rituals which it requires. The Tibetan translation of the Guhya is accessible 
to me in two manuscripts, fairly old, which I found in some monasteries of 
Western Tibet. Both of them read the verse as follows: 

dngo po med pas sgom pa med // 

sgom par bya ba sgom pa min // 

de ltar dngos po dngos med pas // 

sgom pa dmigs su med pa'o // (Tucci 1934-36 : 363) 

(The original transliteration is changed as per the current system of 
transliteration) 

On the basis of this translation and the same quoted elsewhere, 
Tucci suggests that the reading abhave may be corrected to abhavena, as the 
Tibetan translation dngos po med pas points to the instrumental case of the 
word abhava, and the verse may be translated accordingly. However, this 
suggestion is difficult to accept. No manuscript of the Sanskrit text has any 
variant. While it is possible to assume that the text is corrupt in all the 
manuscripts, it is not necessary to "correct" it on the basis of the Tibetan 
translation. The Tibetan translation correctly points to the instrumental case 
of the word abhava, i.e. abhavena, and not the locative abhave. Here it 
should be understood that the locative itself should be taken in the sense of 
instrumental. In the Buddhist Tantric texts, such cases are frequently met 
with (Neuman 1988 : 123-140). It is to be noted further that Candraklrti's 
commentary on the Guhyasamaja, the Pradlpoddyotana, interprets the verse 
in various ways, keeping the word abhave as it is (Guhyasamajatantra- 
pradipoddyotanatikasatkotlvyakhya, p. 31-32). The Tibetan translation thus 
shows a correct understanding of the texts on part of the translator. 
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The Tibetan translations of the Sanskrit texts thus prove to be of 
immense help for editing and understanding the Buddhist Sanskrit texts. It 
does not however mean that these translations are correct in every respect. It 
is observed in the case of the translation Astadhyayi, the Amarakosa with 
the Kamadhenu and some other works that the translations are not reliable. 
Secondly, in the case of the Tantric works, sometimes the translations are 
quite defective. The Tibetan masters who have written their own 
commentaries on these works have some times noted the defects and have 
suggested a better translation. More over, they have some times used 
Sanskrit manuscripts of the texts and have also pointed out the variants in 
the Sanskrit text. Like the Tibetan translations of the original Sanskrit texts, 
the native commentaries and sub-commentaries composed by Tibetan 
masters such as Bu-ston, Tsong-kha-pa, Mkhas-grub-rje and so on are 
essential in order to understand the texts, particularly those on Buddhist 
philosophy. Tibet is the only country where the tradition of the ancient 
Buddhist Universities of Nalanda, Vikramasila, Odantapuri and others was 
introduced directly by Indian Pundits such as Padmasambhava, 
Santaraksita, Kamalasila, Dlpankarasrljnana and others and continued 
meticulously and developed faithfully by Tibetan scholars. It is no 
exaggeration that the Indian tradition of learning existed in those 
Universities before their destruction has been well-preserved and further 
developed by monastic universities in Tibet. The tradition of sastrartha in an 
elaborated and systematic manner is still found in the Tibetan universities re- 
established in India after the Chinese occupation of Tibet. In order to have a 
correct understanding of Buddhist philosophical texts, it is essential to study 
Tibetan or at least to know the Tibetan traditional interpretation through their 
translations in modem languages. There are several Siddhanta texts available 
only in Tibetan, that explain the position of and the differences between the 
tenets of the Sautrantikas, the Vaibhasikas, the Yogacarins and the 
Madhyamikas. Within the Madhyamikas, there are two schools, namely, the 
Svatantrikas and Prasangikas. And within the Svatantrikas, there are two 
sub-schools, namely, the Sautrantika-Svatantrikas and the Yogacara- 
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Svatantrikas. Without having known the positions of these different tenets, 
it is difficult and at times risky to interpret a Sanskrit text. 

In the early period of Buddhist studies, scholars concentrated more 
on the Pali texts and some important Mahayana sutras. The Buddhist Tantric 
texts were mostly ignored. There were very few scholars who took interest 
in the Buddhist Tantric studies. Some of the scholars had to face carping 
criticism for their work on the Buddhist Tantric texts. For example, Louis de 
La Valle Poissin, one of the pioneers of Buddhist studies in the West, is 
known for his French translation of the Chinese translation of the 
Abhidharmakosabhasya. He also published an important Tantric text called 
Nagarjuna's Pancakrama, a text in the cycle of the Guhyasamajatantra and 
wrote on Buddhist Tantricism. One of the Western scholars openly 
expressed his dislike for undertaking such a study of Tantricism. In those 
days, even in the community of scholars, the Buddhist Tantric works were 
not generally accepted as the words of the Buddha. Luis de La Vallee 
Poussin was perhaps hurt by that criticism and returned to the study of 
monastic Buddhism (Lalou 1988 : xvi). The situation is now changed for 
the better. A number of scholars, Western and Indian as well, have done 
pioneering work in the field of Buddhist Tantric studies. Arthur Avalon, G. 
Tucci, Harprasad Sastri, S. B. Dasgupta, B. Bhattacharya, Rahul 
Sankrityayan, P. C. Bagchi, D. L. Snellgove, Alex Wayman, T. Skorupski - 
these are some of the names associated with Buddhist Tantric studies. 

In order to edit or restore the lost Sanskrit texts good bilingual 
dictionaries have become available. The Mahavyutpatti, the classical 
Tibetan-Sanskrit Dictionary, prepared in the 8 th A.D., perhaps the first 
bilingual dictionary is a useful tool for the work of edition and translation of 
a Sanskrit text translated into Tibetan. A new edition of this has been 
published from Japan. This edition gives the Sanskrit and Chinese 
equivalents of the Tibetan words. Lokesh Chandra has published a Tibetan- 
Sanskrit Dictionary in several volumes. 

J. S. Negi, Chief Editor, Dictionary Unit of the Central Institute of 
Higher Tibetan Studies, Samath, has done a magnificent work of a new 
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Tibetan-Sanskrit dictionary for the last twenty-five years and has completed 
the dictionary in 16 volumes. He has consulted 86 Sanskrit texts along with 
their Tibetan translations, 11 dictionaries and 10 kosas. The sources 
comprise many Sutras, Sastras and Tantric texts. 

In recent years, a number of Buddhist Sanskrit texts, including the 
Tantric texts have been edited for the first time or re-edited on the basis of 
newly available material. There are still many more texts available among 
various manuscript collections. The Tibetan sources have become easily 
available. There are excellent scholars including the traditional Tibetan ones 
whose guidance can be available. There exists a good living tradition of the 
study of various philosophical and other texts among the Tibetan monastic 
system of education. It is now possible to work on the manuscripts and to 
regain the lost treasure of Buddhist Sanskrit texts by way of editing, 
restoring or translating them. 

* 
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Philosophy of Vipassana Meditation : Appreciating 
the Rationale Basis of the Insightful Meditation 


— Sonam Thakchoe — 

[Sceptical modem scholarship has so far ignored the philosophical significance of 
Vipassana. Suspecting it as just another form of mystical religious practice, and therefore 
lacking any academic value, the academic world often consciously steers clear of vipassana. 
In this paper however, I intend to make a bold claim that vipassana has a solid philosophical 
and phenomenological foundation. So the aim of this paper is to demystifying the vipassana 
by showing the ways in which the principles of vipassana support my claim that it has a 
profound philosophical foundation. The paper is simply an invitation to anyone, the sceptics 
and the faithful alike, to consider the strengths and the weaknesses of the arguments 
presented here. The arguments in the paper unfold progressively, as they are drawn upon 
the delineation and the discussion of some of the key concepts of the vipassana. Beginning 
with the epistemological argument of panna (insightful awareness), the paper defends its 
claim, by way of exploring the phenomenological argument of vedana (experience), the 
psychological argument of tanha (craving ), the soteriological argument of shaking off the 
tanha (craving), the epistemological argument of sampajanna (correctly and wholly 
understanding the reality), the methodological argument of satipatthana (foundations of 
mindfulness); and the paper concludes with some practical remarks on the significance of 
catching the moment as a way of applying vipassana in daily life.] 

Introduction 

Broadly speaking, there are two ways of cultivating mindfulness ( bhavana ). 
The first, called samatha-bhavana (often translated as ‘calm abiding’), is 
oriented towards the cultivation of mental serenity, single-pointed attention, 
and mindfulness. This form of meditation is said to sustain mental vigilance; 
anchoring its awareness on the reality of phenomenon as it is presented to it 
moment by moment. Overcoming mental agitation, distraction, drowsiness, 
stress, anxiety and so on, samatha-bhavana enhances a sustained clarity and 
concentration of the mind. Vipassana, often translated as ‘special insight’, 
‘penetrating insight’, ‘insightful awareness’, on the other hand, is an 
awareness of truths as they present themselves by way of penetrating into 
them, dissecting them and disintegrating them. Mutually complementing 
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each other, mental serenity provides a sustained mental stability while 
insightful meditation sustains mental awareness. Even as a preliminary 
requirement for the practice of vipassana, anapanasati - mindfulness of the 
breath is introduced ( Anapanasati Sutta MN 118). Observing one’s 
respiration (naturally as it comes in and as it goes out) quietens the mind, 
stills the discursive thoughts, strips away all accretions of memory (mental 
verbalisations and conceptualisations related to past experience and the 
future expectations) and allows the mind to stand back as an objective 
observer. Witnessing the arising and the passing away of all kinds of 
thoughts, memories and emotions, mind is able to stand solid like a rock 
undeterred, serene and composed. Coupled with mental serenity, insightful 
awareness of vipassana is able to objectively engage with reality, letting 
reality present itself as it is, in any shape or form, without identifying with it 
or appropriating it. 

Vipassana practice began some twenty five centuries ago, and is 
very much alive today. Buddhists have been practising it since its early 
days, and it is now appropriated in modem psychotherapy to treat various 
forms of mental disorders. Sceptical modem scholarship has so far ignored 
its philosophical significance. Suspecting it as just another form of mystical 
and religious dogma, and therefore lacking any academic value, the 
academic world often consciously steers clear of vipassana. The paper is 
simply an invitation to anyone, the sceptics and the faithful alike, to consider 
the strengths and weaknesses of the arguments presented here. The" 
arguments in the paper unfold progressively, as they are drawn upon the 
delineation and the discussion of the philosophical and the 
phenomenological bases of seven key claims made in vipassana. Beginning 
with the empirical and epistemological argument of paniia (insightful 
awareness); the paper, supports its claim, by way of exploring the 
phenomenological argument of vedana (experience); the psychological 
argument of tanha (craving ); the soteriological argument of shaking off the 
tanha (craving ); the epistemological argument of sampajanna (correctly and 
wholly understanding the reality); the methodological argument of 
satipatthana (foundations of mindfulness); and the paper concludes with 
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some practical remarks on the significance of catching the moment as way 
of applying the vipassana in daily life. 

1. The Empirical Argument of Vipassana & Experiential 
Awareness {bhav ana-may a panna) 

So let us begin with the first argument which goes as follows: that 
vipassana (P; Skt. vipasyana) which means ‘to see things in special ways’ 
or ‘in the correct way’ (visesa), ‘in different ways’ ( vividham ) - 
comprehends the nature of things personally, directly and immediately. This 
is because the experiential awareness of how things really are (bhavana- 
maya panna) arises and unfolds entirely within the framework of one’s own 
psychophysical aggregates. To understand this argument, we need to 
discuss etymology and the definition of the term ‘ vipassana, ’ and also the 
way in which vipassana corresponds to lived awareness (bhavana-maya 
panna). Etymologically, the root pas in the Pali term vipassana (P; Skt. 
vipasyana) means ‘to see’, and the particle vi means visesa ‘in a special 
way’. Less literally it means, visesa ‘in correct way’, vividham, ‘in different 
ways’ - comprehending the nature of things multi-dimensionally. The word 
vipassana comes to communicate the sense of seeing things ‘as they really 
are’, ‘in a special way’, more appropriately, ‘in the correct way’, ‘from 
different angles’. Defining the term vipassana the Atthasalini stresses the 
latter sense, hence, it reads: ‘ vipassana is seeing things from the different 
angles as impermanent.’ (124-134) 1 2 The Visuddhimagga-mahatika, on the 
other hand, defines ‘ vipassana as seeing [things] in special ways’ (2.427). 
‘Special way’ in the sense that the way in which vipassana sees things is 
radically different from the commonsense perspective of reality. (We will 
develop this argument more fully later.) What is crucial to notice in terms of 
the orientation of vipassana is a twofold arguments: first, that it is always 
unmediated, because vipassana sees things immediately, directly; second, 
that it is always non-conceptual, therefore non-linguistic, given the naked 


1 . aniccadivasena vividhena akarena passati ti vipassana / 

2. visesato passati ti vipassana / 
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awareness of what things really are through vipassana; that it means a total 
freedom from any conceptual and linguistic barrier. 

This second argument becomes clearer as the discussion focuses on 
the bhav ana-may a panna. In the Sangarava Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya II: 
21 1 of the Pali canon, there is a reference made to three camps of thinkers: 
(i) the traditionalists ( anussavika ), (ii) the rationalists and metaphysicians 
( takki vimarnsl) and (iii) the experientialists. The Buddha says that he 
belongs to the third group. The rationale behind the Buddha’s statement is 
made clearer in the Digha Nikaya III where out of three forms of panna 
‘knowledge’ — suta-maya panna (P; Skt. sruta-mayi prajna) ‘heard- 
knowledge’, cinta-maya panna (P; Stk. cinta-mayi prajna) ‘philosophic- 
knowledge’ and bhavana-maya panna (P; Skt. bhavana-mayi prajna) often 
translated as ‘meditative awareness’ or ‘experiential awareness’ or ‘lived 
awareness’ - the Buddha inculcates the third. Identifying himself amongst 
the experientialists, the Buddha recognises the third form of knowledge, the 
one that springs from the immediate personal experience of the truths as 
they really are, is more edifying, reliable, and effective, in contrast with the 
other two forms of knowledge which are theoretical, conceptual, and 
mediated. 

The Buddha’s identification with experientialists, on the one hand, 
and his stress on the cultivation of vipassana, on the other, are therefore 
closely linked. This is also an indication that the empirical sense of 
vipassana and that of bhavana-maya-panna corresponds with each other. 
Both are bhavanas, because both cultivate the awareness of things as they 
really are, through which the panna, ‘insightful awareness’, is cultivated. 

2. The Epistemological Argument of Insightful Awareness 
(panna) 

The second argument is premised upon a thesis that vipassana is, on the 
epistemological front, an insightful awareness (panna) of how things really 
are (yathabhutum nanadassanam). In other words vipassana is seeing and 
penetrating through things’ ultimate truth (paramattha sacca) in contrast with 
the naive assumption based on reified reality of the conventional/empirical 
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truth (sammuti or vohara-sacca). This must follow because from the 
standpoint of vipassana, things are seen as dependently co-arisen (paticca- 
samupannha), impermanent (anicca), selfless (anatta) and empty ( surma, ). 

Etymologically paiina is derived from the root na which means ‘to 
know’, ‘to be aware’, prefixed by pa meaning ‘correctly’. The literal English 
equivalence of the word paiina is therefore ‘to know correctly’, ‘awareness 
of thing’s true nature’. Commonly used English terms such as ‘insight’, 
‘knowledge’, ‘wisdom’, and ‘awareness’, as we can see, convey the aspects 
of paiina, while none of these terms adequately corresponds to the original 
Pali term. Recognising this limitation, I have consistently used ‘insightful 
awareness’ to translate paiina. Even then, ‘insightful awareness’ should not 
be taken as its equivalent. Taking any English word as equivalent to the 
original term paiina clearly does injustice, in particular, to expressing the 
subtle nuances, and the multi-dimensional character associated with the 
word paiina. 

The traditional Pali texts offer a couple of insightful definitions of 
the term paiina. First, it is defined as yathabhutum iianadassanam, which 
means to see things as they really are’. This definition contradistinguishes 
paiina from the ordinary knowledge of things. While the latter is based on 
the impression or the perception of the apparent mode of things, paiina 
instead is a direct vision of the true nature of the things— or the ultimate 
mode of being of things. While paiina critically penetrates into the 
paramattha sacca (P; Skt. paramartha satya), ‘ultimate truth’ for it is the 
insightful awareness of the penetrating and interlocking nature of all the 
things. Ordinary knowledge, on the other hand, is premised upon the 
assumption of reality of the sammuti or vohara sacca (P; Skt. samvrti or 
vyvahara satya ) ‘conventional’, or ‘empirical truth’ since it is firmly fixed 
upon the knowing of the conventional aspects or the apparent modes of 
things. 

The second definition of paiina says, pakarena janati’ ti paiina, 
‘because it sees [things] from different dimensions, it is panda'. Unlike 
ordinary knowledge which is often only one dimensional, panda is multi- 
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dimensional in its perspective, in that it sees things from various angles, on 
various levels of subtleties. This definition is qualified by two arguments, 
both based on the two perspectives of the same paiina. First, when paiina 
sees the things synthetically, i.e., non-analytically, it knows things from the 
macro perspective, holistically and constructively, because from this 
dimension of pafina, things are seen as the paticca-samuppanna (P; Skt. 
pratitya-samutpanna ) ‘dependently co-arisen’ - in that they are loci of inter- 
relational processes, a matrix of inter-related phenomena, subjected to the 
constant becoming. Second, when pafina engages with the world 
analytically, it sees things from the micro level, minutely and 
deconstructively, because from this micro-dimension paiina is directly aware 
of thing’s subtle realities of being anicca (P; Skt. anitya), in ‘constant flux’, 
‘ever-changing’ and ‘ever-becoming’; anaffa(P; Skt. an-atman), ‘not-self’- 
coreless personality or the lacking of an abiding spirit; and sunya (P; Skt. 
sunya ) ‘empty’ - devoid of any determinate underlying substance or 
essence. Both the perspectives of pafina, and therefore both the arguments 
demonstrate a radical departure of paiina from the commonsense view of the 
world wherein, phenomenologically speaking, things are viewed as having 
inherently enduring substances, an essential core, and the people possessing 
the abiding spirits, identities, or selves enduring through the time and the 
space. 

The two arguments premised upon the two perspectives of pafina are 
however not contradictory with one another. Rather they are complementary 
dimensions of paiina, as both are coextensive and mutually entail each other, 
as both function in mutually supportive ways in establishing the lack of 
essence or any determinate core in everything there is. The contrasting factor 
between the two arguments is this. To argue that panfia sees things 
macroscopically, is to argue it sees them constructively, interconnectedly 
and dependently co-arisenly, whereas to argue that panfia sees things 
microscopically, is to argue that it visions them deconstructively, minutely, 
piercingly, penetratingly. This must follow because while explicitly 
stressing the constructive approach or its positive mode of seeing things, the^ 
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argument implicitly establishes the deconstructive mode of engagement of 
pafifia. Explicitly stressing panda’s deconstructive mode of engagement, the 
argument implicitly establishes its constructive mode of engagement. A 
crucial textual support to this argument comes from the Samyutta Nikaya, 
where the Buddha offers the explanation of the way in which panda 
operates in the four noble truths: ‘Bhikkhu, he who sees suffering sees also 
the origin of suffering, sees also the cessation of suffering, sees also the 
way leading to the cessation of suffering’ (5.437) 1 . The significance of the 
Buddha’s statements is illustrated in the Visuddhimagga of Buddhagosa 
with the helpj of a simile: as the lamp bums the wick, so pafina fully 
understands suffering, as the lamp dispels the darkness, so pafina abandons 
the origin of suffering, as the lamp makes the light appear, so pafina 
develops the path, as the lamp uses up the oil, so pafina realises cessation 
which brings' end to the defilements (Nanamoli, 2001 : 809). 

So the conclusion from the epistemological arguments is this: 
whether pafina sees things as dependently arisen or it sees them as empty, it 
essentially does not deviate from seeing how things really are, the central 
preoccupation of vipassana. 

3. The Phenomenological Argument of Vedana ‘Experience’ 

So the question at issue here is how does the vipassana give rise to the 
bhavana-maya panna? The answer to this question comes from the 
phenomenological argument of vedana which states: that the vedana 
(experience constituting the entire physical sensation and 
psychological/emotional feelings) is the phenomenological foundation for 
the cultivation of vipassana, for it is fundamentally centred in awakening the 
phenomenological structure of experience although this is achieved by way 
of appropriating the vedana itself. This must follow because of an intimate 
connection between the mind and vedana such that every mental thought 
results in physical/emotional vedana. 

Let us take some time to understand this argument. At the heart of 
the argument is the role of vedana and the way in which vipassana 


1 . Yo bhikkhave dukkhanirodam pi passatl ti. 
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appropriates vedana. The term vedana, loosely translated as ‘sensations’ or 
‘feeling’ covers the entire range of physical and mental experiences, 
therefore I prefer to use the term ‘experience’ in order to encompass its 
scope of vedana. Vedana is defined in terms of fulfilling three criteria: first 
ya vedayati ti vedana, ‘that which feels the object is vedana’, second, sa 
vedayitalakkhana, ‘its characteristic is to experience’, and third, 
anubhavanarasa, ‘its function is to realise the object’ (Buddhagosa, 
Visuddhimagga: 101). Drawing upon this definition, vedana is the medium 
through which the truths about sensory objects are experienced, physically, 
emotionally or psychologically. 

Concerning the relationship between the mind and the vedana, in the 
Ahguttara Nikaya, the Buddha issues one of his famous injunctions: 
vedanasamosarana sabbe dhamma ‘everything that arises in the mind 
( dhamma ) flows through the bodily sensations’ (3.10.58). This passage is 
profoundly significant in understanding the argument at stake here, for it 
cuts through the practical and the philosophical underpinnings of vipassana 
as it dissolves the problematic subject-object, (nama ‘ mind ’/rupa ‘matter’) 
dichotomy, and establishes the ground for understanding them as closely 
inter-related phenomena. The nama consists of citta, ‘consciousnesses’ and 
dhammas, ‘mental concomitants’ arising in the citta, whereas rupa consists 
of kaya, ‘physical body’ and vedana ‘sensation’ arising on the kaya. 

Two premises underlie the principle in the Buddha’s injunction. 
Both the premises defend the thesis of an undivided unity that exists 
between mind and matter and vedana is that which brings the two together. 
First, and indeed the more explicit one is this: that all dhammas - namely, 
thoughts and emotions - that arise in the mind quickly change into matter as 
bodily vedana, ‘bodily sensation’ because whatever arises in the mind, say 
anger, ill-will, hatred, instantly culminates in unpleasant bodily sensations. 
Whereas the consciousness saturated by love, benevolence, and goodwill 
instantly culminates in pleasant bodily sensations. Also crucial to 
understand what is at stake in the first premise is the second premise implicit 
in the Buddha’s injunction, which states as follows: Just as the mind 
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transforms into matter (although predominantly into mental states), so the 
matter transforms into the mind (although predominantly into material 
phenomenon), because the vedana flowing on the body triggers the mental 
dhammas of thoughts and emotional responses. This must follow because 
as a response to the pleasant bodily sensation, craving and clinging arise, as 
a reaction against the unpleasant bodily sensation, aversion, anger, hatred 
and ill-will arise, and as a response to the neutral bodily sensation, 
ignorance and indifference arise. 

Underpinning both the premises is the idea the Buddha expresses in 
the Anguttara Nikaya, which states: ‘within every dhamma vedana is 
present’ (AN III 10.58). What this means is that dhammas of thoughts and 
emotions arise in the mind as result of the reactions against the vedana 
flowing on the body. Vedana on the body, on the other hand, arises due to 
the response to the dhammas, psychological/emotional vedanas in the mind. 
Whether it is the bodily vedana giving rise to the mental vedana or the 
mental vedana giving rise to the bodily vedana, in either case the presence of 
vedana is the key. Based on this principle vipassana employs the bodily 
vedana as an instrument in its pathway to transform the dhammas of anger, 
of attachment and of ignorance in the mind. The application of vedana to this 
end also follows from the arguments discussed earlier: that it is through the 
vedana as a medium the sensory objects are experienced and that it is 
through the medium of vedana alone that the pahha, ‘insightful awareness’ 
of anicca ‘impermanence’, dukkha ‘suffering’, and anatta ‘not-self’ and 
sunyata ‘emptiness’ is developed. 

Seeing the centrality of vedana, in the Anguttara Nikaya, the Buddha 
goes even further: ‘To one who experiences vedana, monks, I teach the truth 
of suffering, I teach the truth of the arising of suffering, I teach the truth of 
the cessation of suffering- and I teach the truth of the path leading to the 
cessation of suffering’ (AN 1.3.62). 1 There are four premises supporting 


1. vediyamanassa kho panaham bhikkhave, idam dukkham ti pannapemi, ay am dukkha- 
samudayo ti pannapemi ay am dukkha-nirodho ti pannapemi, ay am dukkha-nirodha- 
gamini-patipada ti pannapemi / 
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the Buddha’s claim: first, that the vedana is the basis through which one 
develops a correct realisation of the truth of suffering - suffering of 
suffering, suffering of change and pervasive and conditioned suffering - 
because such realisation requires directly experiencing the unpleasant 
vedanas of suffering, physically, emotionally and psychologically. Second, 
that vedana is the phenomenological basis through which one abandons the 
truth of arising of suffering - karma, afflicted thoughts and emotions - 
because such abandonment requires experiencing, through the medium of 
vedana, the way in which the afflictive emotions, thoughts and karma result 
in suffering. Third, that vedana is the phenomenological basis through 
which one attains freedom from or cessation of the suffering - nirvana and 
buddhahood - because the freedom from suffering is the freedom from the 
truth of arising of suffering at the level of physical/emotional/psychological 
vedana. Finally, that vedana is the phenomenological, basis through which 
one develops the truth of path leading to the cessation of suffering - the 
eightfold noble path - because these paths are progressively internally 
experienced through the vedana within oneself guided by right 
understanding. 

All the premises presented above definitively demonstrate that 
vedana is the phenomenological instrument through which one develops 
panda, insightful awareness of the four noble truths and the other relevant 
insights that emerge from it. This conclusion must follow from the fact that 
vedana constitutes the entirety of our experience, and that vedana is 
instrumental in order to develop a direct awareness of truths (suffering, 
origin, cessation and path). It therefore makes perfect sense that the Buddha 
teaches vipassana only to those who can experience the vedana, after all 
panda, an insightful awareness, can only emerge with the experience of 
vedana as its phenomenological basis. 

4. The Psychological Argument of Vedana (Experience) & 
Tanha (Craving) 

Vedana is, as argued above, the locus of developing vipassana, because the 
latter is founded upon the panda, insightful awareness of vedana. It is 
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important to bear in the mind that vedana - experience of physical 
sensations, emotional/psychological feelings - however is not in itself 
constitutive of the panda despite it providing the basis for the arising of 
panda, for the latter depends on the direct awareness of the former. This 
follows because the same vedana can also be the basis from which the 
arising of avijja ‘ignorance’, ‘confusion’ - the antithesis of panda - occurs. 
To clarify: a correct understanding of the nature of vedana constitutes panda, 
hence, vipassana employs vedana as a means to realise nibbana (P; Skt. 
nirvana) ‘ultimate freedom’, the failure to realise the true characteristics of 
vedana however, constitutes a bondage in the samsaric suffering as it leads 
to the arising of tanha ‘craving’, to upadana ‘clinging’ and to bhava 
‘becoming’. To be sure, depending on the response to vedana, the latter 
either becomes a vehicle to samsaric bondage or to nibbanic freedom. This 
distinction in the uses of vedana, so vital in the philosophy and the practice 
of vipassana, takes us into the next major argument. 

Vedana is the phenomenological basis for the arising of the 
psychological/emotional conditioning of tanha on three grounds: that tanha 
of craving arises in response to the pleasant experience; that tanha of 
aversion arises in response to the unpleasant experience; and that tanha of 
ignorance arises in response to the neutral experience. These must follow 
because tanha arises in response to vedana - physical/emotional/ 
psychological experiences - as the result of the contact between the senses 
and the sensory objects, and that vedana is the crucial link between desire 
and the object of desire upon which it is fixated. 

What this argument points to is the existence of an invariable link 
between vedana and tanha (P; Skt. trsna) ‘craving ’ - conditioned by the 
defilements of craving, aversion, ignorance, inner drives, thirsts - to reach 
out for the pleasant experience, or the urge to repel the unpleasant 
experience, or simply to ignore the indifferent experience, because tanha 
arises in response to the type of vedana. Tanha consists of the psychological 
and emotional fixation through craving, aversion and ignorance, where as 
vedana is the crucial link between craving and the objects of craving, 
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aversion and the objects of aversion, indifference and the objects of 
indifference. This argument also explains the reason behind the central 
preoccupation of vipassana, namely, to develop a heightened awareness of 
vedana (especially bodily sensations) free from any reaction to it 
whatsoever, for only such awareness of vedana has the capacity to eradicate 
the fixation of tanha. 

While the commonsense assumption is that craving arises 
exclusively from sensory objects, which is to say that sense objects 
themselves lead to the arising of craving ( salayatanapaccaya tanha), the 
philosophy of vipassana however argues differently. It maintains that 
vedana is the vital link between the senses and the sensory objects, and 
therefore, argues that sense objects lead to the arising of vedana 
( salayatanapaccaya vedana), and vedana in turn leads to the arising of 
craving ( vedana paccaya tanha). Three premises support the thesis that 
vedana is the missing link between the sense objects and the tanha. Tanha 
arises at the level of vedana because it is either conditioned by craving that 
arises in response to the pleasant vedana (pleasant sensations/feelings 
immediately flowing on one’s body and in the mind but not from the 
pleasant objects themselves); or it is conditioned by aversion that arises in 
response to the unpleasant vedana (unpleasant sensations/feelings 
immediately flowing on one’s body and in the mind but not from the 
unpleasant objects); or conditioned by ignorance that arises in response to 
the neutral vedana (neutral sensations/feelings flowing immediately on one’s 
body and in the mind, not from the neutral objects themselves). 

All three premises point to the effect that the root of the human 
problems is the mental conditioning or the fixation of tanha (intuitive and 
instinctive drives), and that it is deeply seeded in vedana. Therefore tanha 
must be addressed or eradicated at the level of vedana. Consider an alcoholic 
and a drug addict. An alcoholic knows, at least on the intellectual front, 
perhaps even on the physical level, that too much consumption of alcohol is 
ruining his life - the loss of wealth and health. A drug addict also knows 
very well that his habit of abusing drugs is gradually abusing himself. In 
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spite of having the intellectual knowledge of the harmful nature of their 
habits, both the alcoholic and the drug addict continue the abusive life-styles 
nevertheless. The question is “why?” For the Buddha, the answer is simple. 
While the addiction occurs at the level of bodily vedana as a reaction to the 
apparent bodily pleasantness, the knowledge about the harmful affects of the 
addiction is only an intellectual one, and does not arise from the level of 
experience. Freedom from the deep seated addiction however must arise, 
according to the vipassana tradition, from the actual experiential insight] 
therefore from the realisation of truth at the level of vedana , experience, 
rather than mere intellectual understanding. 

The realisation of truth at the level of vedana is precisely the entire 
focus of the function of vipassana. The reason is as follows: The addictive 
nature of tanha ceases to arise with the cessation of the reaction against 
vedana, as it is the latter that fuels the former. The reaction against the 
vedana ceases with the arising of equanimity, an objective awareness of 
characteristics of vedana, realising it in constant flux - vision of it as arising 
(samudaya-dhamma-anupassi) and vision of it as ceasing ( vaya-dhamma - 
anupassi). Observing all forms of vedana with the vision of equanimity, 
vipassana stops the arising of tanha at the level of bodily and emotional 
experience since vipassana stops feeding tanha by reacting against vedana 
bodily and mentally. This must follow because vipassana is the cultivation 
of awareness of equanimity with respect to all forms of vedana, both 
physical and mental. 

It is clear then that the way in which vipassana responds to vedana is 
in having neither one with tanha of craving for pleasant experience nor one 
with tanha of aversion for unpleasant experience nor with tanha of 
indifference to neutral experience. Rather the response of vipassana entails 
an attentive awareness with equanimity, knowing objectively, vedana as the 
process of arising and passing away ( uppadavaya dhammino), of the 
transient ( anicca ), of the stressful ( dukkha ), of the selfless ( anatta ). When 
the arising of tanha stops through the practice of vipassana, only then dawns 
the freedom from the addictive nature of tanha with respect to all forms of 
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experiences of vedana. The Buddha, in the Brahmajala Sutta, supports this 
argument when he proclaims: ‘Having experienced as they really are, the 
arising of sensations, their passing away, the relishing in them, the danger in 
them, the release from them, the enlightened one, O monks, has become free 
without grasping’ (DN 1.36). 1 

The conclusion of the psychological argument is that the problem of 
the addictive fixation of tanha for anything - including obsession to drugs, 
alcohol, junk food, or any other sense object - must be addressed at the level 
of sensation. Given the vipassana claims to attend to the problem of the 
addictive fixation of tanha at the level of vedana, experience, we will find 
out: How does it do it? The answer to this question comes from the 
argument related to the inner workings of vipassana, to be more precise, the 
soteriological argument pertaining to the way in which vipassana shakes off 
the fixation of tanha for the pleasant, the unpleasant, and the neutral 

vedana s. 

5. The Soteriological Argument of Vedana (Experience) & 
Tanha (Craving ) 

As argued earlier, the problem of suffering is deeply rooted in tanha, and 
tanha in turn is seeded in vedana. Tanha of craving arises due to the thirst 
for the pleasant experience, tanha of aversion arises in reaction against the 
unpleasant experience, and tanha of ignorance arises due to the indifferent 
attitude towards the neutral experience. Strictly speaking, suffering arises 
with the arising of tanha, and there is no temporal sequence between the 
two. Suffering is inevitable so long as tanha persists, since the latter is the 
former. From this it follows that the freedom from suffering means the 
eradication of tanha - releasing oneself from the fixated addiction of 
cravings at the level of vedana. The process of release, according to the 
vipassana tradition, occurs at the level of vedana, direct experience. What 
this means is that no amount of intellectual exercises, devotional practices, 
or emotional reactions against the deeply seeded conditioning of tanha, it is 


1. • Vedananarp samudayaiica atthangamanca assadanca adinavanca mssarananca 
yathabhutam viditva anupada-vimutto, bhikkhave tathagato. 
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argued, could release oneself from the suffering because none of these 
attends to the root of tanha - that is, none of these superficial responses 
sever tanha at the level of vedana. 

So we turn to the next argument. The thesis is that vedana is the 
pathway through which vipassana achieves the psychological/emotional 
freedom from the conditioning of tanha and it is corroborated by threefold 
premises: 

* first, addiction to tanha of craving to pleasant experience ( vedana ) is 
eradicated by means of employing the pleasant experience because 
the addiction of craving (tanha) arises in response to the pleasant 

vedana\ 

* second, addiction to tanha of aversion to unpleasant experience 
(vedana) is eliminated by the means of the unpleasant experience 
because it arises in response to the unpleasant experience; and 

* third, addiction to tanha of ignorance to neutral experience is 
eradicated by the means of the neutral experience because it arise in 
response to the neutral experience. 

The argument takes into account the way in which tanha arises in response 
to vedana - physical/emotional/psychological experiences - as a result of the 
contact between the senses and the sensory objects, and therefore vedana is 
the crucial link between the sensory objects and the senses. The three 
premises are drawn from three different expressions of tanha (of craving, of 
aversion and of ignorance), and three approaches to eradicating tanha (three 
modes of employing the vedana in the vipassana). Let us turn to the trio one 
at a time: 

5.1. Appropriating the Unpleasant Experience 

The first of the trio is the premise concerned with the means to be 
appropriated in eradicating tanha of aversion towards the unpleasant vedana. 
The argument comes from the Samyutta Nikaya, which reads: ‘Eradicate the 
latent tendency of aversion using unpleasant sensation’, it says (SN 
2.4.251). Putting the point differently, an unpleasant vedana itself is 


1 . dukkhaya , vedanaya patighanusayo pahatabbo / 
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employed as the means to eradicate tanha of aversion towards the unpleasant 
vedana because aversion to an unpleasant experience arises in response to 
the unpleasant vedana flowing either on ones body or in one’s mind. In the 
Nakulapitusutta of the Samyutta Nikaya, we read an incident occurred in the 
Buddha’s lifetime. That incident clarifies the idea of appropriating the 
painful bodily sensation as a tool for eradicating the mental aversion. It is 
said that Nakulapita and his wife loved the Buddha dearly like their own 
son, and they regularly went to see him. As Nakula grew old, his health did 
not permit him to see the Buddha as he would have liked. When the Buddha 
saw him sad and depressed as the consequence, the Buddha offered this 
advice: ‘Dayaka! This body is always overwhelmed by diseases; it is just 
like an easily breakable egg. As it is covered with a thin layer of skin, it is 
always subject to outward dangers. Dayaka! It is nothing but foolish when a 
person says about this — “I am really healthy”. Dayaka, you have to train 
yourself like this — ‘Though my body has pain, I will leave my mind unhurt’ 
(SN 2.2 [VRI 2.3.1]) 

Here are the reasons behind the Buddha’s advice: While facing some 
form of physical pain is an inevitable fact of life, mental suffering is not. 
Physical suffering associated with illness, aging and death, it is argued, does 
not necessarily lead to mental strife, depending on the response to physical 
pain, it can become a vehicle to attaining nirvana. If the response to physical 
pain is one of a conditioned reaction with tanha of aversion, the 
consequence is naturally emotional and psychological strife, because of the 
causal connection between the two. Whereas if the response to physical pain 
is one of understanding with an insightful awareness, free from the habit of 
conditioned reaction of tanha , naturally the consequence is emotional and 
psychological joy and freedom, because of the causal connection between 
the two. In contrast to mental dhammas which necessarily transform 
themselves into the bodily vedana s, as argued earlier, bodily vedana does 
not mechanically transform itself into the mental dhamma. An unpleasant 
bodily vedana only leads to the arising of mental agony in the presence of 
the reactions against vedana. The implication behind the Buddha’s advice to 
Nakula is, in spite of the fact that one is afflicted by physical pain, one does 
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not necessarily undergo mental agony as a result. Should physical pain itself 
be appropriated as a means of stopping the conditioned reaction of tanha to 
the painful physical experience, the arising of mental agony ceases. 
Therefore one is released from the psychological aversion and mental strife 
associated with it. In this way the practice of vipassana protects the mind 
from being hurt by one’s physical illness, and this is the essence of the 
Buddha’s message to Nakula. 

To understand the premise at issue, the distinction drawn between 
physical pain and mental agony needs to become clearer. And to understand 
fully the implication of physical pain being appropriated as a means to 
eradicate the mental agony, we turn to the Buddha’s definitions of dukkha 
(‘bodily pain’) and domanassa (‘mental agony’). In the Digha Nikaya, the 
Buddha describes dukkha, ‘bodily pain’ in the following terms: ‘What now, 
O monks, is pain? If there is, O monks, any kind of bodily pain, any kind of 
bodily unpleasantness or any kind of painful or unpleasant sensation as a 
result of bodily contact — this, O monks, is called pain’ (DN 2.393). 1 
Characteristically, dukkha is any bodily unpleasant sensation. Causally, 
dukkha arises due to the bodily contact with its corresponding objects. A 
contact between the body and the external objects results in the physical 
pain, that is, whether or not there is no mental reaction involved. In contrast, 
a contact between the bodily pain and the mind (that is, mental reaction to 
the physical pain) results in both the bodily and the mental pain because of 
the presence of the mental response to the painful bodily sensation. In this 
respect, bodily pain should not be taken as purely physical. In the presence 
of the mental consciousness, any type of vedana must be felt or experienced, 
either bodily, or mentally, or both bodily and mentally. The body alone 
cannot make any sense of vedana, so if there is no concept of pain, there is 
neither the pleasure nor the neutral in isolation of the mental function. 

1. Katamanca, bhikkhave, dukkhaip? Yarn kho, bhikkhave, kayikam dukkhaip kayikarp 
asatam kayasamphassajam dukkhaip asatarp vedayitarp, idam vuccati, bhikkhave, 
dukkhaip/ 
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How is physical pain, dukkha different from domanassa, mental 
agony? On the latter, the Buddha has this to say: ‘What now, O monks, is 
agony? If there is, O monks, any kind of mental pain, any kind of mental 
unpleasantness or any kind of painful or unpleasant feeling as a result of 
mental contact — this, O monks, is called agony’(DN 2.394). 1 Domanassa is 
literally translated as ‘mental agony’. In a stricter sense, it is characterised as 
emotional/psychological grief’, emotional/psychological unpleasant 
experience, or what is termed simply as ‘unpleasant inner feelings’. 
Causally, domanassa is produced from the mental contact with the mental 
objects such as ideas, beliefs, desires, fears, anger or reaction against the 
external objects. 

Of domanassa, ‘mental agony’ and of dukkha ‘bodily pain’, the 
latter is appropriated as a pathway to eradicate the former. There are couple 
of reasons for this. First, from a practical point of view, the physical vedana 
of pain is a more tangible experience and more suited to the development of 
the insightful awareness and equanimity compared to the mental vedana of 
agony which is more fluid and abstract. Second, because mental agony is 
triggered by reacting against the physical pain, a non-reactive awareness of 
the physical pain gradually weakens the mental agony, and eventually, 
eliminates it entirely. So dukkha, ‘physical pain’ is employed as an 
instrument to eradicate tanha of aversion, to shake off domanassa, ‘mental 
agony’ that arises from the unpleasant bodily vedana. 

Let us have a closer look at how this works in vipassana: Ordinarily 
the mind is conditioned to react against anything that is physically 
unpleasant. Therefore typical response to the flow of painful experience on 
the body is one with the tanha of aversion. Constituted by four interrelated 
activities, this response: first exaggerates the physical pain as something 
unbearable; second robs of mental composure, equanimity and objectivity; 
third gives rise to mental agitation, agony and stress; and finally, compels 

1. katamanca bhikkhave, domanassam? Yam kho, bhikkhave, cetasikam dukkham 
cetasikam asatam manosamphassajam dukkham asatam vedayitam, idarti vuccati, 
bhikkhave, domanassam. 
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the mind to identify itself with the mental agony - now it thinks, ‘I am in the 
pain’, ‘I am sick’, ‘I am this’, and ‘I am that’. These are the ways in which 
tanha of aversion, reacting against the physical unpleasant experience, 
conditions the mind into producing more psychological agony. The task of 
vipassana is to decondition the habitual pattern of tanha of aversion - to stop 
tanha of aversion from habitually feeding itself on the vicious cycles of 
negative thoughts produced from reacting against the unpleasant physical 
experience. Instead the response of vipassana is to develop an objective 
awareness of the physical pain as it is. In so doing, an insightful awareness 
of the underlying characteristics of the physical pain come to the fore. That 
is, an awareness of even the most painful sensation as subjected to the law 
of flux - constantly becoming and constantly passing away - and that 
physical pain is essentially a locus of empty process, utterly lacking any 
substance or core. Understanding the pain in this way undermines the 
conditioned habit of the mind to react with the tanha of aversion, and thus 
allows the unfolding of the inner composure, mindfulness and objective 
observation. Stilled awareness, freed from the habitual conditioning of 
reaction, released from the ensnares of tanha, progressively heals the mental 
stress and agony - the body might be plagued by the physical pain, but the 
mind is able to retain sustained serenity and insightful awareness. 

In this way a proper practice of vipassana prevents dukkha ‘physical 
pain’ from becoming a domanass ‘mental’ and ‘psychological problem’ - a 
painful physical sensation is now left confined to the physical domain, and it 
no longer feeds into a psychological reaction. A gradual progression on the 
path of vipassana steadily weakens the conditioned, habitual reactive mind, 
tanha of aversion, and consequently attains a gradual release from the 
domanassa, ‘mental agony’ by means of appropriating the physical dukkha. 

5.2. Appropriating the Pleasant Experience 

The second premise, on the other hand, is concerned with the eradication of 
tanha of craving for the pleasant vedana. Again this premise comes from the 
Samyutta Nikaya's passage which reads: ‘Eradicate the latent tendency of 
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craving through the pleasant sensations’ (SN 2.3.25 1). 1 2 The Patthana also 
states: ‘Dependent on the pleasant bodily sensations ... vipassana arises ... 
Path arises ... Knowledge arises ... attainment of [ nibbana ] arises’ 
(1.1.423). Both the texts suggest the appropriation of pleasant vedana as 
means to come out from tanha of craving for the pleasant vedana. So the 
argument goes like this: that pleasant vedana itself is employed as the means 
to eradicate tanha of craving towards the pleasant vedana because the origin 
of craving is a pleasant experience, as it arises in response to the pleasant 
vedana flowing either in ones body or in ones mind. 

The issue here is: how is the pleasant bodily experience employed as 
a vehicle to eradicate tanha of craving towards the pleasant sensation? To 
answer this question, and therefore to explain the argument, it is helpful to 
draw upon the distinction the Buddha makes between sukkha ‘pleasant 
bodily sensations’ and somanassa ‘pleasant mental feelings’ in the Digha 
Nikaya. The Buddha defines sukkha as any kind of bodily pleasure, any 
kind of bodily pleasantness or any kind of pleasurable or pleasant feeling as 
a result of bodily contact. Whereas somanassa, according to this definition, 
is any kind of mental joy, any kind of mental pleasantness or any kind of 
joyful or pleasant feeling as a result of mental contact. Of the two, sukkha is 
bodily, whereas somanassa is psychological/emotional. 

Ordinarily the mind is conditioned to react to anything that is 
sukkha, physically pleasant. A typical response to the flow of pleasant 
experience on the body is with tanha of craving, clinging and grasping. 
Constituted by four interrelated activities pertaining to tanha of craving, this 
response: first, exaggerates the nature of physical pleasantness; second, 
yields to the attachment or clinging to the pleasure causing mental unbalance 
and disturbing its inner composure, equanimity and objectivity; third, 
produces mental stress and frustration as a consequence of reaching out for 


1 . sukhaya, bhikkhave, vedanaya raga anusayo pahatabbo ... 

2. Pakatupanissayo — kayikam sukham upanissaya. ... vipassanam uppadeti, maggam 
uppadeti, abhifinaip uppadeti, samapattim uppadeti. 
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the illusive pleasure; finally, conditions the mind to naively assume the 
sense of substance-self identifying oneself with the physical pleasure - 1 1 am 
happy’, ‘I want happiness’. In this manner, the fixation of tanha transforms 
the physical pleasantness into a psychological conditioning. So the primary 
task of vipassana is to mindfully deconstruct this habitual pattern of the 
mind, and free the mind from this fixated conditioning. Consequently, the 
mind, instead of reacting against the pleasant bodily sensation with tanha of 
craving, clinging and grasping, it develops an insightful awareness of the 
true characteristics of the pleasant bodily experience as its response. In so 
doing, even the most blissful bodily sensation is now seen as subjected to 
the law of flux — constantly becoming and constantly passing away, 
essentially lacking any substance or core. Realising the pleasant bodily 
experience in the way it is described, vipassana releases the mind from its 
conditioned habit of reacting with the tanha of craving, thus sustaining 
mental calmness and composure, mindfulness and objective awareness. 

A stilled mind unaffected by the habitual conditioning of craving, 
clinging, grasping, is progressively released from the snares of tanha, and 
therefore relieves itself from the mental stress and frustration fuelled by 
unfulfilled desires. The insightful awareness cultivated through the 
vipassana, in this way, prevents sukkha ‘physical bliss’ becoming a 
domanassa ‘mental/psychological grief. Blissful physical sensation is left 
confined to a physical limit without allowing it to fuel the psychological 
want. Progressively vipassana weakens the fixation of tanha, so there is a 
gradual emergence of the freedom from the domanass, mental agony, 
frustration, upsets, yearnings. As tanha of craving for pleasant experience 
steadily weakens, simultaneously, there is a steady growth of somanassa 
‘inner joy’, ‘contentment’, ‘peace’ and ‘tranquillity. This implies that the 
rationale behind the vipassana' s appropriation of sukkha as a pathway to 
eradicate the tanha of craving, clinging and grasping for the pleasant vedana 
must not be construed as a way of getting rid of the pleasant experiences, it 
simply is not the case. On the contrary the more one eradicates the tanha of 
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craving the more profound and blissful one’s experience of joy and 
satisfaction become. 

5.3. Appropriating the Neutral Experience 

Finally, the third premise is concerned with the eradication of tanha of 
ignorance towards neither pleasant nor unpleasant sensation ( adukkham - 
asukha vedana) which states: that neutral vedana is appropriated as the 
means to eradicate ignorance or indifferent attitude towards the neutral 
experience. This is tenable because of the causal relationship between the 
two - the fact that ignorance arises from the neutral experience is the result 
of tanha’ s response to the neutral experience. Again the source of this 
argument is the Samyutta Nikaya, for it reads: ‘Eradicate the latent tendency 
of ignorance using neither pleasant nor unpleasant sensations’ (SN 2.4.24). 

Unlike the more obvious characteristics of the pleasant and the 
unpleasant bodily experience, neutral experience is subtler, and therefore 
indifference is the typical reaction to this experience. Indifference might not 
stir up destructive emotions to the extent the pleasant and the unpleasant 
experiences do, but it is nevertheless causally produced by the power of 
ignorance, deluded mind - the lack of pafma, insightful awareness of the true 
nature of neutral sensation/feeling. Since ignorance is either actively reifying 
cognitive process or fixated upon the reified objects, it obscures the mind 
from realising the correct nature pertaining to neutral sensations/feelings and 
negatively conditions the mind to feed upon the distorted tendency of tanha 
of ignorance towards neither pleasant nor unpleasant sensation. Breaking 
this conditioned habit by way of cultivating the awareness of the true 
characteristics pertaining to the neutral sensations/feeling, and thus 
eradicating the ignorance is therefore the primary task of the vipassana in the 
third approach. 

Comparatively stated, neutral experience is subtler than the pleasant 
and unpleasant bodily sensations. That is, neutral experience is more 
difficult to be felt or sensed both bodily and mentally. For this same reason 


1 . “adukkhamasukhaya vedanaya avijjanusayo anuseti” ti (MN 1 .465). 
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ignorance is more difficult to eliminate since its object is less obvious. 
Employing the neutral sensation as a pathway to eradicate tanha of 
ignorance requires the mind to be ever more single-pointed, vigilant and 
observant. The danger of the mind losing its objective clarity and a balanced 
gaze is that this could stir up more turbulent emotions and thoughts on the 
surface of the mind, thereby overshadowing the neutral sensations. An 
insightful awareness of vipassana realises the true nature of the neutral 
experience as transient, essentially coreless. As a result deluded, indifferent 
attitude towards the neutral sensation no long persists. To be sure, neutral 
experience persists, but once the insightful awareness of panha replaces 
tanha of ignorance, the latter ceases to be operative. 

Briefly stated: because of the subtler nature of tanha involved, the 
operation of the third approach, the approach itself is thus subtler than the 
two previous techniques - namely, freedom from tanha of craving for the 
pleasantness by appropriating the pleasant experience as a vehicle, and 
freedom from the tanha of aversion for unpleasantness through the medium 
of the unpleasant experience. All three premises are complementary since 
they are drawn upon the three approaches by which the addictive 
conditioning of tanha is eradicated. So the implication of each premise needs 
to be understood in the light of the other two. This follows because the three 
ways in which vedana is appropriated to eliminate the habitual conditioning 
of tanha, with all three functioning in a complementary manner, supporting 
each other, and operating interdependent^ of one another. Weakening tanha 
of aversion towards the unpleasant experience, vipassana indirectly 
undermines tanha’ s fixation through craving and clinging towards the 
pleasant sensation and, so also, the indifference towards the neutral 
sensations. Also by weakening the tanha’ s addictive nature of craving and 
clinging, tanha' s conditioned habit of aversion and ignorance is also 
undermined. That said, the initial weakening and the eventual elimination of 
the conditioned habit of tanha to react to the experience is a veiy delicate and 
difficult task. To set the mind totally free from the conditioned habit of tanha 
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the Sarny utta Nikaya (SN 2.4.257) 1 proposes a sustained practice of 
sampajanna - mindful and objective response with the eye of panna, 
insightful awareness which realises the true characteristics constituting the 
entire field of vedana. 

6. The Epistemological Argument of Sampajanna ('thorough 
understanding') and Vedana (Experience) 

This takes us to the sixth major argument which states: that the mind 
experiences the true freedom of release from the conditionings of tanha only 
when sampajanna fully establishes the entire field of vedana, the domain of 
experience, as coreless, empty, transient, perishable, conditioned and 
dependently co-arisen, such that the very fabric of tanha is destroyed and is 
made inoperative. This follows because sampajanna attacks the very basis 
upon which tanha clings, and given vedana is that to which tanha is fixated 
upon, sampajanna critically and deconstructively engages with vedana 
penetratingly and piercingly such that vedana no longer appears to be 
intrinsic. On the critical investigative approach of sampajanna, vedana is 
established as neither inherently pleasant, nor inherently unpleasant nor 
inherently neither nor inherently both, rather the entire field of experience is 
established as empty of any intrinsic property of its own, and therefore 
coreless, transient, perishable, conditioned and dependently arisen. Once the 
awareness of the reality of vedana is established, tanha s conditioned habit 
of reacting with craving, aversion, and indifference becomes inoperative. 

The content of this argument is not entirely new. All the previous 
arguments and the follow up discussions touch Upon the substance of this 
argument. While this argument specifically attributes a critical investigative 
awareness as the property of sampajanna, the discussion hitherto treats this 
critical cognitive skill as a generic quality attributed to panna, insightful 
awareness, and of vipassana. What it means in essence is this, vipassana is 

1 . Tissa ima, bhikkhave, vedana anicca sahkhata paticcasamuppanna khaya-dhamma 
vaya-dhamma viraga-dhamma nirodha-dhamma . 
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panna, and panna is sampajanna, and sampajanna is a thorough 
understanding with critical, investigative, holistic, immediate, and multi- 
dimensional knowledge of how things really are, in the current context 
within the field of experience. They can also be defined in the reverse order: 
sampajanna is panna, and panna is vipassana. This definition is tenable on 
the ground that all these terms are equivalent and mutually coextensive - all 
engage with their objects critically, investigatively, holistically and with 
thorough vision of what they are. 

Etymologically, the term sampajanna has the prefix sam, meaning 
‘thoroughly’ or ‘fully’ or ‘totality’, followed by pa, meaning ‘correctly’ and 
then jahha, ‘knowing with wisdom’ or ‘thorough understanding’ - hence, 
sam + pa + jahha, ‘knowing correctly with wisdom’, ‘knowing in 
totality/fullness with a thorough understanding’. The etymological sense of 
the term sampajanna is confirmed through the definition of the word 
provided in the DhammasanganI: 

What is sampajanna ? That which is wisdom, understanding, 
analysis, depth analysis, truth-analysis, discernment, discrimination, 
differentiation, erudition, proficiency, skill, examination, 
consideration, close examination, breath, sagacity, guidance, insight, 
thorough understanding of impermanence, ... right view - this is 
called sampajanna (DhammasanganI, 1359; see Vibhanga, 360; and 
Puggalapahhatti, 80). 1 

The same text, in brief, says ‘insightful awareness itself is samapajahha’ 

(sampajannam ti panna). Glossing over the definition the DIgha Nikaya Tika 

states: ‘one who understands the totality clearly with wisdom from all 

2 

angles, or one who knows distinctly, has sampajanna ’ (DNT 2.373). 


1. Sampajano ti tattha katamam sampajannam? Ya panna pajanana vicayo pavicayo 
dhammavicayo sallalakkhana uplakkhana paccupalakkhana pandiccam kosallam 
nepunfiam vebhabya cinta upaparikkha bhuri medha parinayika vipassana 
sampajannam... sammadittthi — idam vuccati sampajanna. 

Samantato pakarehi pakattham va savisesam janatl ti sampajano. 


2 . 
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Confirming the above characterisations of sampajanna and arguing 
that definition is intimately connected to the awareness of vedana, in the 
Samyutta Nikaya, the Buddha explains sampajanna in the following terms: 

And how, O monks, does a monk understand thoroughly 
(sampajano hotijl Here, monks, a monk knows sensations arising in 
him, knows their persisting, and knows their passing away; knows 
each initial application of the mind on an object arising in him, 
knows it persisting and knows its passing away; knows the 
perceptions in him, knows their persisting and knows their passing 
away. This, monks, is how a monk understands thoroughly. A 
monk should abide mindfully and composed. This is our instruction 
to you (SN 3.5.40 1). 1 

The term sampajanna therefore comes to mean an experiential awareness of 
the impermanent, nonself, and empty nature of the vedana. In the same vein, 
the commentaries such as the Dhammsangani Atthkatha explains: 

‘ sampajanna as wisdom which knows impermanence [dukkha and anatta) in 
a right way’ (16). 2 In other words sampajanna is established mindfully 
engaging with the vedana, for it is a thorough awareness of the evanescent 
nature of the vedana on the experiential level. So, it is the wisdom of 
sampajanna that enables the vipassana to become fully aware of the transient 
nature of vedana at the level of experience. As the experiential awareness of 
the samapajafina progressively becomes piercing and penetrating, the 
subtlest underlying realities of vedana and the contents of vedana become 
thoroughly visible to its awareness, from many different angles. 
Consequently samapajanna eliminates the conditioned and addictive habit of 
tanha’s reaction against the bodily or mental experience with the fixation of 
either craving or aversion or indifference. 


1 . Kattahca bhikkhave, bhikkhu sampajano hoti? Idha, bhikkhave, bhikkhuno vidita 
vedana uppajjanti, vidita upatthahanti, vidita abbhattham gacchanti. Vidita vitakka 
uppajjanti, vidita upatthanti, vidita abbhattham gacchanti. Vidita sahha uppajjanti, vidita 
upatthahanti, vidita abbhattham gacchanti. Evam kho, bhikkhave, bhikkhu, sampajano 
hoti. Sato, bhikkhave, bhikkhu vihareyya sampajano. Ayam vo amhakam anusasani’ti 

2 . Samma pakarehi aniccadlni janati ti sampajanham 
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Four arguments verify the claim: first, that the penetrating vision of 
samapajanna deconstructs the entire personality structure into what is 
traditionally known as the ‘five aggregates’ (pahcakkhandha : the aggregate 
of form, of sensations, of volitional formations, of perceptions and of 
consciousnesses) within oneself. It therefore establishes the wisdom 
realising a composed and interdependent nature of what is ‘I’ and ‘mine’ 
which directly counteracts the tanha’s addictive fixation on a reified self, the 
assumption of the existence of a unified and autonomous self and the 
experience associated with it; second, that the penetrating vision of 
samapajanna establishes each of the five aggregates, hence, one’s whole 
being or personality structure, as constituted merely by the combusting and 
the vibrating phenomenal processes ( sabbo loko pakampito) governed by 
the law of anicca - the ever transient matrix of the physical and mental 
phenomena - thus directly combating the tanha’s addictive fixation onto a 
reified and erroneous notion of the temporally enduring personal self and 
the experiences associated with it; third, that the penetrating vision of 
samapajanna establishes one’s whole being/existence as marked by anatta - 
‘not-I’, ‘not-me’, ‘not-mine’, ‘not-my self’, ‘not-self’ - hence surma , empty 
of any core-essence, empty of any substance, empty of any abiding spirit; 
thus directly combating the conditioned habit of tanha fixation onto an 
ontologically reified self as the core essence of person and the experience 
associated with such beliefs; and finally, that the penetrating vision of 
sampajahha combats the tanha’s conditioned habits of feeding into the 
pleasant, the unpleasant and neutral vedanas by reacting to them respectively 
with craving, aversion and indifference thereby multiplying the suffering. 
This follows on the ground that sampajahha dismantles the entire 
personality structure, of which experience forms a part and it is the 
experience upon which tanha is fixated; thus the penetrating vision of 
sampajahha directly eradicates craving, aversion and ignorance. 

The implication of the arguments is this: Wisdom of sampajahha is 
the cognitive process which puts an end to tanha of addictive habit, of 
relishing and yearning for the pleasant experience, of disliking and being 
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repelled by the unpleasant experience, and of ignoring and being indifferent 
to the neutral experience. This process of deep psychological and emotional 
transformation however, it is argued, naturally occurs when the mind stops 
feeding on the addictive nature of tanha at the level of bodily sensation. And 
it is only through the holistic wisdom of sampajanna, that mind is actually 
set free from the addictive nature of tanha. It therefore makes logical sense 
to argue that without the cultivation of sampajanna, wisdom arisen from the 
insightful experiential level, an ultimate way out from the addictive fixation 
of tanha is simply not possible given that any addictive mental habit must 
ultimately be addressed at the level of vedana. This must follow because the 
fermentation of the fixation of craving, aversion and ignorance occurs at the 
level of bodily/emotional/psychological experience. 

But the question still remains. How does the vipassana 
methodologically or practically establish a sampajanna, while operating 
directly within the framework of one’s vedana, namely with the domain of 
one’s direct experience, appropriating vedana itself to awaken the full 
awareness of sampajanna in order to eradicate the conditioned reactive habit 
of tanha? The answer lies in understanding the methodological argument 
related to the satipatthanas, the foundations of mindfulness. 

7. The Methodological Argument of Satipatthana (Foundations 
of Mindfulness) 

The argument reads as follows: that the satipatthana (foundation of 
mindfulness/awareness) methodologically establishes the practice of 
vipassana to operate entirely within the domain of one’s direct experience 
since the satipatthana practice appropriates vedana - bodily and 
emotional/psychological experiences - to awakening the full awareness of 
sampajanna - wisdom which eradicates the conditioned reactive habit of 
tanha. This argument is supported by four premises. First, that the wisdom 
of sampajanna established through the mindfulness of one’s body (kaya- 
anupassana-satipatthana) eradicates the tanha’ s conditioned fixation on 
one’s bodily activities on the ground that the awareness of the body is 
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established within the scope of bodily activities (such as awareness of the 
incoming or the outgoing breath). Second, that the wisdom of sampajahha 
established through the mindfulness of bodily vedana (vedana-anupassana- 
satipatthana ) eliminates the tanha’s conditioned habit of reacting against the 
pleasant, the unpleasant and the neutral experiences arising on one’s body 
on the ground that the awareness of vedana of the bodily experience is 
established within the scope/framework of bodily experience. Third, that the 
wisdom of sampajahha established through the awareness of consciousness 
( citta-anupassana-satipatthana ) eliminates the tanha’s conditioned habit of 
reacting against the wholesome/unwholesome/neutral states of 
consciousness on the ground that this awareness is established/founded 
within the framework of one’s consciousness. And finally, that the wisdom 
of sampajahha established through the awareness of mental contents 
(dharma -anupassana-vipassana), namely, that which arises in the mental 
consciousness, eliminates the tanha’s conditioned habit of 
emotionally/psychologically reacting against the pleasant experience 
associated with the arising of the wholesome mental states (of love, good- 
will, benevolence, generosity etc.), the unpleasant experience associated 
with the arising of the unwholesome mental states (of greed, hate, anger, 
jealousy, ill-will etc.) and the indifferent attitudes towards the arising of the 
neutral emotional and psychological states on the ground that this awareness 
is established/founded within the framework of mental contents. 

These premises are drawn from the Mahasatipatthana-sutta (DN 22), 
the text used as the manual of vipassana practice in the Theravadin 
traditions, in which the Buddha suggest the catuh-satipatthanas as the means 
to cultivating the vipassana. Etymologically sati means ‘mindfulness/ 
awareness’ patthana means ‘foundation/establish’. Satipatthana is therefore 
defined either as ‘the foundation/basis of mindfulness/awareness’ or as 
firmly establishing the mindfulness/awareness’. 1 The argument which 
concerns the definitive ways in which the methodological aspect of the 
vipassana works is however presented more concisely in the 


1 . bhusarn titthatiti patthanarn; sati eva patthanaip satipatthanam. 
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Mahaparinibbana-sutta (DN 16). The sutta explicitly stresses the points that 
the practice of vipassana constitutes the mindfully and ardently observing 
body in the body, experience (sensation/feeling) in the experience 
(sensation/feeling), mind/consciousness in the mind/consciousness and 
mental objects in the mental objects (DN 16). 

Let us briefly explore the implications of each of the clauses used in 
the Mahaparinibbana-sutta. First, to argue that mindfulness of the body 
requires establishing the awareness of body within the body is to claim that 
the body in question, the object of awareness, is not another’s person body, 
rather it is the body of the individual practitioner of the vipassana. This 
follows on the ground that while it is possible to establish the awareness of 
one’s own body within the framework of one’s own body based on a direct 
experience of the body at the level of vedana, this is however not the case 
with the body of someone else. Another person’s body, since awareness is 
always mediated by language and thought, can only be apprehended through 
conceptual means, and therefore cannot be based on direct awareness. 
Hence someone else’s body cannot be another person s object for 
cultivating the mindfulness of the body. Second, to argue that mindfulness 
of experience (sensation/feeling) requires establishing the awareness of 
experience within the experience is to argue that the awareness of the arising 
and the passing away of the bodily experience and of mental feeling should 
be established within one’s own bodily and mental experience. This follows 
on the ground that the experience belonging to person x cannot be the object 
of a direct awareness of the experience of a person y. While the 
establishment of a direct awareness of the experience within the experience 
entails directly experiencing the flow of bodily and mental experience, such 
direct experience would not be possible in the case of another person s 
experience. Therefore the experience in question must not be an experience 
belonging to someone else. Similar is the case with the third and the fourth 
foundations of mindfulness. The mind in question in the case of the 
mindfulness of the mind is also restricted to the mindfulness of the 
practitioner’s own mind as it requires the establishment of the awareness of 
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the mind within the framework of the mind by way of directly experiencing 
it. Finally the mental object in question in the case of mindfulness of mental 
objects is also restricted to one’s own mental states as mindfulness of 
mental objects requires the establishment of awareness within the mental 
objects by way of directly experiencing them. And it is hard to conceive if 
such a direct awareness is possible with respect to another person’s contents 
of thoughts, for it would always be meditated by language and concepts. 

There is another argument we need to consider regarding why 
vipassana should be practised through the medium of the four foundations 
of mindfulness in the way it is suggested in the Mahasatipatthana-sutta (DN 
22) and the Mahaparinibbana-sutta (DN 16). Vipassana, by its very 
definition, is to see things as they truly are, and it is to be found through the 
direct awareness of the nature of things as they really are, in contrast to 
imagining/visualising or conceptually reifying the objects. The Rohitassa 
Sutta of the Anguttara Nikaya (AN 4.45) brings home the rationale behind 
the principle of observing the truths within one’s own psychophysical 
aggregates starkly, as they really are. ‘Just within this fathom-long body, 
with its perception and intellect, I declare that there is the world, the 
origination of the world, the cessation of the world, and the path of practice 
leading to the cessation of the world’ (AN 4.45). The ‘world’ to which the 
Buddha is referring in the sutta is none other than the five psychophysical 
aggregates, the basis of our direct experience, and the role of vipassana is to 
develop and harness the pahha, insightful awareness of one’s own 
aggregates through the four foundations of mindfulness. The sutta clarifies 
the argument of why the practice of vipassana strictly operates within the 
confines of one’s own five psychophysical aggregates, and why the four 
foundations of mindfulness operate within the vedana, personal experiential 
domain. Since the five psychophysical aggregates are the only viable basis 
for developing a direct insightful awareness of the vipassana, and since a 
firmly established mindfulness is the key to gain the mastery and control 
over one’s own ever flippant nature of the six vihhanas, ‘consciousnesses’ 
which are always drifting tempestuously, and without this mastery, it is not 
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possible to develop a firmly established mindfulness. It follows therefore 
that without the direct awareness of the five aggregates, as the sutta points 
out, there is simply no vipassana. The sutta supports this position on four 
counts stating the fact that there is no vipassana if there is no direct 
insightful awareness of the four truths. If the latter is absent then the truth of 
suffering is not realised, the truth of origin of suffering is not eradicated, the 
truth of cessation of suffering is not attained and the truth of path leading to 
cessation of suffering is not undertaken. This follows on the ground that the 
realisation of each of the four noble truths are dependent on the insightful 
awareness of the vipassana, and the cultivation of the insightful awareness 
of the vipassana is dependent on directly experiencing the truths pertaining 
to the five aggregates. The latter is dependent on the direct awareness of 
one’s own (as opposed to another person’s) five psychophysical 
aggregates, and this in turn is dependent on experiencing the vedana, either 
physically, emotionally or psychologically. 

So whether it is mindfulness of the body, or mindfulness of the 
experience (sensations/feelings), or mindfulness of the minds/ 
consciousnesses, or mindfulness of the mental contents, it is abundantly 
clear from the arguments presented above, vedana plays central roles in the 
cultivation of the insightful awareness of panda through the practice of 
vipassana, and therefore that the awareness of vedana must not be ignored at 
any stage. Both in its principles and in practice, it consistently reflects that 
vipassana works strictly within the realm of experience, and that the practice 
would not constitute the practice of vipassana if it does not operate within 
the confines of the experiential domain. Thus the presence of the insightful 
awareness of the vedana is critical in every aspect of the practice of 
vipassana, from the beginning till the end. 

Having discussed the theoretical framework of vipassana, what 
remains is this question, when does one implement the theory of vipassana 
into practice? Observing the vedana, (bodily sensations, mental and 
emotional feelings) within the framework of one’s body and mind, is not an 
easy task, given the extrovert nature of the mind. Suffice it to say however 
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that the mind, being too imaginative, speculative and reactive, restless and 
agitated, is mostly unaware of things as they really are. Habitually seeking 
satisfaction or gratification of some kind from one stream of thought to 
another, from one set of ideas to another, from one memory to another, the 
mind constantly moves from the past to the future, back and forth, to and 
fro. The problem however is, as Krishnamurti points out, ‘the real is near, 
you do not have to seek it; and man who seeks truth will never find it. Truth 
is in what is— and that is the beauty of it’ (1954: 24). So the implementation 
of the theory of vipassana into practice requires the mind to live here and 
now in the eternal present — it needs to stop seeking in the past or the future. 
In the Theranama Sutta the Buddha delivers this insightful instruction: ‘Do 
not pursue the past. Do not lost yourself in the future. The past no longer is. 
The future has not yet come. Looking deeply at life as it is in the very here 
and now, the practitioner dwells in stability and peace’ (SN 21:20). Being in 
the present is, as Thick Nhat Hanh reminds us ‘the only moment we can 
touch life’ (1988:40). Often-cited, the Buddha’s instruction to the elderly 
Malunkyaputta also resonates the stress on the mindfulness of the present: 
‘Malunkyaputta, regarding things seen, heard, sensed, and cognised by you: 
in the seen there will be merely the seen; in the heard there will be merely 
the heard, in the sensed there will be merely the sensed; in the cognised 
there will be merely the cognised’ (SN 35:95). According to the Buddha, to 
enjoy the life is to take care of the present and live it fully, both physically 
and mentally. By taking care of the present, both the future and the past are 
taken care of. The future becomes the present, the present becomes the past. 
Fully living the present is itself living the past and the future meaningfully. 
Free from the woes and agonies of the past and the fears and anxieties of the 
future, the life lived in the present is safe and secure, calm and quiet, and 
thus a happy and meaningful life. 

Conclusion 

Having considered the arguments advanced outlining the theoretical 
principles of vipassana meditation, we are now in a much better position to 
draw some conclusions. First, from the etymological and epistemological 
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arguments of pahha (‘insightful awareness’) what is demonstrated is the 
identity of vipassana ‘insightful awareness’ and the bhavana-maya pahha 
‘lived awareness’ as both centre on the awareness of the truth as it is. The 
phenomenological argument of vedana ‘experience’, reveals an undeniable 
interconnection between the direct insightful awareness of vipassana, on the 
one hand, and vedana, on the other. This is on the ground that the former is 
only feasible through the medium of the latter, since it is not possible to 
cultivate a direct insightful awareness without the experience of vedana, 
bodily/mentally/emotionally, as a vehicle. The crucial corroboration for the 
argument comes from the Buddha’s famous injunction addressing a mutual 
inter-relationship between the rupa ‘matter’ and the nama ‘mind’ where the 
sensation/feeling is understood as the locus and the instrument through 
which the direct insightful awareness of the vipassana is said to emerge. 
While vedana provides the basis for the arising of an insightful awareness, 
as the latter depends on the direct awareness of the former, what can be 
concluded is, vedana is not in itself constitutive of insight or wisdom on the 
ground that mere experience does not imply an insightful awareness, 
therefore, it does entail the wisdom of vipassana. The psychological 
argument of ‘tanha ‘craving ’ reinforces the thesis that the experience of 
vedana is not only a basis for the arising of insightful awareness, it equally 
provides a basis for the arising of avijja ‘ignorance , confusion - the very 
antithesis of awareness, consequently the basis for the arising of tanha s 
psychological and emotional fixation through craving, aversion, and 
indifference - since these are the causal conditions for the arising of 
suffering, the same vedana is therefore a basis for the arising of the chain of 
suffering and stress. Another important implication of this argument is as 
follows: while the other systems maintain the sensory objects as the basis 
for the arising of craving, the vipassana- tradition sees the experience of 
vedana arising as a result of the contact of the senses with their respective 
objects as the basis for the arising of craving. While the other systems 
maintain the renunciation of the attachment to the sensory objects as a 
pathway to the freedom from the fixation of tanha, and therefore from the 
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suffering, vipassana tradition, on the other hand, argues that it is the 
renunciation of the attachment to vedana of the physical sensation or 
emotional feelings as a pathway to the freedom from the fixation of tanha, 
and therefore from the suffering since the latter is conditioned by the former. 
From this argument what follows is that the addictiveness or fixation of 
tanha is at the root of human problems on the ground that tanha' s 
addictiveness of craving, aversion and indifference is deeply seeded in the 
experience of vedana. Therefore, it follows, the root of human suffering 
cannot be addressed fully without eliminating the addictive nature of tanha at 
the level of vedana, experience. 

But how does vipassana address this problem? It is argued that the 
answer to this question lies in the understanding of the inner workings of 
the insightful awareness of the vipassana meditation. To be more precise, 
one has to understand the way in which vipassana shakes off the craving for 
the pleasant, aversion for the unpleasant, and indifference for the neutral 
bodily/mental/emotional experiences. The next three inter related arguments 
explain the ways in which the insightful awareness of vipassana dissolves 
the addictiveness of tanha at the experiential level on the ground that the 
entire process of freedom from the conditioning of tanha hinges on the 
awareness of the vedana, bodily/mental/emotional sensations or feelings. 

The soteriological argument of vedana and tanha has shown three 
pathways in which vipassana eradicates the conditionings, fixations and 
addictiveness of tanha by employing the vedana, sensation/feeling as an 
instrumental device. It has shown the following: first, the unpleasant 
experience is employed as a means to eradicate the addictiveness of aversion 
towards the unpleasant sensation/feelings; second, th§ pleasant experience is 
employed as a means to eradicate the addictiveness of craving and clinging 
towards the pleasant experience, and finally, the neutral experience is 
employed as a vehicle to eradicate the addictiveness of ignorance and 
indifference towards the neutral experience. So this argument is adduced by 
three premises corresponding to three approaches based on employing the 
vedana as pathways to eradicating tanha in the vipassana practice such that 
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these three pathways corresponds to three addictive expressions of tanha - 
craving, aversion and ignorance. 

The epistemological argument based on the role of sampajahhha has 
shown further the significance of the experience of vedana. It does this in 
two ways: first it has shown that vedana is that which enables the 
sampajahhha to realise the experience of sensation/feeling (be it pleasant, 
unpleasant or neutral) as an inherently transient, evanescent, empty and 
coreless process. Second, it is has shown, that through the cultivation of 
sampajahha, realising the nature of experience, that dispels the continued 
operation of tanha’ s addictive nature of relishing, yearning, reaching-out for 
the pleasant experience, tanha’ s addictive nature of disliking, hating, 
repelling the unpleasant experience, and tanha’ s addictive nature of ignoring 
the neutral experience. Therefore, it follows, the freedom from the addictive 
fixation of tanha, the key to unlocking the door to the ultimate release, is 
again, based on the direct insightful awareness of the experience of vedana. 

The methodological argument based on the ‘application of the 
foundation of mindfulness’ ( catuhsatipatthana ) addressed the practical 
concerns of grounding the vipassana deeper within the experiential domain 
by way of advancing the four arguments, each formulated corresponding to 
the role of each of the ‘four foundations of mindfulness’. The argument on 
the ‘mindfulness of body’ ( kaya-anupassana-satipatthana ) has shown that it 
needs to be cultivated within the framework of the body itself based on a 
direct awareness of the bodily activities. The argument on the ‘mindfulness 
of sensation’ ( vedana-anupassana-satipatthana) has shown that it has to be 
cultivated within the limits of the bodily experiences, based on the direct 
awareness of the realities pertaining to the bodily sensations themselves. So 
too, the argument of the ‘mindfulness of mind’ ( citta-anupassana - 
satipatthana) has shown that it has to be cultivated within the mind itself, 
based on the direct awareness of the realities pertaining to the mind. 
Similarly, the argument of the ‘mindfulness of mental contents’ ( dhamma - 
anupassana-vipassana) has shown that it has to be cultivated within the 
mental contents, based on the direct awareness of the realities pertaining to 
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h<! contents of m.nd such as thoughts or emotions. In all four foundations 
of mindfulness, the awareness must be firmly established either within the 
O y, or experience or consciousness or contents of thoughts. This goes to 
show that m all four methods of cultivating the mindfulness of vipassana, 
l e application and the experience of vedana is equally vital. Without the 
expenence of either the bodily vedana or the mental/emotional vedana as 
indicated earlier, it is not possible to anchor the direct insightful awareness 

on the phenomenological facts of the body, the experience, the mind and the 
mental contents. 

So what is shown through these seven arguments is this: vipassana 
meditation is not what most of us think it is. It is not an escapist route, for it 
is not a psychological or cognitive withdrawal from the reality of life. Nor is 
it a mystical practice, for nothing mystical is present in its principles and 
practice to justify the mysticism so-called. If vipassana is anything at all, it is 
a sustained awareness that anchors one’s mental life firmly in the grip of the 
truths of the present moment within oneself while fully and actively 

participating m the world, both physically and mentally. That is the only 
vipassana way. J 
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if Itomh toto % 
to-i gff TTtfrgrr 




% fcfa TOR 3 R*ft TOff % aifoqfir TOTTO 3Trf^ w RTORf m 
to torr fromR f nRifif 

n«TFTcT Mto m TOfSE TORR % 3T«f TO *fajaiT«MU| 3^ <5 ^ 1 ^ if MT TORT to 
%, 'i'Hl y^K TOlfTOI % SRgfcT cTTOR ^#ER gRf TOTfTO if *f) oij [ ^ | 

^-ni ti 

TOR TO 3Tmi4 HI'll^l SKI Pu^cl TOIIoTO 3^T TOJTcTO ^ RtfafTOfTORT, 

3R^t 4 ^RtcRftRfR ^TWtottocrt to toto* tor4jr 4Tto to i hi4 ; tot tor rr rrrt 
TOTRTO f I *tf 3 UTOT #T jptf H TO T^RTO % R«f TOTO TOlfTO % 

^trofw^fTOg to srfro snrnfci t, TOrffro to t^torT if to era % toTto gj^f tot totr 
I ron to 1 1 

^ TOR 3TRRT RITOJ&f TO#nT 4t t, TOffo ptiHN TOt Rift STfaftTO-fafTOf if 
R3«f % RTOT -JTOS fTFf TOt TOTO TOT gflTOT RTt TOR % RTTOT £ fro RRT f | ^ 

TOR TO3RT H TO*?t 4 4tf¥TOT TOT Rfftftro TORT ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ | , ^ ^ 

^ 3fk Rfe RRT efttf -4' TOITRTO 3fa TRJIcTO TO if fTO RT 'TORT t, TOTffTO ^ff if 
3tR TORR Rk TOfTOT it TOTOR f I TO : TOT ftt ^T TOR TOt TR* 3RRR MTOTT f I 
fTT TOR TO) RR 3ffr TJg ^)4t % R-JTO TOto TO) RT TOnft t, TO: TO T=T TO 1 j4TO 3 
TOT? TOR TOTO f I TOTt % 3TgRR qfff r| 3^7 TOTTOT TJR 1^4 cTO % TR«if fTORTR f I TOT 
TOT fRTO Tf TOH5 RRf R4 RRff TO TOTlf ^ fTOR TOR* fir TO fTO TO^ fTOTT TOT 1 1] 

%fTW3mor % i^eftR TORT ^ RRTO 3TTf^ cT«TFRff ?RT 

=FT TOT^ m trtr % toto?* ^M^t % ^rfror^ utor 

rqyHM ,A' ^ ^ ^ fgfcfhT cT^TPTcT chefTOT ?[RT TORg 

TOHT«fRtMRtT SlfdMKch TOR '5RTR f 1 — 

3TS* TOTTO^ tfmW3TfT«nTOT: RT^mTOTTf^RTOTTOR RPT TRTfsj 
^Tf%m^RTW— ‘^^rfTOTrf ^^STOTOTOTTOI7irTITF^f%W 
y^^TTTORRTTOTT RSrfTORTTIPpTOr R|TORTR^TOTTOp'— fRRF TOTTO^ ^TtTOT- 
^RTOTSJTTOT: |” 


1 . %?RRTTOTO, TOR-2, ’Jo 8 (^te-TOfRCTOTOfT-9, TO^T, 1965) 
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RpXUII 


[3TRfe^ IR% 3TRRR RRFTeT ^ R#IRFTeTTfRRRRR^ 

TO RRtfR 3 ■HHN^I #TR $pFf RtfRfReT Rft R7IT— ‘RcfRTR (RRRTR) 3 fRReT, 
R?RR, Rle| Rcj 3TOPT RRRR W afft TJTTO (RfR) 3 fRRf^TeT TO (RFf) 
RfftRTRR 3 RTReTT Rft RRI 3 RlpRrl 3TTf^T: aTJTOT afk ?pieTT RRRTR 
t— ^TT RTO^TORet tffRTOTT ^ wtl] 

3TJRRFRf 3 doRN RpJ.UTORel'R % TO RRR % 3T*f Rft oillfeMl 
RR?TO % 3RcFfa RRFTet ^RtRR £RT IRfRS 'iRTRRTfM fl IRl PrTO 1 3 Rft R| t, 
RI fR TOR f— "TJfJRTTfRRfeT, sffo Rt, RtfRReR Rft Ml Rft RTR 3TTRR 
RRejaff % irt RtfR artwRifR iteft 1 1 rfr R?tR Rl t? Jj5TOiPRRfeT, ir 3 
RffRRTeRt' Rft RRfRTRfRReT % RR 3 3TfRRPRtfR iteft t I (RtfRRrRf) % 
■gTO eft RRRR, RleJ, 3TOR, Ttm-TtlTO fRRf%et ^£R, RTRT % RR 3 3Tf»RRRtfR 
TJlteT iteft % I ^>15 % ?Rt eft R*f tR arq^fusm (% RR *¥ 1 JFtel) Rft RTTeft % I 
TfTOTf^ffet, 3#f R, RRRJTR % RT*RR 3 RtfRRrRRRf RR'TRTRt RtfRReRt' % 
£tR IR TOR RI (fRR) R^ RTR (RRRTR 3) fRReT, (3TefteT) f I RRRR, RTeJ, 
3RReR (RRRR) TttH-RTTO (RRRTR) ft fRRf%R f TO R*PtRe*R 3 RTReft ift 
% RRRF RR (fTO) f^TrT 3TrfReT: 3R}eRR aftR gJTOT RRRTR f— IR RR # 
(IRRTT) 3TRRtR RTRTT RTflR I 

RfTOlPRRfeT, IR^ ‘R^RTRfRRet ’ RTT TORf eft RRTReT RTR Rif 3TTeRT, 
RtR, RtR, 3TRRT RRR fRRRR Rff t, arflR (RI) RTOT, RTR, 3TOR RRRR 
RTR % I IR TOR cftfTO Rif (c|fg) % RIFT RTT yPeFIcpi fRTRT TO 1 1 R3RR, 
RTeJ, 3TOR (RRRR) RTU-TtTTO 3 fRR^TeT RTT eTTRRf RTTO RFf-3TfRRRR % 
RfWH ¥t^ ^ RtfRReRf % RIlRH-3TfRRRR R7t ^TRTO Rft R^ 1 1 R^^RRR 
RReTT % IRt R^@f (=RFTRFf) RT RtfRRrR Rft RRf (RTfTOT) RR^ RT^ 
RtfRRrRf Rlt TRR % fRR Rft 3RfleT: SpJRFf Rt gJTOT-RRRTR, TORffeT 
TTR Rt^FRffet % RR ^ 3TfRRTRtfR iRft | ^URdfRRfeT, IRfFR RtfRRrRf RTt 
RRH<Pld, aTIcUUKp^d ttr W&mi Rt Tflet PReftePIc; RRRf Rlff^l” 

fR TOR TO (RRR) Rlt TOTO RHlPRRRRtfReFR ^ Rlt if 1 1 ^Rt 
eft RI TO 7JURRTR RTT ^TTTO-TO Rt Rif t aftr RRStfR TO TO TOTTO Rf 


1 . ^-Ft TO-RR- R 1° 256 


FTOFFTF FSTTFH etTTFF % FFF Fit tHHiSTT 
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Fft t, foF Ft ITT# FFFTFTFFT STTfF ^FdMd'd % oi||fei|W^' F?t FTfo FTT 
J^dddd % 3Tsf cjft SIM F7t f| f I 

cJTTTt TTfWJ^f FTF FF t % IF FtFt FMf (<J,<ildHM 3?tT trtFFifF- 
TFFtfd ) % Fdql^ cT^mTf % ddd ifft Tf ■HHIddl %, <5Tt> <ddd % FFlMd 

4(ldd % 'TFT Tt <5Hd®d ift^ % =tiK u l FFT fF <{ldl ^ 3TTTTdK u l TFTOF tflFT 

FFtF f*ft 1 1 if 4tFt‘ % FT ttort ftt ^tfff 'ctstt ftA ft* ftftt 

®MI°h< 3Tldl4 dldl^F ^t <4)f4r ,: inr4cU u l Fft FH FF HSJ ( 4ldl ) *¥ T^PTT Fit 
t— ^7T 4t FFTF Tin TTFuTT t, FFffFT ^nirdd^cRUl % FTTFF # "'JTOPJTsT 
(FFf) FT 3TTfFF (FtFTT) FFf diddle} FtfFTTrFT FTt” FFT TOTcFFT 
'^MdrdcKUi- sftT 'sfTM^rTFFFn’ FT FtFt' TRTf Ft 3T^F7 F 4 JTFT ^Jcffo 
FFfcTF % 'trtFFTfFTFFtfFFFT’ ^ Ft fcFT f 4 t, 3TF: ITTTt Ft FF F*F Ffcjg 
FtFT ydld ^Idl % I 

cT«mcT 40dd FF FtfdfFF 3 W^Z FT? FFF 3TTFFT H^rd^f TTcj 
^yf«4 FTf^R Ft t, FFffFT FF FFF ^UFFTF Fft TTFt STfF^FT-fFfFFt' 3 F^4 
STfF^FT STdf^FTF (?F^- )3 #t4ft iFFITt TTFF "JFF^ FFf F?t aqilstfl °FT TFF^ 
FftFF ^FT 3TTFFFF7 FtFT t, FF ITft FFF % FT*FF 3 f^FT FTFT 1 1 

FTTt FFTTT 3TTFT4 dl'Il^'d % WsFF % F^4 FfFTOFtfFFTF 3 FTFT4 
FtfdPdd FTT arfF^FT W°I Fh 3 % PdU, Ft FF Tdldi (FT FFF) d>5l FFT % I 

^ % sttft 4 Ftwrr Fft ftt fft Fft ^fttot 3 ftft fft t 1 2 — “FtytfFfFF 

FTFTsf FTF" FFTfc FFT “F^FIdldddH,” IFTTfF % FKT (Ft) FTFT4 FtfFfFF 
Fit "5? Tt ^ % iFTF FFH FFT % I FFt FTF FTF FTrt FT^t % jJKT ^IdMlRd FfFT 
‘FFt^TTFFT’2 Ft FTft F^ 1 1 FcT: FFTFTFTfF^FT ^ft Ft TO % FFFT #T 
WtF (3T*t) f, FF^f F«t-F?F FT^t FTFT«t FtfdfFF FF FfF^FT fTOF ^TF 
^ TTFF d^ldl4 % ^FT (FFT FFF % F^FtT 3T4 FTT FfTFF ^ fF) FfFfFFi 
fFTFT FTTFI 1 1 cTFFTRT FTFFT oiUlsdld'd FT^T FFT f— "%TfFT Ft TFF^ FFtF 
t dld^dt Ft FTFT4 1 1” IF FFF % 3TJFR %TIFT (FfF^FT) STFt^^ftF 
FfF^FT Ft ^sOFFtF ^ Ft^ FTTTT FTF t aftT dldldt (FfF^FT) FdfF, F^4 


1 . 3TM4 ■41<siimi-‘F', ’Jo 94 (ZT-tF-c§d-4T TTRiFT) 

2. ddlildlMdiy^M, 'qtto 7, F° 66 ( Pd^ddl TTTFR, FTRTF, 2000) 
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4t: XUII 


stMto efr TOTO*f-RFR r4 toft rrt 1 1 wtfwi ‘TOfTORfRWi/ TORTfc Rtt 

TORFf % RTTT 3TO1TO1 TOTOT eft TORF 3T«f WTO 3T4-RFR 3TRfe^ (^~ 
i?JTOeTT ^ V TOg 3TRRT RFR H^lst RR ^TOeTT 4 Rt ^<*,<41^) TOT TORT*f RTFT 
RRT t l” 

RcfT TO 4 eft TOf> RTOT TO 3T«f RKfTOTTRH RR e)>jji|H RtRf 4 TOTH 
TOt 4 fRRT TO TOFRT 1 1 eTRT f?— TOR % TOJTOT R^TOtffi TOt ‘ IRl'MleH ’ ZtTO 
4 TOFT RRT %! — “TOfcllcieTOfe; I TORR^4: ^T^TO^fcTnTOl, ""JR: TOrTORTeRT- 
ReTRTRT%: TOFTTOF^ST Rf4ef «l43il<uj RTORRTR, ftR TOTetTgTOtTOTO: I RRT 
S ^TleiRTORR T TOIFpRR TOtfRR fRRRTOterfRHF ^JTOeTORTOR R^M^IItTO- 
eRT^ ^TtRTOR RFTeT:, TORTORl’’ [ 3TRfe^ ‘ TOfTOR ’ TORTfF % fRRR 

TORR'Jfet r 4T TORf 4 fTOTel t 44 TOFR, RTeJ RR 3TTRTOT TRTO UT^J RR 
TOFTOTOR 4 fTO^tet t I ^TITOR eft TOTTORet: RTOTRTOT % eTTeTOf 4 t, to 4 
TORT eft SRRtRTR % 3TfWT 3 1 1 TOT R44TOR 4 TORT #t % TORT TOtfRR 
TOfTO: (RTTOF 4) Ft TOJTOR, fRRR 4 3 t4r RITO|4etl TORTR 1 1 TO (3TT4 
Hc^ldf %) R^ffR TO RtRI t I 4TO eTRFR 44 rF TOR TOFT RRT t 44 RF 
RRR (TO TOeff 4 4) 3TTOTO RRfe^ fRTOTOT 3Tf44R RRRT TO 3T4f4eT 
(3TTf*WlfitTO) TtTOftl] 

TOft RTOR 4tz4ro % TOF( fTOR, TORFf TOt JjFITOMeM- 

4TOT 4 TOT RTOK TOTTOIT TOt R^ t 2 — “TOTOTeftTO TOt TOTTO RT^t TORTReT: f4fe 
4 4FR t 44 TOT ¥TOK TOTTO, TOe£ TO* 3TTRTOT 4' ^tet RRt TTTFI 44 TTTFTO 

TOTOReT: Mt 4 fRRfSR f, RF eft fRTOt-^JTOeTt 1 1 TOft TOTO R4%ReTO, Rt 
fRTOt-RRTOT t, TOT4 U,RT41'»Jef TOTOTRTRH 4t fTOfTOTOTOT t I TOT fRRRt 
(RTOTOT) TOt TOT (iRTOT) RRTOTOT % TOR TORT #TT Rt '5TO TOTR 1 1 RF 
^RTO5 TOTR 4t TOfTOT: 3T^?qR TOfRRTOTOT 44 3T«f (TOPtR- )RRRRT 
R^TOeTTTOTOT 1 1” 

TOfT RRR TO ^JR 44 efTO RRt % 3TJTOT TORTTRT RFf-TORTOT % 
3TTOTO TOt R^ TOTTOTT TOT TTTOf 4 RgTO t, RRT— 3TTRT4 RTRT^T ?TOT fRTfRet 
TOTTRTTO 3f4 TOTTRTTO 4t4f RtfRfRRfRRTR, 3TTRT4 RRRRTteT IrtIrR 


1 . TOT'MeR- 1 T2R-2, 32, %° 4to TOTORTR, RtR RTOH, TOR, 1984 

2. H^HrlR-4- ‘R’, F° 367 (RITOF) 


-fif ttofr tmrr % crr TPTf^rr 
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^tM^rfWn, 37TRn4 WFT^ forfacT 4tRWdlHl4 cT«R 3TRn4 ^fd^Hchlfci 

fa<fad ^RrirclcHUiilcH 37jf^ Tj^q f | 

■3TT£TRf HHII'^'T % 4tf4f4rTf4MrR 4‘ <JtR cRR 377 374 f3R7 MR 
f^TT T FTT t, "3RRR7 R7f$R R7RTRT 37Rn4 RI^NI Mt % ^d^Sl^c^ l 
^ ^kl yfdHlRd 1?, RRT ydiK 1? ' — ‘TT^iqfqMd ’ Srdlf4 4 U«R7 -^rtjj % 
SKI {JKl SJ^Id SnirHI ^77 14) ^11 J |<1| % | RRr% MR % Rt MRujf $JRf 

#*rrfw 3fk RfNlPd4T £RT WH W-W^-teTT #( m (Tnu #1 wm 7) 
RRMcT: MR M77 MfcT^M fMTMT W f | 37M%2 MRRf £R7 fM tIHMdH'M 

SRT 3RfH TTc^TrT : RR^ PdtlRd^M MRfcRT M77 M7 r4 % 37RRR 37R 4 

1JRT%^ RT*Mf4M7 RRRTT % 37gRTR RmIRtT SUfel: RMMTM 4 ST^cRR TRj RRT 
W™ RRTR MRR 7TMT TMT M7t ^UrT #TT Mfc R l PcR fMTMT RMT 1 1 

RTFTRRRTI cRTFRT 44MR % MR MMM R7 TJfTRHMd'M m 4 RRFMT 17 
^frRff 4 RRRRT MTRT M7T t 3*4 MRI 37TMl4 MR I^H % ‘RURR’ % 
^3*f 37PWMtf*RRR 4 RT«TT 37TMT4 37R% % M^ f^dNRUcph % RTRRf RfR5^ 
TRTTi?fM^dlc|U| 4 4t f^T f37T t, 3R: WM M7t 3 t4m 7 4te TRI MTRcfa 
^I37f 4 f77 RR WT?T MR7T Ml|P 

RTSTTHcT 34-dd % MtR RRRTsf 4tf4f4rT % RicNK=R MMM m 4 RTR^uT 4 
Mp^lJRRTRRPM, 377MT4 % R^lshH RT«TT 37TMT4 37|4 c^ % 

M^4cdlHd->— #4' TRsff 4'TO%R7q4f4MTMTTtlT ; T 7 r 4T % qte-SRJMT^f 

"4 shHd: MMR TF«T 4 ?Rfa7 % RR 4 sfft 37Mf4l2 4t (TRTf % STJMR) 4 

W MRTf ^ 37^ WZ. (?Rm7) f^T f 37T f | RRRR 37RR4 RPTT^T % 

^tf^PddPclcK'JI, 37TMr4 ^HdVl)d % oftM^RTWR 37TMRf ^RR4 % 
4mWTTRRf 37lf^ 37^7 Tpsff % 4R-37^f ^ qt W MRTt' ^ 37^ 
(?R^7) % RR f^TJ |37T f | 

■RR^ H^IHpJfid 31|x||4 TcRTMvR^TTf^RT % ^TgRT^fR iRsRT ”4’ 

T^R cj-cn % RTRfRT ^TRT WRT^I ^ ^7T '3<rd^ f 3 , ^f8TT— 1 2 " Rf4^7R fdl l R 

1 . 37RT4 4T<aiHI ‘^', TJo 100 (RF-lRI-R^R-4t '7TRJTR) 

2. RR f^1 ’TT %'Rfa <i^ (a«oiol f?T^H-Rf^*7H ^ 1991 4 y<^iiRfid ®ftft|!4Tlfdd< IJ l ^jlH'+il 
4 4^ R^rfHIRiRI ^RIT f I 

3. 74-^4 ■R^- t ^ 7, cRT-‘f?T’, ^o 233 
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Ft: XLIII 


W TOTtTO Ft W TORTf TORT t, FTO ft— FR F$TT, : FR 3TTO, 37T3, tt, 
37T3 cT®TT FR FTO f ”— f^RT FIS R7 3 FfWiftsId f I TORfTO FtZ F^TOFf *f Ft 
W WITO SRtTO % TOF flFT fFT t, 3 FFt IFt TO % SFffRT TOffa 
t I eft FTTOpf (FTOTORTTfR) TOR % ^ifTOg f I TOF? % FTF 
PoKhd t?RtFTOTOi: TOFTO IFF 3 F^UHMK, fFWTR 3ffft F^TO TTTOTT % RR 
csfWlRsld f, 3R: FF (TOTO) Ft fFWIRRTTO WZ. % RT 3 feTRT FFT Ft UTOdl 
tl^t— 

F^FTFfTOTrf TFFFFTrTOFrR yi^JUl^chqpSmH, I 
F^llcUWFHTO wr^l-dHltl^Ti yj^dlfdFIc^ II 

^ Ft Ffe FTFT f TOjftcT F^TO TRlf 3 Ft TOTO TOFT FFfR-TOFf TOt 
Rfo FF % RS Ft frof^JeT FF ^ TOTRTO FtFT f, ^— ctftTOTTfFFiFtfFTOF 1 , 
FTTOif FFFFfR ‘tFTOFF TOt TOTTTOT’ 2 , FTTOif dldl^d fTOPdd ‘F^FfTOTtTOR- 
f¥^’3, arrrof wtrtof frofroi ^itfftftof TOt ^ ‘TOFtFMFFF ’ 4 3 ^ 

TOFt' 3 FFTeRTO TOF 3 Ft TORTTO FtTO 1 1 

F§tF *f TOTO TOR TOt Fl^R FTTO Ftl FR FRT Fttf ft ’1 F4 1 rH <=h fR 
WR; Fttf TOTf f^FT FT FTOTO t, TOnTTO TOT RtFf % feTOT ^frfe^d) FtF (^F) 

ftow Ftr fftftf fFFFR f i r#ttt; ff RfIf fftff ^ftror % toto tor to! 
rf ftotot frotron 1 1 

IF FFTO^jf fFFF TO FFJF IF fFTOF % iTOFt-F^FR #1 FF% 
FFtTOT FTft TOTFf 3' F^g fFFTFf % RTOFfdS fTOT^ Fto FFFFF fFFRt 
(STtF-FTFFf) TOT ^f FFFtF FR ^FT t I FF: TOT% FfF 3' FTOTt Flf^TO 
fd^cll FTfFF FTOTT 'fj IF TOF FfFF TOFf if UR 1 JRf ^ *FFt FrF TOFT«f 
FtfFfTOT FTT FT5TR^ FfTOTF FR FTf ’— ^Ft FflFTTTOTT FTOTT ^ I 


1 . T^-TOt FTO-f^l, TO- ‘ *T ’ 256 

2. FTOTtFF, TO ‘TO’ 178 

3. 1^-^t FFR r 7 TO, FWRTO ‘fl’ 238 

4. T^-^t FRF _T TO, TO! ‘fF’, 10 


TPSIT cjft 3TTyTT WTOt 

— *n — 

[ ^T#^>%3r^‘^:’%42^3^)^94 
I y 3R> 3T^T 71 ^Mm TT^Tt TJcRj ^ ^ | j 


CAMBRIDGE 

COMP./INCOMP. 

DEV. 

IASWR 

N 

NP/PL 

NEPAL-II 

RAK 

RAS 

SMTUL 


ABBREVIATIONS 

Catalogue of the Buddhist Manuscripts in the University 
Library, Cambridge, ed. by Cecil Bendall, Cambridge 
1883. 

Complete/Incomplete. 

Devanagari. 

Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts, Micro-Fische Collection 
belonging to the Institute for Advance Studies of World 
Religions, New York. 

Newari Script. 

Nepali Paper/Palm Leaf. 

Catalogue of Darbar Library, Nepal, Vol.II. 

Rastriya Abhilekhalaya, Kathmandu, Nepal. 

Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Possession of the Royal Asiatic Society, (Hodgson 
Collection) London. 

A Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Tokyo 
University Library, Tokyo, Japan, 1965. 
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at: XLIII 


Tide 


Author 


Institution 


Ms. No. 


31M<lF4dlMrf!<4r4ffTT 

Aparajitamahapratyangira 


RAK 


Reel No.E. 1734/1 2 
” ” E. 1731/17 


Aparimitayunamadharanl 


Abhidharmakosa 


Abhidharmakosasphutarthasahita 


” E.652/8 

” E.1841/3 

” E. 1847/8 
” E. 1887/8 
” E. 1887/11 
” E.617/4 

” E. 1362/5 

” E.910/12 


Abhisamayalaiikara 


E. 1320/2 


Abhisamayalankaraloka 


E.628/2 


Astapithapujavidhi 


Astasahasrikaprajnaparamita 


” ” E.1731/24 


” ” ” E.563/2 

” ” ” E.577/12 

” ” ” E. 1838/11 

” ” ” E. 1699/24 

” ” ” E. 1730/3 


TPeif 3rmTT wrirfr 
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Material Script Folio Comp./Incomp. 

NP N 12 Incomp. 

15 


»» 


85 

84 

18 

18 

16 

322 

317 


316 


179 


Dev. 246 


N 17 


186 

302 

198 

54 

81 


Other Information 
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aft: XL1II 


Title 

Author 

Institution 

Ms. No. 



RAK 

Reel No. E. 1847/10 

Ekajatanamadharani 






” 

»♦ 

” E.314/2 

Ekallavlracandamaharosanatantra 

»> 

»» 

” E.454/7 


»» 

*» 

” E.465/6 


»» 

»» 

” E.596/20 


»» 

»» 

” E. 1477/3 


»» 

»» 

” E. 1486/5 


» 

»» 

” E. 1546/24 


»» 

»» 

” E. 1548/33 


» 

»» 

” E. 1258/7 

Kriyasamgrahapanjika 

»» 

»» 

” E. 11 34/5 





Garudahrdayapathitasiddhaparamasiddha- 
V ajratundanamadharani 


A.921/6 


Guhyasamajatantra 


” E.641/17 
” E.882/2 
” E.910/13 
” E. 887/23 
” E. 1481/2 
” E. 148 1/5 
” E. 1729/3 
” E. 15 13/1 


*T 3FOT cfi 3TTOTT WWl 
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Material 

Script 

Folio 

Comp./Incomp. 

NP 

N 

16 

Comp. 


»» 

»» 

95 

” 

»* 

♦» 

18 

Incomp. 

»> 

” 

67 

»» 

” 

»» 

40 

” 

»» 

” 

62 

Comp. 

»» 


57 

Incomp. 

»» 

»*■ 

53 

»» 

»> 

Dev. 

74 

Comp. 

»> 

N 

111 

9) 

»» 

99 

212 


»» 

99 

(57-58b) 



19 

99 

191 

99 

99 

99 

131 


” 

99 

131 


99 

99 

132 


99 

99 

128 

99 

99 

99 

109 

” 


99 

124 

99 

” 

99 

105 



Other Information 
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«h XLIII 


Title Author 



GrahamatrkanamadharanI 


Institution Ms. No. 

RAK Reel No. E.698/15 

” ” ” E. 154 1/5 

” ” ” E. 1541/17 

” ” ” E. 1699/15 

” ” ” E.1712/7 

” ” ” E. 1734/11 

” ” ” E. 1742/10 

” ” ” E. 1773/7 

” ” ” E.933/4 


Caryagltasarhgraha 


” E.341/18 

” E.597/14 

” E. 1143/3 
” E. 1492/1 9 


I Pml ^ 41 |fa WI ^ ” ” ” E. 1699/25 

Chvaskamimdevi-EkavimSatistotra ” ” ” E. 1700/1 9 


” ” ” E. 1541/23 

Chvaskaminidevlstotra 


” ” ” e.619/3 

Jatakadarsa 


” ” E. 1476/3 

’ ” E. 1730/4,1 


Dakamavamahayogimtantra 


arrorr ymift 
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Material 

Script 

Folio 

Comp./Incomp. Other Information 

NP 

N 

12 


** 

ii 

14 

Comp. 

>» 

ii 

23 

Incomp. 

»♦ 

ii 

30 

Comp. 

11 

ii 

17 

ii 

ii 

ii 

39 

ii 

♦i 

ii 

10 

Incomp. 

ii 

ii 

19 

Comp. 

ii 

ii 

16 

ii 


” 


119 

♦i 

ii 

ii 

(A 

” 

ii 

ii 

124 

ii 

ii 

ii 

31 

ii 

ii 

ii 

5 

ii 

ii 

ii 

4 

li 


ii 

36 

„ 


»» 


40 Incomp. 


Dev. 
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eft: XLIII 


Title 

Author 

Institution 

Ms. No. 



RAK 

Reel No. E.487/37 

Dakimjalasamvaramahatantra 





dKial-dlVM* 

Tarastottarasataka 


” ” E. 1544/1 3 

” ” E. 1587/10 

” ” E. 1775/1 6 


” ** » E. 1755/1 7 

Dasakriyavidhi ” ” E. 1790/2 


Dasabhumisvara 


Dasamikriyavidhi 


” ” E.642/4 

” ” E.915/1 

” ” E. 1275/2 

” ” E. 1361/1 3 

” ” E.1714/12 

” ” E.896/1 


Durgatiparisodhanatantraraja 


” ” E. 667/2 

” ” E.699/13 

” ” E.734/1 

” ” E.1713/11 

” ” E. 1723/21 

” ” E. 1725/2 

” ” E. 1267/1 9 


w-ctf 3ttw wnft 
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Material 

Script 

Folio 

Comp./Incomp. 

NP 

N 

90 



♦» 

»» 

35 

»» 

»» 

16 

” 

” 

OO 


»» 

” 

50 

99 

99 

20 


99 

99 

181 

Comp. 

” 

” 

153 

Incomp. 

99 

99 

135 

Comp. 

»♦ 

99 

138 

” 

99 

99 

180 

99 

99 

’> 

28 

Incomp. 


99 

99 

87 

Comp. 

99 

99 

110 

99 

99 

99 

82 

Incomp. 


99 

97 

Comp. 


99 

108 

99 

99 

99 

49 

Incomp. 

” 

99 

81 



Other Information 
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tfcXLIII 


Title 

Author 

Institution 

Ms. No. 

i&HT 


RAK 

Reel No. E. 1698/9 

Desana 





” ” ” E.698/3 

Dhairnadhatupujavidhi 

3^rfrWf^T?T^I ” ” ” E.652/7 

Dharmadhatusvarupa Utpattidharma- 
mahatmya 


” ” ” E.629/4 

Dharanisamgraha ” ” ” E.896/1 1 

” ” ” E. 1540/3 

” ” ” E.1541/6 

” ” ” E.921/6 

Nagapujastotra 

” ” ” A.921/6 

Nagahrdayaya^asyapldakalpa 


Nispannayogavall 


” ” E.3 13/21 

” ” E. 1244/6 

” ” E. 1478/3 

” ” E. 1478/4 

” ” E. 1714/5 


Treat' <?ft 3 ttwtt Tmrcft 
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Material Script Folio Comp./Incomp. 

NP N 9 Incomp. 


Dev. 88 Comp. 


N 107 




»» 


159 

263 

82 Incomp. 

56 


Dev. (23-24b) 


N (24-33) Comp. 


127 

116 

87 

116 

91 


Other Information 


Incomp. 
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XUII 


Title Author Institution 

RAK 

Pancatalayoga 


Pancamaharaksamahayanasutra 


yPdfKI 

Pratisara 


Pamasavarisadhana 


Pindakriyavidhi 


yryP^iictjc^ ( yryP^im^ir^r^ ) 
Pratyangirakalpa (Pratyangira- 
mahavidyarajhl) 


yryp^iifcild 

Pratyangirastotra 


Pratyangirasvadehasarvaraksadi- 

dharanlsarhgraha 


Ms. No. 
Reel No. E. 1492/2 


” ” E. 1450/1 


” ” E. 1724/1 


3/324 


Reel No. E. 1858/5 


” ” E.697/2 
” ” E.1541/18 


” ”E. 1768/26 


E. 1/1 411 


amnr uwii) 
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Material Script Folio Comp./Incomp. 

NP N 13 


142 


61 


»» 


7 


»» 


19 Comp. 


17 

23 


39 


»» 


»♦ 


Other Information 


Dev. 


20 


120 *ft: XLIII 


Title Author Institution 

Ms. No. 

( aft )^5T5mr^ns^H, rak 

(^ri)Bhutadamaramukhakhyana, 

Bhutadamarasamadhi 

Reel No. A.921/6 

Mangalastaka 

” ” E. 1574/23 

^T^aftilHlfilchl ” 

Marijusriparajika 

” ” E. 1734/3 

Mantrasadhananga 

” ” E. 1657/47 

^n^nfrtift »• 

MantranusarinI 

” ” E. 1490/1 2 

Mahakalatantra ” 

»* 

»♦ 

” ” E. 1484/11 

” ” E. 1486/4 

” ” E. 1500/1 4 

” ” E.446/2 

MgichM&dyHmyiiun •» 

Mahakalahrdayanamadharani 

” ” E. 1839/6 


>* *» c ici i n 


Mahajatakamala 


E.611/7 


TPClf 3TTOTT W*TCft 
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Material 

Script 

Folio 

Comp./Incomp. 

Other Information 

NP 

Dev. 

1-12 

Comp. 



N 

14 

♦» 



»* 

Dev. 

6 

** 

»» 

N 

3 



»» 

»* 

4 

Incomp. 

„ 

n 

8 

»* 

** 

*» 

66 

Comp. 

” 

n 

17 

Incomp. 

II 

*» 

71 

Comp. 

»* 

*» 

16 

n 


*» 


*» 


»» 


314 
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«ft: XUII 


Title Author Institution 

RA K 

Mahapratyangira 

Mahayanasutralankara 


HeidtcJ, 3ra^mTSIT 

Mahavastu-Avadanagatha 


dufMUlfsrfu 

Mahavipulavimanasupratisthitaguhya- 
kalpoddhrta Varsapanavidhi 


ytnaddl ■ei'St«hUri 

Madhyamikavrttiprasannapada Candrakirti 


^(HM-d^MMUrarfU 

Mulamantrasopacaravidhi 


Meghasamadhivarsapanavidhi 


■^yrtriTSiT ( ifcjifdtal ) 

Yedharmagatha (Yedharmatika) 


Ms. No. 


Reel No. E. 1742/11 


” ” E. 1367/11 


E. 1364/7 


” ” A.921/6 


” ” E. 1478/2 


” ” A.921/6 


A.921/6 


” ” E. 1368/4 


TRlf ^ 3TTW -Hmifl 


123 


Material Script Folio Comp./lncomp. 


NP N 151 Comp. 


155 


7 


(84-85) 


231 


(48-57) 


(13-15) 


»» 


Other Information 


3 
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«ft: XUII 


Title Author Institution 

4li|IW«h*i<MyKU'ft RAK 

Y ogambarakarmaraj adharanl 


Y ogambarapuj avidhi 


Yogambaravidhi 


tlhUlHI ( ) 

Ragamala (Baudhasamgita) 


<Mllfy«(KHferfU 

Ragadhivasanavidhi 


c%%%K?icich 

Lokesvarasataka 


Vajratundanamasamayakalparaja 


Vajramahakalamantrahrdayadharani 


Ms. No. 
Reel No. E. 1847/1 3 


” E.1541/1 


” E. 1730/1 2 


” ” E.734/5 

” ” E. 1492/6 

” ” E. 1544/1 5 


” ” E. 1698/1 7 


” ” E.699/12 


A.921/6 


” E. 1731/5 


3miTT 


125 


- atenal Scnpt ^12 Comp./Incomp. Other Information 


NP N 6 


Incomp. 


20 


n 


tr 


»» 


62 


Comp. 


♦» 


»» 


»» 


»» 


45 

16 

43 


»» 


»» 


»» 


»> 


35 


Incomp. 


26 


(63-67) Comp. 


Dev. 


32 


126 


«ft: XLIII 


Tide Author 

cHcmupmnfa 

Vajravarahlsamadhi 

V arsapanakramamahabalasadhana 


Institution 


RAK 




eJulMUMIMUKurt 

V arsapananamadharanl 


HHIcpiuil^rHrTf 

Vaisravanabhavanapravesanaga- 

samayanagavarsanamutsarga 

(Sri)Samajatantroktavarsapanavidhi 


( $ft ^irl^M^lfd^KIHIAIctufMUlfsrfy 

(Sri)Samehgumahaviharamnaya- 

varsapanavidhi 

^ej'd4l(chnlvnici^^<H5in'^i 

He v ajradakinlj al asarh vara- 
mahatantra 


Ms. No. 
Reel No. E.1731/4 


A.921/6 


E. 1337/3 


” ” A.921/6 


” ” A.921/6 


” ” A.921/6 

” ” A.936/8 


” ” E. 1478/6 

” ” E. 1479/1. 

” ” E. 1482/2 

” ” E. 1484/1 2 

” ” E. 1489/3 

” ” E. 1368/9 


cjcfo TRjf ^ 3TTSITT -HIMifi 


127 


Material 


NP 


PL 


NP 


Script Folio Comp./Lncomp. Other Information 

N 12 Comp. 


(9-20) 


15 


(33-48) 


(71-81) 


(20-24) 

(21-23) 


58 

61 

22 

10 

50 


i|dl^d^4d<frc>MMddlfcdH 

uPdtfid 

g^turaro u^trt ^dw^dM^ n 


(H^W(d(Ha*jfafa: 1.1) 


3 iparf % farfgu 

— ^<n — 

[ RTRftR crwf if rtt to?r ftftw flffcff 3 cT«n fRTOR 3 rtrt RTRT 1 1 Rt^RT 
TRT ^ J«ii«fqa<x, VIK<|Rkrl<b Rft 3tRR FRTfc TRff 3 ^1 R«R RR fTORR fR?RT tj^ f | Jfc 
WTO 3 *ft RTWTfRRfRJ^T, ^qqR^I, R^sfajRRRR MRRTfWRTfRRRT 3TTfR Tpsjf 3 
■g^i % iRfRR 3T«f <* f I % rt%r, r%r, rh^sr afa -rff^i r^ rr 

3RFR f I 3R% ^flfRRT 3ffc WTTfSlRT TO?R Rt RRtf R^ f I Rfe rP*ff 3 TJ£T cfq Rqfq ^ 3 ^ 3 
f— 1. 3TTWT, 2. 3TT«nfa?R7, 3. 3^<rRlR RRfSfR ^T sfk 4. Wq5J I TTC^R ft«FR 3 
FT ■g^T3Tf % fRfgR TORRf RR fRRRf fspqj rrt 1 1 ] 

d« "if TJ?R 

"RTRRT 3 f%RR RR 3T5T fa*dl< t RrRRtRTTO % R^rR^ 

RtR % ^ if ■g^T(7TfrF) RTf wfdBI 1 1 f*T*¥ fsf^rdK 3^ R»ffaRT Rf^f 
1 1 TJ3T (?TfR>) RtR R7t W#TOT FF^R RT ST^RT TRT fRqT^ f | f^ 4)R % 
TI^Tf ^ iff Rft WR-cRR FTRRT *ft TJRT RR IdKIK 1 1 ^R W-RkRTSff ff 3TPTT 
R?f W*TR Wf t, fRR Rt fR% FRWT RT STRFR fRRTC fRTRT RT FRRTT f | 

^> , d|u[<=ld'R 3 RRTT f— 

RehKM^leh '^cMiylfdcbKehH^ II 

t fR» ‘^pl’ RR RRtR ^RRT R7t Rtfd % %R fRTRT RRT f I 

RrfRRtcTR 3 RRT[ f— ‘ "fsTTRIVlpTb^ fRRFR RtRRT^ sRRRTtTRT I Tj^fR 
RTfRRT”l 

tRiRT RlfrF ift RtRR 3fft RTRW RR^ ^ * "gsR ’ Ri^dldl f I RtRR RR 3R«f 
t— 3TR^ fRR RRTf ^RT R)t Rf fRTRT RR STJRtRR 3fk RTRTR RR 3T«f f— 3fR 
RRT«f RR MReTTRRR ftRR RRK #R I 3TR^ STRICT RTt 3TRTRRT % WT TORRT 
1RT RR#T RRRT f, fRRT^ RTRfe ^RRT RRR ^TRR ^R TORRT % ST^fqT ^ 
^Rf^JR s)«M R^TRff RRRRT '<Jof RTTRT f I fRfcTR “ RTfRf^rfRRTfR^ R )<^| 


130 


ah XLIII 


^cf^cjdi” 37?rf^ f5R% FFfF it F?*ft ^fft fff (^fFF) Ft ^rat t, 3 -353 
F^FfTFt 1 1 

VIK'JlfddFi FTt FFTFfcFf FtFF 3 ‘^T’ FTt W^TT 3 FTFT FFT f— 

<lfd c;^lfd ‘jstfcl I 

$C<*tct 4l<*rt ^ejc^dl $Cttd I 

3TFIJF d^Rd ^FFT FFforfrT II 

( aidlPdd* zNn, 23.106, -"Jo 510) 

FFT FF Ft oiiiteHid t fra 3FpifF FHf SFjfdFT W>fFT?Fra f I fF 
PFF-PFF ST^fdFf % FF?faTF Ft f^FF ^FFT FtF FTt FTH FFft f I FipTPgFil % 
F>F Ft ‘'JEFt 3T(lF \ddiF) Fit FidlHI Fit F^ i? I ^1, 3F^FT, FR, ^Mld 37lfF Ft 
fFF-fFF ■g^TSrf FF fFFH f^FTF! 1 1 

!s)IR<lfddFi Ft SMTFFTfF % %F Ft *p3 FFT^ F^ t I ^FFtt FFFT 3 
FFt ^FFT FtF FTt FTF FR^t f I ‘^T’ FtFF FTFF raFcft 1 1 WFF <TS FF?F 
FHT FFf 3f^fdFt' % FFFF % FF 3 Ft ^ FT FFFT t 1 I 

^FT FFFF ‘^FT’ SFjfdFt' F?t fFfFF fraFTlT FFF, FUFFT 3ftF fFFfcTFT t I 
■gar? 3F*f 3 ‘tJFT’ 3FFTFFTf^ % FFF? 3 F^FJ FtFT ^FFT <f)PdFikFi t, ^Ftt 
3T«f 3 FtFFT FFFra Ft^ % FTF Ft Ftfera Ft t I FtFft 3T*f 3 f^TFlFTW TpO 
^u^fdHl FPjra 3TRFT FF FF^K(FW) 3 *FTF 1 1 FFF 3T«f Fft ^I3Tf FF FFtF 
FfFFT, FFTF, 3FFlFFTfF, fFFraN 3FfF 3 FtFT 1 1 FF ^FFT F7t FFF FF?t 
ciidl % I ^FTt FFFF Fft "fpF FrFST FF ft FTIFFi Fft sftF FFtST FF ft' ^Fdl Fit 
FFIFf FiF^ FTFTt % 3ftF cftFTt FFFF Fit ‘‘HFl’ FTIFFi Fit FtF W FiF^ qidl 1?, 
fFF^ FFt ipTR FtF FFH FTF^ % TJF %jrf ^ ^rx^[ f | FT^F F?f cft^FR 
FFFFT 3 FTF ‘-graFf’ Ftt FTPsra ^WIT FFJF F^t F^ 1 1 

sjtoad’Ci ♦jSvilt 

dlPFFi F^ FFFF Fit 'gsF3Tf Ftt cFIteMli) - FpFiPd^pFF sftF fF^Tg 1 1 

FTFTFFF: ‘^ST’ FT^ hJF 3ftF cFF FtFt' F W FfFT 1 1 FT%^fFFFTFFR 
dHIdlFild^H^F ^ F^FT t— “% FFFF, FF F^f^FT FT^FFf Fft t$Z\ 1 1 FF 


1. raFJFFFrdFJF, 1° 134-136 


3 *jsCT3$f % fqfqy 
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3TfKl^T t, 3T^^T f I % 3TH^, *ft ^ 3 ^cT f, 3 f, ^ 

l^f ?, 'Hfas t'l ” $cqiPq I 3TRT^f WH°blfri 3F& d^NdR 3' q7^ 

t— ‘‘WNTTiW qq f\ ^TTH RTR WRpR t, qqffq7 q^ 3TSq?FRq?7q f” 

i "4* n+> - h! — fch - h! qr ^^iihkIhcii q>t ■q^T^sTT % ■qiq ^ arfqflrq 
f^T qqT f I ^T^TH 3 ^NKPHdl qft Mt H^ l ^si qft qfqqqT 5RT qft 
Wt t, f^RT^ TJH 3fk V^ai^Hl qfFpq qq TRMq ^tcTT f | srqqcf i*jq sfk 
TF^TH 4' %^=f RTR-^q f I 3TFt "^c^qR Tjqf 3 qpjqT sqfq qTt ‘Tpq’ q^T 1 1 

■hn^PaHR^K^ If qr^j t— “t TIMKHcl ! TRMqt fd^Rb^ l 3 
if^T f CT8TT 3T£q 3?R qft?p f, 7RM WH^ 3TfqR f, JXfm, TT^t q4 Tm\ 
^ l^cT f i 3iFt st^tt qp<^4 #* 3 fqqqqpq 1 1 

^FTft^^Rjq 4' qT^T f fq7— “% ^Tc^jq ! qqf 4‘ '^qdl q q^q 

W t”l 

3 ^tiPq % qqq yqh 4’ qTFft ^■Hl^iaff qTt 

qTirr qqr % i 

^^cbfviyi i 

T fi?T3Sr M <3,4^1 U^n%?TT II (qi?ftq^qRq, 35.49) 

TH qqfTR FT«rf ^T3Tf ^^T%^q^q7fTqqitl t fHd l P q- 

R^iPqTFq 3 ^qqr % 3^*1 % fcTq 4t ‘TJSfl' qq q%T 3qqj 1 1 

t<lqdlPw4)PqcFq 4' qT^T f— 

^5^1 TTqmm SJifrptf f^WTcR^ I 
qq ( 3RT ) 37s4 q^l^l rfPTT: RRRRRMq: || 

^14'iH'H^-lfd 3T^d<=bp)|dilPiuiuO qqq f— 

Tlfd qqratfq ^l” q? (^T qq) fqjqr t , 

^IsOh^I ^ qr^T f— 

«*4qnn5i*isimnqH9M: TWRqT: I 

%^fom M rigyf ^rfqq^RT: II q° 32 ) 


1- ^i^g^Pq^ilMdKdHIdlchid^KHIHH^WH^l, cfto 100 
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at: XLIII 


aa ^ant ■gsasrf % sFjan; % at arc wr fa3 1 1 #3— 
<*>4ti*i ^ srcrcgsa, a4 at ^h^i it mmRjm, wifR 3 mfaa afama-ijm 
sftr wi*i*i it awsrcgia i 

naamaaftrfe atan ‘ wi^yairviai’ 3 ‘ ^ ^ 

■oiiwsm arrit fq; dt+iebu 4 at— a4 ata ssidIRi *pa, 
amt : ” "a? taw a<4> tjat % 'ifflrb ait "jfs ait % i 

wmmarftaamfafe 4f a*aT aar t fm aamtatm atfafaa at aija arcti: 
mat ait aft wa fa^ta^m farma; t, 3 *rot ■gsoa t 1 i w aam awffwn 
sfa arista % waaf ait -gaf^a mat 1 1 srjfaaf sffo 3m viKtftm stm 3 
maRaa Tjatsif an faana ^5 % mtaa ait fafaa azaT^ff ait *t%faa amt 
aiatt ■gsTtstf 4f famt^ nam 1 1 

^cf^frcHRvNH^i^RalJHH^iHira 4 atwt iso ^sttsff an 
Piddi i?, amt ^5 atat afR artjfatat ait fafaa ■^arsrf ait ftafaaf i?, 31*9 au, 
am, a’Jat srrfs ait arna amt ait Mam t sftr 37^5 mataH ataan, 
ara-ataa safa ait ■^aat 1 1 3 nat armjfe sffo ^nafmffa amt 1 1 3 ^at- 
^aaisff ait ^jar ait fafaar t, marsrt' mam mat % mmum (are) ait tafaaf 
1 1 3 mat fma % aa mjrfa amam aa % ansmanT % fM Maa t, at 
t aat faa% am, ^ar snfa ^ ai*an ^ aa(ataa>) wm % aaf(amaf) it 
ita i waat am amt 1 1 

araraam 3 awT t far at faa it -^faa Mm mMt, aa aat 
aaata an atm 1 

arc ^somt ^ki ^ls\d aa aram aait it fafaa mat ait atfa atat % 1 

RjarafH 3 maT t— an mti a#aaf ait amjfa *t amrfa^ca ait atfa 
atat t 2 1 at aaf at arrat aitaa 1 ( 1 ) ana % aaajstT % ata ata 3 

1. "RaaTa^atfafaaia^ ^ wafafmfarfla^aT: % af w wmana:!” Ca^nfa- 

srefafaaut, a° 176) 1 

2. a^farmmaat fatjca ci«i^ wt 1 
^crf«t<pft a 4 m aasiaaaat^i 11 
wtsfa ta^a am 1 

fa^arjat ai 4 faf^ra^ ^Rhh 11 (^m^-k, 9.41-42) 


niacin % fqfqisl fcHevll 
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31FP^7 FRJ FFT FT?! FtFR ‘ FI<^PdH ’ FR FTfRFfF FtFT t I ( 2 ) f^TrT % 
FHFgsR % RTF FtF 3 fFdE FR F?t 31|J|^ob FRT FR RTR FtFR 4 ■HHdl^H ’ FR 
SFTfFFfF FtcfT f I (3) FT^T % SRfg^T 3 FtF 3 FRtPc^H % 3TFT^<+ HR 
§TF ^tcfT t 3ffc RcF^t^n RR HTgFfF FtcTT t I FRF, FTFj TJF f^T FRT 
R>4g$R % FfF ^ RTF ^RRTf % 3TTHRJF7 FFTt' FR iRF sfk f FR FRF 

1 1 ( 5) FJfFTg rtr RFt Ti«hfd4T f rftr RR 3 ftFF iff 1 1 

%FWF % naijHK g^T RtST FR %g f I ^RFTt ztFR FpKHHIdl 3 FTF 
FFT t fFT F^ 3T^H RR f I FH% FRT Ft gfcF F7t FTcft f, FF g^T 1 1 <=MRRt 
37^J RTR % £RT gf^R F?t FFT % FRTFT, gF 3T«rfc^ F^f FT H^igisl RfRR FR^ 
% FRRR Ft ^ TJ^T FFT FFT fl I tFFRFf 3 RRtZ 3?fc 3Tg<rFIH|dH F^t *ft gjR 

ftft t 2 1 %ffrft 3 gsg srtr RFgsr % st^ft rr stk 3T«f fa^Rt f i rr% 

% fFFF FTFT FFT f FR HRRFFTFT, g^RT gilFTRTt, PeW l dl Mt, 
wfTFRFfaFRT, HldcFHd % RTFTR F^FIdt sffc ifRTTFRT 1 1 F'ddi’F I FTFT 
% 3ftT d'A Ft FF°T FR?t % Perm F>SI J NI 1? I %q^c 1 ^l Ff®TR H:ggsRg 
^l^lf, Wfl^T, -q^R^fT, RRT^FT cTSTT FTF 3 RFFT, Fnfft, FRTTRT RHT FTfe 3 
^WfT FRF FR% FTeft FRT^ F^ t I FTFft FTfd oRTF f 4 3 3TT<fH RFcft 1 1 ^ 

VMI^oS 3fa 3RFRT MRR Fteft f I FT% Ft g^TTF Fteft f sfk ^ fTO %?ff 
RTeft Fteft f I ^ FTt R^oq TJR ^ 7 ^ -*RpF sfcTRI RRI 1 1 FF ^FFT, 3^T, 
R5J, fF>RT iFRTt Ft FTtft F7t Ft, RTF^7 TTF 17 ! 3% RRf cf^ | ^eft 
"5^ RFt RFRFf ^ Rf^TcI Fteft 1 1 RF ^ITFFT Fteft 1 1 eRRt ‘FJW Ft^R RTF^T 
Fit % HI'H WRI -cill^H 3 I 

FtFf FFT FFh«{t FH °FRFR Fg^d: ^Fft 3T«f ^ f3TT 1 1 

STPTFt FFt FTF FRT^ Fleft RR ‘g^TF t, fFFFiT RTF FtFTF>t?T FRfgSI, «Rpg^l, 

Rugsi attr R^igsu fftft rft 1 1 rfIffT Ft F^gsu, vugsti afir FFtgsr 



■g?^3^R 'R5T cfRlfFFtF^ II 


fr rft "gs^, Rfrgd rR tgF -gtega^” 1 (% 0 cio, 1.5.4) 

2. FRFRtZt Fg^qi rRr fft I 

F^%I fFpFF RSf «^F FFTTR fFiFFTTR II (%o Ho 1.5.20) 

3. %FRcTF, 1.6. 8-9, 18, 16, 21, 2.3.16-18 
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FT Ff FTC 3<r4lsl 3TTFT f | 31gi|cH 4 FT d<r4<sl FFt' fFTT t 3ffo 

Wifi f4 f44f FFTT 1 1 

4tf4f4rT % v5c^«S Ft *n4 % FSTIT^ FTH Ft4 FTcft dH^jrb FTt FtF 
TTFTF FT4 ^Tcft f I FfdM, <r% ■^SvT FFT FF % I ‘fTf’ FFR Ft 4 FTdt FF 
FTlsTI 4hgt’ f 4 3PT4t FTFTT 1 1 

FT f 4' TJSTSTf 4 3T«TR ^T Ft4 % FTFT <*>4^1 F FTFt FFTF FTFTT 
FFT t I fadtn <4)4^1 f 4 ^fFT F FT4 F w 4?T 44 f I 1 FTffF 
3TTF^ F 4 f F^TJstf % fsRI Wn Ft FFf F FFFT I FFT— 

'* $FF4f 3TPFF4FS FF FfWFT4 <*,4^*1 f^FTT I FFT^ <*>4^*1 F 
c^Rldoill” I (4t?WtF, FPTFt, tJo 68) 

4tTrT-F>4Fld FT FFT FRT WTFFPJTTt Ft 3TFRF FT4 Ft FTFFT 4t 

f 4*JKI % ■HHMIH 4 f4f4F SPF 4 Ft Flf M 1 1 3TTFT4 3T5FFT FFT 
Ft 3^ ^u-MR«ifd 4t +4^1 % Ft ftf4tf 4 ft4 1 1 

TjFT 3T«rf^ 4 tf 44 ft# ft ftt^tt 4 "gsTT f4 ft4 4t wfwwi 4 
MRobRrMd fFTT FFT f | sflTT^dd^ 4' ¥1^ Ft pTHfuM* 4 dlddl^l, 
F4FF 4 FTFFt, TRFTFFF 4 FPJFTT Sjft FFRJTFFF 4 FFTT % 4 

TF4m(<rdrsFdi) ft4 fttft fft 1 1 ftr# 4 4t w# 4 trft f4 ffrjst 4 

^R+Md F w4t 444t, -du^ldt, FTT#, Ftf44t, Wt 3?# Ff FT f44 f I 

4teF?T 4 FT f4FF 4 FT? <j(rcr)<9 Ridel if If H u 5d-Fdi 3Ttr TJ5[T- 
4*fT 4 f#Ft‘ F RFFtF FF% FFT 3TTFFF STJgR FFTT FF FT, fFR[ 4 F 
TTTFF3jf f 4 %Fd 'H'lfddi 3f4 4 TIFF FFt FT4 4 I 4 WT(Fft) # MTHl4 TFT 

4 4 < I cH FF FT# 4 FFT TT^fcT FT 4 4FFT4 FT4 FT I 3RT : WT FTT dlHlfddi 

■?PT TTTH FR4 % fdQ, F^ "^fFFt 'F^dy^ll, ^FFTfFlt WT FTT FIFtF FFT 
3TTFFTF7 t I Ff4 FT4 % FT WTFT ^4 FFFTF FT 44 f WfW f4?4t ^RT 
Wf4 Ft Ft 4 FRT FT FF ^TFT FH f 4 3TdR*T FT FF4 1 1 


1. F F Ft? I 

FJ1 31FI^ 4? FTf4o|? II (4?FtF, FFl4t, ^o 7) 
Ft Ftfnft FffTI F FF 1 
4t ft4 ii 


if % Rfro RRR 
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cF5t Tpsff if vm: ^13ff ^ 3TR, TOft, ^ % f^TO 3 TOTRR 

f^TER fTORT 1 1 TO^dTO F TTTTOTSTf 3 TO RfTO ^ ^ 

^T % ^TR 3^ TORn 3 * I TO3& Slf^T *TTOT # ^T % TOTTO 3 

3TTTTO ^tcft 1 1 

aba ter if ftro <3fsro 

ctf TOT^ ^ 1 1 TOTO TOlR WRRTOF ^TOFTR 3 3TRT jfdVI ^ ^ ^ 
^Tf^ |1 njRwf qftOT 3 TORT TOT t fa TO* % 3Tlf^ ^ ^ 

"SfFRTT %, 3fk W ^TT«Fn-Wl 3 Rf3 ^TT % I 2 3 

faRJ 3 TO ^ifd^Hl^ ^ SP*> 3TRT ^’ ^ ^ ^ ^ cb ^ 

^Ip^ li 3pq«n 3 TOTO % TORT TO rR t 3T?T faTT fat t |3 

fsra fa fTOT 3RTTOF TOR dlPsO. fa faR R? *^dd ^ 1 

cTR ^ TO 35ffaf TO IH faFTTT ITO fa TOM, TOfafa TOR Hs EhIJ*! 
TO^i Rtot 1 1 fafai totot ^ {Wtim % W ^T-^tfrot fa TOiffa 

TOT^cnt, tfa^ TOR: faR fa? fa^T I TTfa S^RT ^ l^TC^) % ^ ^ ^ 

• y i un-M TR % TO 3lfa fat* 3 faR faT t fa* TO3-3Rj-?TO 3ft 3TOT 
fa 34crl®3 TO fan 1 1 

TOT TO TOR 

cjt^TTR 3 "531 TO TOR "TO TO? 3 TOeRtl f— 1. TOTOn TO 3 A^ 

TOR; 2. TOTOfaTO 3T«f * TO ^R, 3. faRTR? fa TOTTOT * 3^ 

3T^TOTR TOT TORR RTO ^ 4. fafafaR % ffa faT3 TTTOTOR > 

1. 3TTTOJT 3T«t TTpT ^R ^ R . N 

^TOT3Tf % TORR ffaTOT 3 ‘ WSTO^fa ^ ^ TO 

TOT: 3lR f, TO? TO 1 ^ STRRI 3T«? if R*pF ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ — 

, an, r«<virdei«tM43ri IwM* 

^j,rdVIMr« HT ch l Mp^ WTT T^RtR W* ftRTO ^ ^ 

y^TO 1 ( ^«hT^I<n«W, 1° 24) 

2. •gsifdTORrRR TOT^ra3rfTO i 

wfta mMH ra ET^rot^Rtrocp n 5.38) 

3 . cl«n cl«n 3J3^T TOT 3 I 

M tTOT^l Rfe^3 TOT^T II (TORFTmpT^rRfe, 5.40) 
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$U^c4 rf 4ldc4l I 

R TTrTT'^^: Ucblfrldl: II (%° <To 1.3.14) 

chPudch l fr^ch^U^d l fd fy i PlMPU l fa'tjPtld^ I 

il^McOd ^IN<4> ychllridH, II 


2. 3TT^MllrM4) 3T«f TRJrfi 

3 ^ 3RFR % f— 1. 4)4^1, 2. SRfrpa, 3. 4*1^1 afo 4. WRpa I 
cl^T ‘TpRRJ’ "47447 TRl 4‘ RT 447R f^t f— 


w 1% ipp44f44R4T ^oHd'Hl 44fnT 44M3 ijtfecTT: I fl4T 

d'dlj.^A^I 4*l^sW|SR W*2Rt I 4>4y,*l, «pfg5[T, 

4srg*r, 444^11 


1. ^r4^r 

cf5T 4)4^141: Pd^ujcl I cb44d44lPH'd^'d! cR4T4F4 y£l4><r44l- 

4RFTT | 4RJT +4^1414, SfH^T I (^4 44^7^1 t$pj$!T) I 

2. arfrjsR 

«r4«n^w^m fwqwr (nfoi^c-Mi Prri 3c4i«n?di eb<?un*44Tcn 
lUHH^+^OyN’Jcn I 44l?>f4c4c^4 4F*R^4TcTT4T: WRIT: 4tHld4<^4 f44T 
4T 4T a4gsa I (^T 4*1^141 I 

3. w^r 

45<ft ^TRft *pa 3ft RFRpa, H^l^l f4R44T4T ^141^141^114^1- 
l44'f3dl m^Jt4l^l'd44444)l^im4id^H<iaR^TT 44f44f34R*4T 3HI<H*<44- 
4R^ ?Rp6 4SI*j,<l4^4l I (f4 444^141 tcpjdT) I 


4. 44*4JsCT 

4*44lPd4f'J|4>l4l4>k444T34 44^I4I4>4>J| ^ RTr^T^rf^r ^ 4^44<S*4 

£m>I' 434I Pd^Rui 444^*1 1 Og^FRl, 3T544W5IF, 32-35) 

3. ^cjdi-alf imp'll 3 y^Tt) 37^R4Tft jJRT y<4$m ^sur — 

f3r4 4ft ^4Ri3Tf % f^rq; ^ 3 44t4 3 3 tt4 rt# ^rsrf % 

ri^t 1 1 
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•sWci-* % fkfkf 

3^T 

3dMH3lR'i 3^b1 fHfcT 4^4^51 I (l«mMT, ^o 517, 522) 

3T^^r 

3TW ^ y,SrNl: (4>qq*}Siqi:) cl44s4 TO? 3TC3)J^| | 

(fl° fl°, ■'Jo 517, 522, 527) 

3H3igH^i 

3)-4l"m'dRci a 4454 ^fwft^rTel^l ^cfTcJTffjJ^T I 

(■HTo -CTTo, tjo 517, 522) 

■3>*4ctf4'J1'M«j ) S\| 

4 I §1 Peri f4^ft 4<4-»H ^^cFK ^jr^i ^ofh- 

fq'Jiqi I (^TTo Tfio ( TJo 418) 

chmci^i 

ncnq'flq'4 S^bs^-i cT5f%W^M f*4 ^rqfcj^l fTfTQTg£ffJ 

("HIo Tffo, TJo 471) 

cbt)UM^| 

c h<? u ll Hdl I ( TJo 87) 

sst^i 

g ?TO)4<J|cicq<: I 

■HHUSHIdl flftlctq pJl4-ClA: I (4)o cfo, ijo 87) 

3)"4i«HH^Rri 4ypqcqi a441g4 ?t4h1^41’ mihhivh^i i 

(f!° -Rio, 515) 

3^^3iratti^T^T^%rt^T4RTi4^r^mTtcf«n^ 

1 U ^ ^ ^nfH ft ^FTcft 1 1 ff ^tfT ftt TJfT f I 4 3fRt ^fcT 

4 '^rg^T fTT ft t 1 i ff *pa 4kr frarfW srrlf 3 

4l4 Tfft 1 1 WPJ^T 4t WfjfT f?ft wt t, 7?f ff 3fk mk <ft f^TT fTFt 
% kro; 1 1 ?rcfc ftt k*rc fn4 f4 flFfT f4 ft ipa iffft 1 1 


1 . ^Icblvi, fo '5To sfFTft, ■'Jo 68 


4 11 
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XUII 


RRft sfRTCT: ^fR ^5§TT3ff offt TTTRdT t R*TT WRpa RT RfFJST 3 

J j^lciifflT d>t RTH ^RdT 1 1 TT ‘5^T 3 Tt' ^ RFd 7 *! ORRRR 11 ! ^ 1 1 




arhjc^rcR 



, RTo 2), RR1° W]TTR %I, M*RTT fRRRte, 


^TRRT, 1964 

fllJKMlduR^r^, cft° 152 
dto 158 

U^^fdNdlcldK cTto 100 

494 

31ljdcl}lu|chMmfl^lfdfdUjun , RRIo ^fo «HK*A ?TM, ^ fW 

7R*TH, RTRTR, RRFRftl 
d-rd^lH^Rlf^ileFT, RRf^RTRT, %RM I 

oJTf!7^MI^Mdrc<Rir^! ( *]£l rfV ^ 8 P<H PsP ‘A 5 ), ^'-sO'M ‘3^1 Pcl-widl f^TSiTT TTRTR, 
RTR1«1, dkluRft, 1987 

i^d^RPsW dPHHMRdT, RRIo Rto <IH?I§;T RiHldl ^ ^To dlj^'l ^ft, 
fcRdcft iTT^T TRSlFF, RFHm, dKl^ml I 
M^ldH^dlcd^R', RRT° ^1° dl'ldl, fRf*RTT Pq^Nld, ^RRT, 1970 
4R l U*Ud>d , FRRftsf WTT° TRF° Rt° «fto -III-23, ^TRRf^cT TR4MR I 
RT iHMIHI (RF1 1-2), RR1° PddddlM RfPdRf, 3TtftW?T ^FSfejZ, 

1925, 1928 

dl£ldPl ?T, RRTo TTfR RT^uRFR, fd^K TTgRTRT mP^<1, x RR, 1957 
d)^ra F f r?T, RRTo ^To dld-d), d>dd>dl "SR^d rW^- 250, 1938 
WRTfa R^ fd 3lk RTOdT ( RTd 1-2), Ro Ro RtRfaT*T ^Phm, fa^R 
Rftdd, RddT, 1963-1964 

d^dldl dvfd 'QRRRRT, "51° dl^<4> dt^ ^dt, 'b'-sOd fcl®s|cfl f^TSTT OTH, 
RRdT*T, RRFRft, W%6 

cffcjj chNliHcfi RTSFTT 3itT Rl^dd, ¥t° dMl-sHIR dR1*RRT, Rjfd RddTFT, 
sRWIRTd, 1983 

fRg RlHjrd, ^lo Rrfdfc dRdt, Phcll«i Rddf, 1985 




[3WT:] 


fejrrtf 4j5|-d^ MW(| ^rxrfTERf ( 1 ) 

— ^Hl rftfon — 

[fcT^ct 3 ^qi-jRci qtqj ^J5f-cFqt qft STOPH Tjq qqqqT WR qft pH^-Hi Sfsjqi yi^lH 

WTO qj?r qMT 1 1 q^ WTO fq^cT 3 qt^TOf % qqsTTTqi 7 % 3TTOFf ?TTTOTf^q, STTOFf 
WTOqq, -fWTfTOT, qTOcTClta Sltfq qtt t 1 qlq qft W 3 q te l TOH fTO qft f 3fl ftcIT 

3fk fq®qq q^R 3 srrot qqf qqr srqqjR^q % qqre •£ ^ -ip^T Ph^h i qq 

qRqroq f 3TT ftfT 3fk 3tF sqqrqf qft WTO srfqf%q qrq 3 Tjqfaqi Tft ftclt I q^t 

fpi: qteiraq qtt *srmr qtt aqqqqqqq ft qff ftcft i 

3ropr fqqro # Ri®q<i qft unI-i fqfqn w>to % '^’jq fqnsRft qq ^fg, qqf qq 
qiqqT qq qftqq ^ % qro 3 fo% 3Rpfq sqq qt qrqf 3 3 qtq qifjqH tr qifid-qt r 
tqqqf fqiqr qqr 1 1 fqr qro 3 qroq if fq^q tt qqfqT qtqjqiroq qq iqqqq, Ph^-hi wto qft 
yiHihchoi, H<qcil qts?TTOq ctiici *f tqqjfqq qqtq qrorosTf qq fqq qft qqiqqT sqfq fqqqf qft 
qtqqt^tq^ti] 

fd«qn atleStfll'W'l 

1%®^cT 3 qft qfq qrTqqf qraKl 3 qRi qfPsRq wrt (617-698 
i ° ) % ^imqqiid Tf *ft, fqRj qqgq; ®fteq4 qft ww WT TRT 
(742-797 fo) % ^TTqrqqqqT qq% fqqonq qq TTO^TTO 

WtKPSRT ^ SFT^Ff nq^i-^q % qTfqtq ^ qqcRt T^ifqgK % f^FTWl % 

ff I cT^f qfR dtqiqi 3PHH, 'dH^HK, W^ 7 !, #nft 

^ qft 3TI3 ^fqs ^ q^ f^nq qrfqs qit^M q^rfqq fq; 
3ftq qFjnf H5TOM sfte % fqqq, 3lfq?q4 qrffTT MVr?r qjq cTqqrffq 
g,«&qqqT ^t qfq^TO ^ fq^ft wh faror ^tot i ^rn ^t q^f, 

qnq^f ^ft f^qq q^ aqfq % 9 FR ^ ^ PdmRd ^rt fqror w i 
3TTqrtf q^qro^ ?rt qr^f«ro * areqrm^d’ ^ q^ i Pdd fq^ ^ qq ^q% 
h^i 1« fqT^t (qfa^ %^r) anf^ fqrf^ -qm arqfqfim qlPiqf qq qi^^ifq 
I 3 ^ i 3Trsrr4 ^ q^ sqwRrq qr^rt q^qq % tju q^ff qq qqj fqqtq qqr 3 
srfcrotqqq qq ^rroq fqroT i qqft qqqq wnf^r fqqqrfqq, q^Tq sr^qTqqr 
#qpcR, qfq§q fqwfqq aqfq ^ arfqqtqq^r % qjq-q^r-fqqt qqfq sr^qq 
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d# 3 TOdfTOd dR TRTf dd d %ddl 3RJdTd d^ *hHI<H fdRT, 3lfq^ 

3#r%^, 3TFR, STddld 3TTfc STO ^d d^ dR dTOd dTt d^T %dTTdT I 

T^crfdT 4WVII4H dd facblU 

fd«5Td 3 «lWv il d d dd fddTO dT Wlf 3 l^n 3iaf^ STIddf dTdRdt 3 
dddf dTdT®gt Rpd cT®TT % Wcf, ddRT ^ IP^ ^ 

pcjchfa ' d WTO dTf f^T^dl (Wdtd) dfft Wdf dddl 3 fddlfRd WTO#' # 
ddtd wro % dro fddrfdd ftRTT dai i dk^dftd WTO 3 fro^Tf dd 
WTT dd ^ d? % dfTdR dT d^f fddd ddT t, <#T^ ^d Wdft % 3 

fdt #4 ^ dft 1 1 3Td: Iddd fddRd 'J£ld# dft TOddT WTO % 3T(dR dl 
fedT dTTdl t I TO dddh 3dddT dldT^t 3 dh*TOf dft WRIT ^ dfdR HpJSd 
■^Pd^Hd^ % T^i cTefr spjfdd dFdf dft <=dlOHM dd 3PJRR dft WTO dTt 
dTdtd STddT Hh^HI dl^T ddT t I STJdTddl ^ftdd, PdHcrlPdd, dT^-^iMJHK 
3dfd d ^PddTd % 3TdFfd 3I^F dR TF«ff dd SFjdld fdTOT I TO d# dd TOdd, 
3lf#dT, d#?T ■gTO ST^gTd d# dTdft WTO # P^Hl d?dT did! 1 1 

dTOp SPJdTddl ftd#d dT^dt d=i TOTOTdf ^idl®<1 dfcgd4 # ppR 
TOTddT ^ #=FR d^ddT d# % ST^dldt' ddT dd% dd^d, fddTd dd ddd dTOf 
cn?ft WTO # ddtd dTOTO ddfd. WT didT ddT I dTddf dTTOddddT 3 dTO^ 
SdJdTddT ftd#d dT^dt 3dfd SFJdTddTf ^ fdcfdTO, dT^dTO dd STgddTO % 
■’pTOdRdR, ddTOdddd, dddTddKFd 3dfd d# dd 3TJdTd IdTOT 3ffT 3TTdd, 
srfVf^dT dd ^#dT gTO dddd Sdpdd fdRTI, fd^ dW (d#T) WTO ddTI 
did! 1 1 

ijdf^d W#d ( foTfRT ) WTO dft WnfWdJdT 

d1<#~ ^IdKl 3 fd®dd % ddTd, dt^dTdT ^ 3# dtdd ^dPd 
if -3#td fdTdT t fdT Pd^dT % ^dl fd^dd df#, WTTfddT ddT dWRd^ t I 

fd^TT feddf % 3T«dddT«f dft-dd7 % fd^TT % dTOfdgdp dWT 
TOdIWd dft 3TddT IJd ddldT sfk d?fd ^ TOdlTOd 3T^dT dtdd# % TOTTdPT % 
f# dRd d dTdR d# fddd TOTTdH did f^FdT I 1 


1 . ddff dTdl - dRdT '?5iddm SRT^fe, (fddt d^dld) fdddf 'WH, 1996, 253 


f3®sR 3 ehl Mffatl ( 1 ) 
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RTRTR 3 Rift STRfaR w % faRTR % ^3 fcTSSRT 3 R3R7 fagTR cTRT 
MwP^HIH 3 I rj? WW qR RRfa fqRT 3TTf3, fa ^ 3 r3 
'jilcHebld 3 3t fa^rn fasjisff 3 Mwi 3ffacT R7T # «3 3h P^faT it RTH 
RR eft «ft I cT^ R#T 3FjfacT RTRcff Wl R7T STlfRRfR 3t Rff f 3TT «TT I 3TTR 3t 
R3R7 33 RTRR7 f, 3t far^Hi TTrrf-^n^qprT W\ it ST^RTcR % RR fw3 r3 RR 

3 I 3TtT : RF f3s ftRT 3 fR> fa^ffT RRRTT r 3 HtfWP'R (rR-#r) RRf ^RcFT 
3i j,TR4)Jid^ RRf 3 m#rr -q^7 fRrp; wRt 3 1 

RRf-RFRTg ST^RR r 3 RTRpT R4*f3 r 3 cl I ■W pencil fRR$d f3R 3 I 
3 fcTsSRT % RTf3R7 r3r 3 fr 3 ■jsasff % RTR 33 rr, RRR7 sufa mr 
fawftR fa^srf r3 mr 3rt i rft ^3f3 wrgsa ^33 r^r P^^hT 
r 3 33 Pw3 3 rh Irtrt, *3 h^iRi^ qR tju tttrr7 3 1 R?q§nR ^3f3 rrrtt 
spTRK Prtrt 1 ^r% 37f3PiTb rwrr, fRRRftR, rrt 3M faguT r 3 
tcFcfcT 3 RTRfaR fRTRT RR7, ^3f3 RFl RFTRR r 3 RRfTE fwsff r 3 HfcIMlRd 
fRTRTI 

far^FT rtftct rtt rrt Prrr 3 3teR3 r3 rrfrt qR m3trr rr3 
hrPisk % fqqfa % tttr it rrt RRT 3 1 Ph^-hi m<«ui 3 fw, ^jr, rrt qR 
3Rf3pRR3?T 3nf3 % 3m, faRR qR w r3 M3r °qR*«n 3 1 Ph^h i 
sttrir! r3 &m wrtt wr*ts 3 ww 333 3, fara3 rtrtrT % 
R«Ff 3 RRt 3TT iff P^«SR1, RTRT, CRT, TRTRRT, R73R7FF qR srfWT Rlfa r3 

Rfafa^R 11H1I f313cT 3 I RTRSRRR, f^Ji 3 TRfa f3^I ^rj 3' 
wr 333 *rmcf 7 ^ 3 -fa tj^t fq, 3w q 3 ^333 3 ^ 31 

3TR ^n«R7 fTT cT«TT ‘TR3 : T T rf3RT 'RpRTTTT ff, fa -3)3 RT33RTR ?fefaet,|4| 3TR 
faT^TT ^RTT ?t3t ^3 333 MI 3 faRfa 3t MT I 1 Wf3 #T 
3R7K % RRf^rra ^3 31T3 ®I<oNI, Rt ^T IRTR 3~ RTU faM RFf, 3TT«TRR 
r33rtR rt3 rrt tju rrrr Mf i j j,3Jhi 4 qR RTRR 33 t rtu cr3‘ rrt #t 
3u«rr cf 3 qr RT^rfar 3, faR3 3 fa^rr rmri #t 3tt«trt cr 3 f33q 
#1 3r 3 1 13 3t rft33rrt, r^33t?fr qR 3 t1%33tcrt rt^t rrt 3 1 


1. 13^ R-R RRTT Rlf^RR- faw 3RcR 3 r3 33rT-123t 3TR, 2001, TJo 8; ggRR 

fap33- f^TSR oFT 33?R, Ph^HI 'SnR 4 >c 4I>J| Rftfd, fd®Md1 3f*TH-2001, ^O 147 
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T? t. ^ ^ ^ *P fe a&a to gfti * n wti-niiimii 

’raft % ^ urefhi iwf m ^ * *, ^ f , ^ 

Zt ^ ^ *" 5^f * wmft^ ^ft 

^ft (ftranw-fro 1 3irra % ^ 

“S* ^ *" «ft *% 

**' ^ **» ™ ^ ftw «* 

5jT * *1 *=1* * * WIK ftTO TO fe .Jjf # firo, jj 

!™I ^TL T 1 * 4 *™ fe Wf ^ 3,Rft TTO^ % w, ^ 
STH^-ritar 3 TJTH f^n ^TT P 

TO % f^TO % ^R^r 3 f3R cT^ff ^T TRR-TRIR 

^T m ^ u*n fen ™ t-nft nR snft, snmH 

»Hn. s «<. | -i, fcwn ^ irpih a^tan**, ’mta, nte n«n 

I ai^iTORI % Hi Wft >fe ft* ^ f-fi^ra, ^5, ^ 5^=, , 

r-r.- * 1 .** 17 ^ * *S« ^ * feW ^ ^ 

TT' 1 ^ I w* * ft^, WTO ^ RfRR TOH nra nm %, fen nanrani 

l "* H " ,sn ' RI liij’iw mkhi vilni'ii (1012-1099 fo) ^ nft, -nran nrn^ 


1. 

2. 

3. 


3m 

fSZ* 3 TCPfrt ^.fen -,7.8, * 123-129, ysronta,. ft ^ 0 
tott , ^ ^THcn 3T^fe, f^cft mm, 1996 , 0 255 

M**™ 5 na, ^ 4, *rit, ^nri ™ .«,,, 2002. TO - 


fn«s»n if gg-TTg gggg g>T MRgAI ( 1 ) 
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gi WRI T§tg gid^l Relit (1034-1102 fo) % TT«n igg T TT fX TTT gi WH 
i gtSTUl gT ( 1357-1419 fo) i «fiV I 

3ggfgi (gTTg) 7t egi M TFgf % 3gjgTg % ggeT gi fsrf%f«rai gg 
taTTT % gTg i fcTSSRT if' fgfgg gg fgggTT f 37T, taj 7Jgg^T gi 

gtgg gT#T g ggtg gTRTT if gif ggig gft‘ f I Tfit gTRfggT gig gi tat 
f, ggf gi ^fg i TTit gtPgTRggFT gg 3TggRT gRt f I ^TT% ^PdRib it gTTf 
gTRTT3Tf' i 7Jg gg gR % 3TRTTT gi RgTgT fcra'RR 1 1 gta gTRTT i «[S 
gi iitat' % fita ersjit' tag ggT it tan i ^sr gTftr % agg^ggr ggra 

g«TT fitter i I 

gts*li % fg®gg i Pg*TO % TTgg ^TTTcT % fgfgg Pd^ld its fta 
tat' i ui^Pd<*> ftaff ^ri%cT it sroTWRi tar gfit gta Pd^Pdif gi gi 
w tagr Tit i gif nmi^g % tar ct«tt gTRfta win gg tr tft i 
gift' tarit its wgag fi grtafig diiRw gfg gta i i *£sgta i gR 

gi Tliig tat TT«TT gggi TTTggT ta git gfg i yggu£ gRgtg 3TRTgf i 
fgRg gi gMg gi itr gTTgg gg7 ggTT-gTTTT tag I ftafg gfg taffit 
gtstalta it dRggif gi ig gRgR gggi TTTggT giTgT t, it ^Tli STTggi 
gi gif gig git' i i git its ggfggFgt iif i irft gTg git i i fg®gg gi 
srtaf 3 tr tast its iit i gTfRgr Tnggr gg hsRi ggfig git if i ifgFT 
itg gg gRig iff its iif i gR gi TnggT gi gg ggr ggtggr fgRT ggT 

g«TT grigRUg gg Rgta % STgTTT gT gTT% ggtg gT fggtg ggT fggT ggT I fgR 
it, gif fgRg gi iffg 3iggr itggR gi Tnggr ggfgm gif ff i 

fig gi gWggT 

tag i itsgi % strttt gn gi§T %taF 5 tar gftitgg i, itag 
gTff targt gTRTTit' gg fgg % TggTg % gli i gggqg itgT TggTta 1 1 
Tlit gRgTTg RTgfTtrgTggT SfggT TJSgggT Igg % fgpgg TgTt' i ig gi TgtggT 
ggi i, itr Tiit Titggr grri i fi fig gg grrgta Tg?g ggrrgr gg gprgr 
1 1 ta it, Trit gRgrrit' gi grftgTta ^Kita gg stPwt % ggTg ta- 
pgg i i ii grg gigg itggi' ggnf gngi i gr^T t— “gitg gngg gTRg % 
3Tggr itggR ggT gTitg ggTtaT STggT gTggR gtgf fig % ggRgT TgTR gi 
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RTOTO % RtR WTT TO FfRF 

TOFftl”! 

to tti Rrt RTfo k fro Rrt *jfRTO to totto T^arf % 

^ ^Tcn t, °RPd> fTO7 TO 3 ^TcT RTOf # TOfF RRTFT f 3 ^ ^ 
^ TOfa RR-RR TOT RRff RTt RtFOFT 1 1 3 rT fTOTTO 37TORT FtFT f, RF Wt' 
f ^ U|c11 ^ ^ ^T 1 1 RR-RR TOtR RTOt RRFT oqfe TOR* Rrrf^ 3 ^ 
R5* #( 3fe 9fWt RFT RtFT f , ^ft TO HkT TO 7 % fRTOtd RRTO TTR 
^ ^ 3T< * TRT ^ TOT^ TOTfFRR TOFIFT k RTOFT ^ft ^T 

^RT? ^^^^RTFTtlRFTRRTtfRTfRFTO TORTR urr^r f 

eft '3THl r e] ) c b 1? |2 

TO Rl-cfli RtFt Ft fFTOeft sffe TOTOIl( RRf RTf fk FRpdd RjR% f 
F8TT RF Rt RTOt f fR7 77TOF RH-Hdl^ ^RTT 3 ^ftRT Ft% f FRT if ^ 

tReTtR Ft Rffit f I TOR RTRF RTO i TORT # ^ rtft t— 

RfF TOtf RRt RRf RTt fRFRfFF RFtF Fft TO RTRur RPTFI f, ^ft % 
feT % RRRRT TOTO7 k fRR RFf f ; RF TOM$lR=h RRT 37RRT R ^pd^ TOR k 
RFTfRF FFf f I RR F^' RRTfFF 37RTOT k' 37TOt RRFfRTO to RTF F^ 

^TTcn t Rk TORR TOT k TOT% 3T«f TO 37RRtR FtFT |, cR RRR k' fTORR RRTt 
Rt FR Fft f |3 

^ W RR^ 3Rjf^cT TOTOT % TORfF 3 ^^,^ ^ ^ 

TORTTfRF =Ft WT*fTOR 3T^ TOfFT % TOT 3 TO^F fRTRT TOFT f, Rt TORF 
^TRfe RRf 7RT frafor TO 37TRR f | R7Rt-R7Rt TR* RRRR? RT 37TO^F Ft 
^FT ^TFT t I f^TT WTO IRt f%RTora F^FFT t, TO^ 37 R^T aTRRfkrT 

gRFT ^ f^RT f%RT ^T F#§ Ftcfl %, RF ^F IRtT FFt' f | RF RTF 
RRTOTOF, ^TWTFT, TOR t I TO7TO frorff ^ TO TJF t, TO 

37fRFmt, 37RfTOr4 FRI R^TO 37^J fWR TOTF^tF 1 1 RF 37TRRt k^R 

1 . TOTlf TOTT - TORT T^TRTOT SRT^fg, fd«(dl R7RFT, Ro 258 

2. RTO «J<in3R 1R> 1 RFr^TORTT^TT: I 
FTOWhTRRTOR^TOFRTO: II — %o Ro 2.4.69 

3. TOlf TOTT - TORT TJSTTOT 3TO^fg, fd«rat TORPT, ^o 263 


frt<as«i ^ TJF-dd IUUHI gn-TjjT5PT( 1 ) 
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5R sifwrqTcrfR 4 ft% 3rj^f f fa ffftf^ ^g ft! ^FfTg flRfa fFfrR 
^TT^TcT TTFft ■SJTcft f, FFlffFT 3 3TFTT rfcf 3 T$R f I FF (f^TF) 3RFTF Ft |, FrfffFT 
^HkIPhcI 3T«J^T %TJ FcFrft ^ 3TFF faf f TT«TT F^t fFTFTTFT TrftF 3T^F 
TFFt 1 1 1 

FF HI •Hi'HlRcfr. FF? FFT tFFfaT FF 3TTFTT 1 1 FF ^pTF F7t FRT»jfF 
F^t f 4<*N FF^ FF TFFTF TTFFT f I TTRTTT TTHRlH | Ji]F £f4f "4 4t Ft4 % cFTR^T 
F^ FTFT«fTRI FTFct f I FTTRt 37fqoqfaqf 3T8JcJT ^T7% ^SJTT ^pdk'Sj 

Fft 1 1 WIRT farfF 4 ^rfa 4' ^TFT ( 3T=pRf Wff ^ F^T, ^FTT, ^TTfcT STlfg 
% 3FTTF % FTF^ Rqc|^ FFFTt ST^gFT FFT F^ftif Tt TJrF TFFT f I #4 *RT 
^dlci 4 qTT Ft TTFFTT t, FT^ FTTFF TFFTF fafddl Ft FtcTT 1 1 far? FFFT 4 cT 
TFFTF F>t 4dl FFt =Rdl I 3 41 "STFFT fFTTFU Fit did I % TFF 4f TRTtF 
^Tll 3^ <*>4f % 'FFRT Ftrf FT 4t FF ^>PrfHdl3Tf % cRFTF FF 3TTFTT 'J^dldF 
Wl TrftF glq^Th TFFT t, d4TP*> FF 3TFffF FF WRTFF 1 1 

F>t FRTijfF % Fr^Tg ^ 3T«rf^ FFTFRT, FRjfgTTTST 3TTfg 
f^rWF 4‘ TTTWF 4' fFUFTF Ftrt f FFT FF ^ FFTFt' % FFTFT 3TFTFg #R 
°FF> FFt Ft FTFT 1 1 3RT; FTFT FTFT t fFT FF TTF 3TTTFF "4 F old'd I gpg 
^dPFF -pr *£g 3T?Tf^4tfWTH Ft Ftrt f I 2 

FFTTFT *idPdTl FTt °FrF F7 t 4 % "4 Ft fW-f^R FFl4T ^TTT ^«T^- 

M^f F7T yPdMlgd f 31T | ^TTHN 4 WF-FTT^ 3T«Tf^ ‘FIFt-WF-'f^ F7T 
F^sf 1 1 WTTFT 4 W FTF7R % 3TPR FF FFTTF Ffefw 1 1 4 STRlfW 

F^TFT STqfc^ d^SIdl %FT FT WT f^FT RTT f I FilddsT) 4" ^J^f^Mdl FT «TTF 
FTFT4 FF fFFTF t I FFTTlf^T FtF F7t iFlgTgFT FF t fF7 FtFt T^ FFTTFT 
HjrffaF F7t 3TfF^TftF fF?^FF 3TFFT F^7 3TTfg ?TTT F F7T% FTF FicFHkfFd 
ftFfF F7t fTFF «arl FF F7^ FTU FFT 3TRTftF7 fF7FT3Tf % T7TF-TTTF F7T 
TTF7FT tl 3 


1. gclTf TTR - T^Fm 3TF^fg, -fTRnft TTT«TH, 1996, F° 260-261 ; g^T— 
ffcT FFfTF^JRTTg^ ^41 °^Ih 1 fFT*FF I 

3T?lFTFr^ FT^F fFrF FTFfF =b*dci II — 3rfFFFFRfRR-8.il 

2. gg^T- %o Fo 2.4.69 

3. gTIT^TTTFT - FR^IT Tg^TFFT SFF^fe, frfsFrft -rf^FR, 1996, F° 273 
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TO*R( ) M^UHI 

TTOfa (Hh^HI) TOTO % TO cF5T 3TRR TOR^4 TOTRTRst 3 
t I 3TTfapi TORTRst RTOT 3TO%q7 % TRffTOW W\ TO TOSTl^ TOTO 
3T?rf^ %l4chlRl<=b TOTO f I TO?f % TO^lfcHch RRsf TTcj TO% 3RTO cf #Ef % 
3T!|TO 3 31iq^Mdl ft TOTO eTfaT ff IR ft WI 3 qf qrt f?RT f | ^ 

*Rfat3 3 RTO qror TOt yet, n(i froff ^ifed TOct f, Rt TOTOf to yfornfaro 

37TOT f TOT TOtt TOeff TO ^T^Stf % TO-W TOtoI' ff WU TOTT 1 1 ^ SRlRRl 
TO 4 q*f q>t f?RT TOTt t sfR "3^ R^TOTt’ q>t 4fqrt f TOT ^ R^£R TO f?RT 
^ %R Riff 3' STOI-dRd TOR* t I fTOtR TO 3 3 1TO TOTO RTt 

3RR fq^ R^, *ft ^4 TORtTOlRch % cRfSR ^ I R^fRt TO f?RT eft 

Sir'll el^-P+4 cfs-j-f)^ cfRT RTOTO TOt s^i-tlRd Rhdi | TOfft sTO^I : H 
ell =h ft S'WI'dRd Rh<4l I 

Rl®etd 4 TO TOtf qft ftR RTORTf fddiRtd if— TOTOf fcj H cd fH ^1 , 
3ftTO, R-Rd^d #q R 3TTO J lRl RRIMIcd IfFT’l TOff TOtt qft RTOTt WTO 
f^Rm if I ITOt WRT TORRp RTORTO ft fTOR# if, f^fft tJlFrt TOff 
TOTf % Rf§R 7TR % TO ff c^fdllctVIHIdl RTTOr TRT qft TTOT qft 3ffc ^ 3fc{7 
TOff qtt TOR fqRTT I l^t TOTOTO ■*tft ^ TOTOf fTO, qifqtfq Ticf 
eTCJTO R f^ftR TO R 371%TTOTf <ft TOTO TOT q?t, Rt cfrRft TOTO % TO fi 
RehRld if I 

fcRTO 4 ^TOlt TO Tft TO #ff TOTO3Tf % TO TO ffrfTO 

TOTO TO 7 TOT f 1 TT^TTO of^ ^HjHK (TOf TOKl ) eft W if I TO% «tR 
TO ^TTOT^ ^ (^ ?I7TTOt) cT«TT ^tRehldld ?TRR % f^RTO % TOR 
ITOt# (1002-1062 fo) ^ TO : W TOTO ^Ft ITOff^cT f^RT | TOT% fTOl 
fTO TO ( 1014-1074 fo ) } fTOFt TOSTSTf ^ fTOTR fTOTT #( TOT% f?TR ^ 

ft^ ( 1050-1110 fo) ^ iffeR to TOfro froni to m to #t to 

Rl'dl ^ fTOTTO tcTTOcT ff ■q^TTO^ff TOTOT % fTOTO eRR f’" TO TOTO ^7t H 

%ro ^Tfad fron, srfqi to^t tor-tor to: Rrof to 3tRitoRr7 torri 
fron i 1 


1. Ri^hi TOR WRI TO fqTOR, RtTOR #Rt iRl 4,1-12^1 31TO, 2001 ^Jo 27; ^fR 
froft#- R^-HI TO ?fWR, R^Hl TORRT *m, fd®dd) R^siR-2001, ^o 225 


■fif 'jclt-jR'd qtu|<| gq ( 1 ) 
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P=H^HI t R u KI dlP?ldi TO RTTOT ‘5^1 qRTOSff % FPTO 3 31Ft 
I 1. <{M'H WTO (qT-R WTO), 2. STITOfqfq lRURI (fk-'FT qRTO) I 
«£g Tf TO% f^TOf 3 cicfHM TfTO W 3lf5[f^f TO ^ stt TFt 

Ri? 4 W<h toto ^cnf, d^cpf to rdrwf cftq y=M< qp>T t?, qft 3r^qtJid^i, 
TOFfrnwi to 3rfd%!d^ 3 w^, f i Tt srfqqrm tor fR^rr d^fadch 

*¥ TOJtflcT t, P>l^ <<?lRl^HI ^ WTOt *ldl«;l ^-TpTO - ^^ TOlfafK % wff 
% 3TTTO TO TOTi? I'pqi I 3HfdR.Tb Rrl^Hi, TOltq fRlf^R q)^ 
3Trf^ % Rt tR^TT d-HfHdch qq fTOJT 1 |1 

TOTOT 3 dM'IH TOTTO ^ #T TOTf 3 faFlfTO fTOU TOT 
t— 1. '^JWf % SRFfa 3T^J|d^ % TTTTOT TTcf 3lfWT TR1 3R^ f, f^RT^TT 
Wftqqr TRT 3TfWFRnr? 3TTfq RN ^ f | 2. TOTOFf 3T«lf^ frotf 
RFT%RRT % ^JlFT*f, FFIMM, STTfq 3TO TOTFWFFTOFf (3T3TTO TOTOPf) 
^P-HRdd f 3?fc fTOFFT qrcfwRF WI f I 3. fTOTTOf STfTOpRTO 

3T«TRT Rfref^T%T TOlPTO t 2 , fTO% 3RFfa f^wf, TOpP^ 3T TOHTO4 37T% 
1 1 f^rwf 3 ^f t r<d qfq tototto, q^K^d ^ tofto, 3 crrofcj 
TOT ^TTOTKTOf 3 TO? TOTTTO 3TR* f P 

TO5ftq(f3Tfm) ^rafTTg^nqqi 

^qrRR % foicbm % ^4<+)H 3 fro tot)' to toto-toto itto to# 

f3r^TT WTO % 3FJRTC TOTO % ^RTOfTOF 3TTf^5 TOTOTO W\ 

fronTOf, qtfrorqf to tort #^|jqviid1 q cftw qrof qit qqn qft qqt i 
wto Mwff % ^fq, «roq qq RFT^qf^RK tort q^qqqf qft 
■qprf qqf^q qroft 1 1 4 ^ t— #r qi^iqiH 3iqfq qrqqrqn, qc^q^gqR, 


1. John Power, Introduction to Tibetan Buddhism, p. 329-330. 

2 . fq^T qt-q qqqq qjj fqqro, fq^qqFRFf #Rl qfqqtT-12qi 3FF, 2001, qo 42 

3. fq^Tiqt-qqFqqqqfqqTO, qtTOq#Rt qfqqn-i2qi 3tqt, 2001 qo 27 

4. qfRqqqfqqiw, fqqqrMqqqztqn, "jiFFfw anfq sr^qt q^t tr?«ff qfts#q 

WFT, wgqTqqr qd#, frpqq WTO, T qo1^#q^ r #fTfq, ftqfro fd^MI 3qfq 

% irqf qft qqftt Iqqqji wt qlqT 1 1 

S,q]-^-d|£T|<M-5)^-|^-q| 2T^J q] ^q|- 101-103; qjq-^^q-^-tr 

'O 

sq-sjfq,! 493-528, Tarthang Edition; 
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RtPwdTRH, Rfa ^Enfer, 41'id^ #t rprd'^ 3T«rf^ 

H*l4tMd-d, 3T5%m^, SlfRRtRcFR 37RRT HSNHpRAllRd'R I 

Fdif Rft PRdSJ^Pd, 3RTRR FTF»4 % 3P^R FFTt' % Ft 3#R7 ^ cfi% 
F^ t I #R rRSRTFT fa^FT FFRTT RTt 3T%lt f^T^T f I fR^f Tt Ft 3Tf c r4ldd^ 
FR*t f^RTE 1 1 ^ FFt RTF RcRF R STFoRSt ^R 3 fRRfaTFTFt f, *f5cR RTfa % 
Hl4 If I 3lHdl silPsd) Rt^RTcfT T^R <=hlf*-f<4-» <dl'Hdl3Tf cfff fRfRRRT R?t RR1? "^t ofTiJ 
■HtR RR*t dl-dcrl RTF % RTF ^ 3T«TRT RRFF RTT^ if 3fft 3TRRt 3T' ) RTF ^ 8RFRT 
% 3RJFK ^FfcT RTT?t f I R=FT FTFFR 3FJRTRt Ft3 % RTF Rt RUFF RR 3TRF1 
RRTF FR dR> FfRt l^dl if, "RR ddi dn'dl RTRFT RFt %$J cl^K F Ft 'dN I Fit 
RftR cftSRT sjfigRTFt f cf«TT RRfRtR RTFt f, 3 Ft$ ^RRTF 3TRfc^ 3TfdR>l 3 
FK FR>d if 3^R H^crl Ft ^'d RTH «h<, ^HR^ct if I ^F RRTR % 'd r- HRId 'J^lt 
Rlcrl c^Irti % PdM, FTRRRT fRT$TT ' J ll°N ^dld RTT% RR FtRT 3R«f % FffaF, 
Rtftff RR FFR RTt «K«lld] I iRvFJ FFt % %R FFTF 7FR ^ FFEf f^TSRT ^ Ft RIFF 
fRTRl RIFT 4>eKHeb FFf t, srfRR Rf RRF f I SFPdH. RFjfFTfd RF t % RR7 
RTdRMfFR 'Hl'4<5|fcb RR FtFT t; FtfRT MFR RTFf RTt tWT 3 TPfR 

Fft %R Wt f^Tt-Pd^R RTH Ft F% I 

RtF RRRRIF 

^d^lc^R RIF RR RtR RTTFT RTRRTRlfFRt' RR R?fa 1 1 it ^sff Rft 
'Wd5ir iI T TTRT W1<R>K RiT^ If I ^ Ph<<^'Hc( RTRPJ "RR Id^ld Rit RTRT^f RTRT Ft 
WldiK <=h<ct %’ I FRRR ^t^R RRR R>t ifllPd, RJ® RR Pdqt u l Rft RTfH If I 3TfH 
yfdHt^T RTRTt "*¥ ^ fRTFt RRT RR nidi d><ct ^ I f^tl Rft RRRRcfT Rit «HI<t 
?R?T FTRRT RR^ t RRT fRRRRRT Rft RTfR % iRTR ^RR 31|4 FcRT R#R 
FR% ^ld5 37TRRTf RFt FTRRT RFT^ t I "RR 3TFf FcRt’ R7t ftR, TfR-%5, <l-*l*R > Tt> 


•Wtprqm Si^q^'RiT^'S'snq-si^^-qa^-qi p . 32-37; 

^qc.-qs'^-qjqj q^'qq-q|^q|^-qa,-q^-q-^q^-^^-^-^-trS > q]-q-qt'^-qa,-|-^-^'^q|-q- 

gd^v^^^qq-q^q-sq^^-q-qX^-q-^-^-q-s-^-q-^^qi p . 105- 


if RS'-tPR RR MRr(R ( 1 ) 
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Tran RfNfa % ttr 4f rfr rtt rti |tr, r^rr wq rtT irfr 

(RtR), ftftR trr RfT WRRtR r^ RFfcrrR Rft ^RRtR RTRt f i x^r % -^q 4’ 
9)iq<*) 4 IMl RR fRTf R^ 3R3 fTR Rif vilRl RRt 1? — <’ifaiHfr1'+>QiyilaHR=l’>- 
TflWTR, -trl<f5c;i-<iiHl '+>crty RlH^|cti-TT^.<MlirH, 3H H M 1 1 Hi ^cH U fcl M^I«+> -34H M I IHt Ref 
3T#rRRRTRfcTqRR7-3#^ |1 

nr^eb^qn 4‘ R?fq % TR t ■g^RT^TIRR sfa RRf R?f fRRRRTRRT RR 
RtR FtRT t I TTTfT RJRRT RR R*R RtRT t 3T*rf^ TRU-WF R*Rf Rff RJ^TRT RR 
®ftR Riff ttRT t I 3RT: if fRRH % fRTRRRf SffRPR R7f RTRT«f TR 4’ *cflR,|< 
RR^ f I RRf % TR f if 3R3 y ifclHf^T TTRTf t 3 fRRTt RRT Rif RTeRT RR^ f | 
TPpRTRT TRTR RTf RTRRT RRlt fR; RfTTf STTRTRf % RTR RR STRfRRTf R?f RTRRT 
RRt f I W ST^RRRTtRlfHRR^ fl 

Rff*RRRRFTf R^R % TR 4 if ‘5RRpf-%prq TTq r 4-%1RR RR STRRfR 
RR^ t I RRTR RtRf RTt f^JcR RTH RRTRT fRRR RTR R$R t I fTsRRRT W% 
RRfRRT3Tf RffR RR W-R^3Tf RR 3T , «TRT rr^ f | Rf %trr, RTR Rpf rrj 
Mr RffRRlte RRf RTt RTRRT RR^ f I W % TR 4' ^cR RTf RTfH RRff f, 
Rft Rf RRRf RTRff Wf % Irro; fRRf°TRRR RRT TRT?f f R4RN Pf ^fRT 1 1 

RTRRT, RefoRp; RR RfftRRR FT #Tf RTRf 4’ RRfw R^RR, RRf 3jfa 
R^ff "4 iR^R FfRR fRRW RTH RRRT f I FT Ft njRRRTR % RTR ^ WFTT 
RTRT f I 

RfR RR3RRR 

fRRTTcPR if TITRR7 R>t R?' RTR RfRT t fR7 RT^feTRT TR if ReffR TO 
TRRR, RRJ RR 3RRRR RRf RR RTtRR fRTRT RHT RTflR; I RTRT«fR: TRRTRfRR^ 
fRR tf RTtRR RR 3RRR f I RIRRI RftRR RTRR RRRT t 3fk ^R % RRRJ 
TRTR R?t RFf % TR f RTRRT RRcT fR; ^RlRf 3^ RRR R7t "^RRT % RR f 
tTRRR RFT RTfR Rff RRRRT RRRT % I 

fRRRT RhMI^ RTR^ f fR7 RTRT^RpR f RR? Rif TTRT TRRjJR 3TRff 
3RRTR RR RJRTRT % 3qfRR TRRTR if TFTTR TR Tt RR f I fRRR R^rdUrR 4f 


1 . 3T«fMRaRRRfRR^RRR 252-253, %o qto RTRRRTR R3RT, 1971 
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ataar fg ^af ait amat % wa 3 itmit t, at a^gtafafwfw, <H4g«m*-H?i, 
mrfamn anwa anatfsfar £y an am*a<w*m t mh at smmat ga mfma 
aar aam an3 atari 1 1 fa am 3 ataar aaa ait gar tfaT am amm t, faa^ 
mat myn ait am aff farm t mft mat rnfafga farm arm 1 1 am: 
aatrsfawt 3 ayt aa t, fang agfaam 3 gatcyagarm % fa^nm 3 artf faatg 
ygf 1 1 gqfcm. mmra % arsya it am aat aaf art ^amaff % ana, atyr, faa 
an at mym aawn *4 )wr anm fa am an g#t 1 1 fa3 ataar m?anfmar wa 
Tf aatar farmamnaf % fern; mfw am aran t anaatacar ana fgifa % an: 
ait wn anm % i 1 

fa am 3' ataar fyrmata % ^af (gs^a, myr^a, *afa^a, 
gjm^a, waefa ga ynmta) ait may mam anm % afh; an% faa atmamf % 
amam it wt ^fra anm 1 1 amaaam aft% ait amf 3 affafefa an3 mrfa 
nanm faat an mfagm am ftm 1 1 

fararam ggmgcfar amar t far am an mmai nat gyf ftm t, ma 
fa% mggm faam ay ait at gyf farm mat i anarn aa fam mm a anft % 
atm aft ait mfa ait^ amt awn aft' attar i fafmg af am 3 aftfa ana, aiyi, 
faa % mygm faam, ara? ataa, afafan ata an attain aamm, mm, gat- 
am, fta(a?) safa at faata am ^m 1 1 

amt % wa 3 aiam ait arf mama fafem am ftat 1 1 33— aaatg 
gy mwaatg % nwrt‘ % mam gtana amt fasnar an atan i mwatmai ataar 
atmf mat' 3 #t gs anaf am afa rntfamn 3 gw #t g^gfmar (arnaa, 
am ga am ) aaaaa aa ait am armt % i 

mafam ait aaaam % mn 3 at amt atm t, aaffar faan mrnta 
faratam % agm 33 gfg ataam % agm 1 1 fagnt aarma % aargfagtg 
faara ffaat# an amm t far mafam mm 3afa am g^tarmt ga 3a«mR 
fmm amf ar aam am ^at 1 1 fa^' ataar fg^af ait faaagga mgag mam 
anft gg stfagm atfa % fmg aa ar fa^fr Tfat % i 


i. % 32a/2 


if 'jejI'jJtJH w Rfrorar ( 1 ) 
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RTOT*fTOR 3 RRt RR? cfft TOTRT t, TOffcTTOR 3 RRtcRTOJcRTR % 
feFR 3 -RRRTR 3TTRTR % RTTTO RRfRRT RTT RTRRT SfTOTRt TJR TOTRt Mg Rft 
■StTfH % fm, ?S^R Rft fR^TRT Rft TOt+K RTTOT t I RTRRT ^R Rft 

ftnRT t 3fk r* Rrotr tor? Rft wTr>r rttot 1 1 

TORRT TOR % TOT3T Rft RTRRT RTTOT t 3fft RTO R TO RTR % 

"HI®! H-4) RT tZTFT ^RT % I ■HtfSRT "RTRRT RTirft f I TOR % <HPt1H $RT 
4' TORRT ^R Rft fRRf%R RTT RT^fTOftT Rft RTRRT RTTRT t, *ft ftf^RTTO RR 
fRf^M TTTRRT +Sdld1 1 1 

P*^ Rft RlfR ^TOt Rt ^4^1 RR TO^RTR^f 'dlci'l RT RRT fRRT RTRT 
t I RR TTTR7TORRT 3T^7 fTTftgRf Rft RTR RTTTRT t I RRTRtRTOT RTT ^ftcR7 
(RRTRR, RR, TR RR RRcJTR) 3T«lf^ RtR ^£<iM4T Ref RTR STTfelR 3 1JRT 
RRRT RR Rft TT1R RtRR 3 RTR RTTTRT 1 1 1 

RtRRR fRR-RTRRT RT fRRtR RRT %TT t 3ftT R££ RTcf TOR5 RtRR #Tt 

rW ttrtrrt RRfc^ 5 »ik 1R+ RRfarf rt 4t rr ^rt 1 1 fwr ftRRt# rtr 3 t fRT 

^Ri % Rt RRt Rft 3RtSTT RRRT-RR % RfR 4 fR RR 4 3lfRR7 RTR?2f ft, 
S-HfdH T7TRRT TOR RR ^R % RTTRfRRT TORTR % TTRRT RtR 3 fRfSJRRT RTT 
RTR RTTRT 1 1 RTRTTOTTO TT^fRTTTR if TOR Rft ^R 3 3TfRR TOT 4' R1RRT RTT4 
% RTTTR RR RR Rit RTRRT IRT RTRR) TRR R>t fR^R % RR f?RJ RRRT % I 

^FR7 RRt R4 RTR fRR R^t RRRRR t, RR: RfR RTRR? RTRRTRRt RR RR 
RRtR RRRT %, Rt TOR RTfRR ^R Rt RTRT % I RtRRTO Rit STRTRTTR RR fRfSJR 
Rft? R? % fRi ^Rt % RK TORTRt RRfc^ fRTORRR, fRoRRT^ , fRTOfRR RR 
RoRR, 4 RR RTORT fMl Rl% RT RTRRT TOR RTT ^R-TORR RT^TTcRTR RTTRT 1 1 

RtRRTO 4f fRRTWTRR RRT RtfRpRRlcRK % fRRTTR % RRTRT RJTORT Rft 
R^SR 4‘ ^TTRR7 RTR 3TfRRTOtfRRf Rl%R ^RTO^R % RR 4‘ TOR Rft RTRRT 
RTTOT 1 1 2 STRfc^ Rf STTfRRH % ^Rt' RTT 3TTfH RTRTT t #1 TOR 4' fRcftR 


1. 5J , R5J , ^si , f < V| ^pf 32b/5 

2. RTR 3#RRRtfRRT — 

1. 3lR RR RTR-'RiRR%g M<IIRH-3lfRRHlfR, 
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XLIII 


3RcfT f 3T«TRT mfacl ^ 3 ^RFT RTSTR^nT =RdT 1 1 "IfT: ^ 3T^ ^RT, ^> , 
f%TrT TT^ % r<oM=hm, , f^TfarT ^ f^°wf % ^T 

■^R ^sasff 3 Tjf?tf[ ^vRTT 1 1 1 

d l rt> l Pd<t> ^T 3 4) J ld^ 3 W^cTT 3TTf^ ^FT 3T«1RT t^RT *TffiT t, f*Fg 
■SPJlsftRTT R? ^lPlR«h Pi 4 Hi % TTfcT ^ d^l 3T^$JT ^RT H^rd cT*JT 

3TT«RR TfRT 'HTcRT iR StfSfcF «RT ^cIT 1 1 

R? TJ^ srfwi % Tjnff cfij pcjcf,TR ^RTT 1 1 ^RJcT : rN W^l, 

rN $P^a|T "Qcl xif^ dldiufl' ^7[ MfiVPl^FT ^TcTT t 3fft ^FRf ^ rN 

^£$f<re > cl*TT 3TTf^TH W M?H t 1 2 

[sFTO:] 


2. tg STW-SlfMR^tfV, 

3. ^Icl-R^Pfcq 13^ 3tf^T ^1 Pm^l-SlfWRtPl, 

4. qftq^T^ «H««bWHU^d^sF-3rfW^tf«r, 

5. cRFi -qcj ^5nW^-3lPW3tf*1 I 

fWI-tFRcT, ‘f4f¥R fRPTt# ^ pF? ^H.', 1° 109, fa^RT +^|U| ## 
ychl^H, fd«4dl RRHT*1, 1992 

1. -gsjTi— ■qTFT-^^q RFigsO, RFf^FJ^q *14*^1, f^rl-'^q «h<<^i, RRR ^ RfTR 

3TOT % ?RI ^ ^T H^Kd d>4ysd 1 1 (Iro- 1° 109) 

2 . S)wjfrf*n % 33b/i 


oET^3JT( 13 ) 

— ^Rd Sketch* — 

[ y^d 3T3T 3TRT4 ^Kll-I <pxw ‘ * TR TTfiflfl cF^RTRT <rHpHf«T jJRtqqizq? 

HH«b TRT % fcqt SFJcfTq % 3 <TR qq 3 ^TR % 3RFfa fgcfa faqq ‘ % 

3rf%TOH ^T ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 1 1 #T fam <FZ*K , cT5Rtw sfo ^ 

37m -tri ■qRni'Ji tr ^finPdci f 1 ] 

2. rTR % 3rf^reiR ^T ^~ 

5*^ (f^R) f— dR cFd "HW dffc TRT qRi| | U | I 

I. rF5T *ft dt fd*R f— cTR dft ferfcT dR sfR q%q qftq^f 

dd ^1 

I. tTR f&rfrf gjTT— 3TT3 ^ f— TJdTdR, d ^d-d , ddTcFd, 
oqnRTcTR, q>ddo| 3% dW^ddR I fd7 ^ 1 dPddd> 

(cfto 422) ^cfcFT f— 

“dRT dft ftdfd-sFR %*n f? 

^Hld( ^l^d) q^ljd cTR, 

W dTRd 3 qT^m f ; 
dd ddTd TfdTcFd 1 1 
3TJ3 dd^lcHdi WT^S; 
dTd dTTCI 3 drf$td didd(dR) %cn 1 1 
^Iqi'p H5itiSviPidd)(cIR) d^t B'TKdol tTPTT Rf f | 
dR dd dd ^d* (dR) f | 

3dd^-?H-fddd7-dT^-ddFJff o q i teMid^ f I 
RlPsPl^d-Pldcb, q^pRT tjddC do|) 
dTqyqlq WdR % ^d 3 f, ^TT didT ^TTcTT f I 

3ft m\ (ddTRf) 3 (Tdg dd) cfrfT 1 1 

dTdT^ddR, 3dddf ^dp dld^d dft $ dd dr«d ddf f | 
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«t: XLIII 


F*T M WRT 3RT # cT«RH ^ 3 ^fPPTT I 

#t 41 '4 h 3Hj< Fit FTF, 

^■qt cRTt' % (ftsifcl) FRT# sFT^^mf^Tf^l” 

f^T WR #31 3 3FfR 3th W Fft FFT # W FRT # #ffcT *t5ld^ h 
3FF cT^f # ^cqfrl #ft 1 1 3R: (3) SRit-aidi^R fhffi f I °mom h' ^ddMI 
imI% cF^r-'^nr frtct: fjrht ##;’, ^tt (^ft) ^tft fft t <s^*) sff 
•^ift FF *tt #t Ft t; 'dHHl #F^ I FFT ^ ■HUSd’d ^Pm 5ldl t, 

FFffo 3 ^4t WRTFf#FT h #J#T f I 

( ^ ) ^d<T 5T— FTR WF #t FT 4t 3T?fa: (*i<rld^O ^TR t I #f— 
:jrFRRF 3th 3d<1d<d^ 31# % FcqfrT FF 3TTE[R (3T#0 3tKd^ # #81T 
3 TjeRP5fl o^ l teM I d^ 'gm 3rf#R FF SimR^JF (Fof) (3T«lf^) 

oqRsH l d^ FTt 37^^T h ^dd'R I 3TTfF 3 'Hl'RFl'P f#FFRTf % f# 31#: VTS. 
3th PdRJF ^q h F?% #r #fFcP^f t (FF%) #1? FR^ ^ 3TTVK (3T#p) 
hFF<RF # 3rtsn h TJdcRF FFT 3#F FFf % 3TTSRT 3TFFT 31TFR (3T#0 
3m^cT#f Fit 3T^^T h TJdcRF | 

<i-d<d^ #t 3#8TT h TjRrPF - — TJRcFF, 3 tkci^ 3th 3Tl<1md<>i FT 
#ff h’ h FtFWFFF fJdFF t 1 FTtF> 3th FTtF^hR# FFFT FF Fit FFFR t 
‘R*ft FRFf h' RIHFF FR h #TT ^ddol t I RtFT-FTtFThRfhfig F^t WT 

^r% ^r#f ft 3rhtrR st^jf snfF, sprite f«tt 3pff FFRRTFt ffft 3th 

ajtfsRTrFt Fit UTH F># FF «(ddl') dldl ■iTKd'^l % I ^l°Ml ^ ^R7#d F*TT 
3R<T F#T ^TRffMfqf# ■Rt 41 RT 3T^TTF e F<'t •dldl, WT f414lK f#5-'RT ? RT ^ 
tt#! #f =r T n% # ■Ripp^n ^TR ^trt 3TuWd^ 1 1 ^ #rt 4t 
TJRcT^f 3ttr oMiteMid^ Tf fqftcT tjdcpq ^f #JFtct Ft^ t, *idd^ ^ WFFR ^ 
Pdf# TJPTF^f 4 J |^d Ft% If, *4dd^i 3ftT 3R^R-rP^ ^ PdPtd *idd<T '^ : 
4'|41d Ft^ f I 

oMI^ I d R #t 3#^IT ■$ TJRrPF— (^) 31FRTFf^T t, #t 

tJR(F^T) % ^q WfqF omOMId'Rl’ % ^RT 7F^ 3th 3T«t #tt # f#^F 

oq|T?n # # t I FF Hdd'R F«TT RTTFd^T h* h hWcRF 1 1 ^(FF) 3th 


-H IH l-M Trg Tjfgm OMO^JT ( 13 ) 
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3^Rm(cp5r) #ff 3 *iddo| t I ^ WT(cF^) 3^ 3 3 ^i- 

3d<d<H ^ 3T^ 3 TJdcR? <PT ''TTTPSfcT M(R 1 1 

efft 3T^8TT^ *fcdd-d — (^t) 6 KVWISRh=M 3HP<^(cRr) 1 1 

3TB cBTf *f ^dd*d f?ft 3 t I fTBTT ^dd^ cT«TT oiiHsUld-d fcRft 3 *ft 

ftsrfftcT Wf t; ^T ffa» Wf^?TfdWfW ^cTcF5f *ft t 3jfa 

SKSWISRHcHI cNHldl ^dd-d ^ft oiJUsHid-d *ft t I Wmff^FT-^T(TT^T) 
3dld-d sffc drlOtK (^) (^Nf) 1 1 

3Td±)cH*dY ^ 3T^§TT ^ ^dd-d — y<l<j)^dH 3 ^T f— 

facF* *rt ^ t ?r 
~^n T§ ^fFcT fTRT 
^ (oT^cT 3i1 ^ Hl^d, 

TTo^F ^71 TJd #T 3TSR f I 1 

toi tcftrr oiiaiHH wd wit cr^ff 3ft(^u)w^ 

^dd'd 1 1 3BT Rift cRT BRft ftRlftBcl ST^RTR % RTF! 3 STcRTcRFd f I 

w y<tMta1'dd ft' ftt t— “ stsrt^ ^tt ^rnsJTRr^r sftr strrorfr’’ i 

STpRSTFfrdRffft ft ftt ^T t— “cF5f ^ f TJcT(cFR) 3ftr 3T<?RR(cFR), 3T«F?T 
TJFT(cFR) sfk oMHsMId^ I ^TT 7$NT TJ?T(<FR) ^sp $ RT ^«F{7? (^tR f) 
^ftf f\ f, RRfftp 3IRFT STfiT^T 1 1” fTT W 3JRFT FR RR (RJJ&) ft ft 
T^(cF5T) 3fk 3TcPTcRR5f f | ^Rft ftt TpTcT^T, RRFdRT, ^RRFR 3ftr 
3TlOTU(d^l) 3TTfc? iMi y=tiK % fftft ft <+l^ Q.'+i (cFd) ftFTd Rift % I 

( T3 ) cbdTd'd 3ffT ftl^d^ — H*ft^ld-d ft ^T |— *Pd^fl RRft* % 
fdir ftftR ft ft'Jsftd RR% RRfftd ftFRT RRT t, ftft Pgdidl ftRRf 3RfR I ^R 
RWcFR ft TJd(TFR) atffo 3TRRcl(TFR) (3T«fcn) o^|TsMld-H Rftff f, 3ft % 
Psd>di(t^rjr) sfk (^i)wr ^t ^fwcT^r #n i *idd-d, dTUd«d s#r vTtrItu 

1. ^Rn chlsNI-dl ^ ^sm: I 

^TRd«TdRTia % ^ ^T*iRrl«bl: II O^WtsfldH, ^o 1), nT2 TJcf ^T^cT 

^T3 3 P+Pa^ ^ 1 1 
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sft: XLIII 


fafaq cF5f cfT^ f, ^ <¥leh<rM T^RF5f, «««h<rH -STKa^ 3fk 

W^r <At1^tK cT^ I 3 #Tf m&F * t I ^(^0 3^ 3RRTRcRR #ff ^ 
(^WcF5t) t, sre gidq i gfcre n sftr 3 <Hhhmmm, 

-Hil^d-^l f I 

(Tf.'ET. ) <4 tH<RR 3fhf ^Tl'Tl-mn^ — ^fRRTR( cRR) iHl ^ 3i|x||4 
■gTTT RRT ^ "StRCcPR) 3fft SRf-BtRC^) <44l *¥ "& 3T«f-<JTK(R^) 
3f— tj 4 3T^TTfWcT ^RTT, ^ ^TlffeRT ^ 3fk "'J^-Mlf^T % ^SRtFt RR 
pK l ch< u 1, 4 #1 cfrt T TQ; t I fRR Mt R?1 f4R '^4 RFR =TR ‘'Jff "StR, WTk 
tjsr£ cF^ cffi TgH TJcj ^tR (OTI) RRT RR ^ RR ^tR #1 t I 

fiFT ^rf 7FR RR Ref RR 3 tTT — cRRRTRRRR 4RT RR HSI<4ha^ RR 

3TmR 3T«TRT RRT-RRRT tfi 3 RRRFR t I *ft 3tR RRT(R^I) 

3TRtrR(cT^) % ^TT fa ^qf^nW(^) 1 3 % “ ^ftcRRW? * 

RdcRc* 3^ 3T5rRrFR 3” I (-qsfOW 3 4t RT^T t— “R^R 3 Mt ^5 tR 

t” 1 2 I ^fat RRT ©4UsMI ( #RRRTRTRRTcRR hIsi<H Rt° 1406) 3 (RRR 

t), 3RRFR (RfOMRFSf 3RfR t, RRffa Mt 3 tR t; W % 3RJRR 
■jxR RR 3T«f f RTRcff I 3TH'RR*f ^ RrRRTn? RTt RRRFR, WRRRRRR R?t 
TRRFR sfft RTRTRTRT (Rto 466) R?T <Jt1<Itk(<FR) RRR 1 1 

-RcRffa rsj^> cRR -^R Ref Ref TRT— ("RROw^cna^ % “RtR 3 4t 

TtR t”, 3RRT4 R^ "5RT fRRft °RR§RT 3 #RT fa RRR t, ‘tdd'R RR> 
4dd l rH^ , ^RTRR RtR(R'R) R=F RTRR ?dfa RTdT 3jft W^R ^ ^tRcFR TTTR 
?dfa RMT t I 4 #ff ( *te) oRR^FRRR, 3Hq^qa^l sfk WRRR 3Rf^ ^i 
1 1 tj^cblfrRlH ■#! eTRsf, RRi ^dTH sfk 3nf^ f I 

TTRi ft ( Ml ) 7RR cfTT ^ Rcj TfTT— ^«TT— WWWf^RR t^T- 

(cR5f) % 3RRE 3R«ff cf>t ■H J |^tR RR y^Rm RR^ 'RRTT R^T^ltcR^, 

(cRR) (%^jf) RTT ^tR(cRR) 1 1 3TB % BtR sfk cSt1<1t1<( cT^T) *ft fRt 


1. ‘ ^IdT^^lIg T^^m^^RRcl^’— 1° 25, 26 

2 . <5TKl<rq ^trR— ^shtiq<d^l, 1 . 2 , ^Jo 5 


rRf Rit HIMM TT^ RfgIH oUdfVJT ( 13 ) 
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% 3RSR RT f I 4 SRff Rind'S <SKsSld'S OR 3TOR t, R fO S^ TTT4ST 
*idd<>l I 

(STTSRf) fs^fas % 3RRRT SR #ff (4s) 3 3 ^ 3T^nffeTcT Sit SSRt 
SlO •3vR( rF^T) 4 4^% 3TSfW ^TRSRT SR StR(cRS) 04 ^fPdMROlSR 
dOlrRcbdT % TTRTR f I ftTfeRT^I SR RrR(RRT) StSTTRS % St TiRd-d % 
W t I R4(SSS)fR4?T SR STR(FR) d^MSS^ % dtHd^ % MR, 4 
Or If I 4 did) TS-3 Tt 4$T RTT ^ S^S Pd^d Or W MS _l JeT— Of ' l Jd- 

3TSSS f, MTT% SMFRt 3RRT 1 1 ^-RTfRS TJTSR-dTRd'S eft fSSRR % MTR- 
S>dqd^l SRT RPSST»JS TTTSR SlfS t^TST (RMf) f I 44SRTfRTRStPs % 
RRR( TPS) % SRI de}^4 FfR STfS ^ t I RHlPlOtstsSS ddld-d STS 
4 RtTSRT SST MS4tR(SMI) SRI RM-TTTSR SlfS TJTST % TTRTR t I ^dd-d % 
3T«f s4 f44s yPdlKd WIT ^RTfSR TT% PdclKS MrR(SMT) 1 1 SST 
jpHRM OR TTPJE SR dd<d-H ST TTRTSIR-MtRRMT SSI dtuld<(W) Sit 
STS I 4 StRt' Ot ^d'cFR f, fRs4 3RI^T 4 oMITsSId-S 1 1 

( SO oMHodJM^— ■^IRsqid'd % fdTT 3RRE fSRSt' SR TRStSRS, 3RjO 
S?t fRS-RS, Ttf4ST«f (tWT?f), RSIdlddl, fsUS dldlcMKS (PdufdlcHd,) 
OR SRSl4 SR fSRRR, 4 RIS (fSRS) #t Slf^, 4*TT JJMdl' SR RS 1 1 

3RS£ fSSSf SR TSFtSRRT— 04— ^(TTRTS) 4' fS^-StfstSS OR 

SRf-TRJ^ (TfSTS) Ot 3RRE (fSRS) f, sO S^SlMpT^ld^ £RI 
TRltSRRT srsii 

3 Rpf Ot Tjffr_44— (tj^j)ttrf5t 4 Or 4s- wn OR fssfs-fsPs 

3RjO |f t q'flHidi SRI ’’ifft SRRT l 

f^-ss— 04— sRisssMfRSMr 4 Rtstr OR 4ssr 3TTfs % SS s4 
fSS MR 4 SRTRT I f4 oqiomd^q 4 RcSSTSST TRT? SR?T RSI St 4 rTT ReftS RSf 
OtST, fSR^ 4S OR R4-RIRT RTS: R^T TTRTR St4 SST 4Rf SRI STtOw 4 
‘idd'S RRS SR RSS St4 4 3T«feT: cSIteMIdo) f I 

4fOHT«f ( ftprSTSf )— OrT fO ^^JRHI'dtrUd'd SRT TTSS R^Of 
(tJSRTRRl) S4 RTSS 3TSST SR 04f 4 TPJSfa SR SSSTST RSI 1 1 l4 3TTST4 
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at: XUII 


( Hl^UHMd^PelcKui, cfto 1845) 4 o4lte4ld<d fa® cr 4 jnj gdd^ % 
64)fe4ld^ 3TgRf^‘ T ^cT kt drKd^ 1 1 

R^mfradl— k4 ^frWTFTRM ( cfto 494) 4 (tfw) 31Tk 

M7t ^Idla <4ddHI Wtl 

f4^T ^IdldlKcb — (R?) % iJ^HMgdd^ % q^f 4‘ q^fTtfz, 

MR TO 3fft W 3RRFRT % oijiteMishH tf4 addl^ MMT MWTTOTgTOq (TOT 
TOT cfto 447) 1 1 3TRfkT 4 ^4 TOg MR 3 oiiHsHITOI W 1 1 

TTo^Tsf MR fMMTTOT— ■?fS5T«f TO f^MFR TOT4 4MT 4(4 g^KTHMd^l % 
TJIo STfWR kt TOT? TO*4 MTOT ^Tf^4oi||ch<U| ( cfto 444) ^ | 'Hf^4 «=^l l«=h < u l, 
^^rhft’J^T (4to 446) 3fk WTTdl (rfto 445), TO #ff m 4 TOTT^d 4 
TOSTOI ■dflfRsUld^ TO?T 1 1 ^dd<H % H-ddrc) M7t TOTTOT 4' 3T64pcH4 ( cfto 
452) % 3TTTO £RT TOTTOlPTO Ft4 3 TO 3T«f f4*T^ (fTOTFTO) °4lte41d"d t I 
TOTt RTOT (MsF)TOR TOTTOTTO? % TOMTO 4' TOMFf <£3fTOR( ^kT WTOTOT 
qf^TTO (<4o 1404) 4 MTO t— 

“^iPdHV^cf, RMR(TOT) MMI 
TOTTOT-diKd^ 4k MFJTOM 

TO mt4 m 4 o4tte4id^ %mr 4 mttot Mitroi” 1 

^dd^ 4f tot t— 

“TO^ 4k ^sf) 

tori^ mt$t-»jm r^t” 1 

TO MR TORT TOR % ^cff TO 4fTOT TOfa ?T3TT t I from Pddiui 
oMIteMId-d 3TP^H'ltKd’d (cfto 369)— “TO WI TOId>4f MTt TOTO4 SRT TOT 
fTOg TORT MTfTO;” 1 2 M?TT TOt 3JTOR TO* TOJ? % MR WTT TOT % TORT m 4 TO 
TO4 TORT d^^lch(RT^f) (Mto 370) — “TO TOR 4k? TOT)' kt 44q 4' TOT 


1 . ^iPmI Rro=4kl<q, TOR=4fq4tkK, 3TTRroydid^=3ifw4TOd;d % fcrq w 
ildld slfll % I 

2. “ SK^dd^ld)4 TOTTO TOT^MM” 11 ( d*q'd< 41.3) 


R<T Rif RIMI-4 RffiTH ( 13 ) 
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RRT t” k 1 1 ?R RRTR 3nr<*ft+T % R^F RRRf RTt R&R k PcRsMI^I % fW{ 
?k Rkl TTRTkf k RTJFtR RR RTS RRk RRR ^Tf^(RflRft)RRR kk 
RRRTRRJeRSR % fRRTR TJUTk RTt R«Ts>lst>H k kfRR RRk RTRTT RRRRRgZTFR 
% I ?R yefcK 3TTRRf ( ^skreK) k RR ( °4l<24ld<l) HlHl % I 3RR RTtRt RR 

W1 t— 

“RRR (RRkRR), StM, TTRR, TFJRRRT 
RRT RRT(RRT) k RTR ^RTTsRTRRT f ” I 

iRRJ 3TTRR TRTf ^RT W RFf FlRT I ?R% ^PdR^ k’RRR'^^JRR (Rto 
374) =FT ktfk k ?R RTRf RTt RTtRT % RRTJTTR cRRsRTRRT t, RT?T RTTRT t I 
RkRT RR f?RR dlPl^TI RR> RTR % ^PdR^b Rt ^IRRufd (Rto 372) kk 
^f^fRTRFJRTR (Rto 376) (?R) Rtk RTt kl4RR RRT (°4Ks4ld^) RTRk t I 
RRft^T(RR) TtRR (RRTRRRRRpqRtRTR mP^<+I) k— TTRRRRT t, RtRR^T t 
RRT oRTT^TTRR Rt f, ^RT ^ t I RTWTSRfkfecFR ( STRsRTTFktrRR^- 

o 

RTTTUTpRRTRT^ RTRUpRRRR RTR Rto 377?) k °4Ms4ld^ R7RT f I 3Rprdd<H 
(1rfR-3TTfRRTcF5f, Rto 427, RRTTTfcRrT, eft o 426) % 3TRk Hdl^RK “RtffR 
oRKsM I d^l f”, fR RRRT °RRs4TRRT RRt RT* 1 1 %RWR RT 3TTTTRRR °RR5TTR^R 
(R)w kk ^Idfdddi' RRT RTRTRR ^qnsqTRR R^<dd^ (Rto 381 ) 1 1 

( rT ) fRRRRT— (fRRRRT) TJRT«f % TTR RR R^R k fR^T RRk RTRTT t, 
kk— fkfigfRfRSJRfRRTRT STlfR I 

( T5 ) XfTRTrTR— ( WRR) RR TTR RR Rt TTR RRRT RRT RR iR^ST t, 
kk— R7RRRtR (Rto 423) I 

( RT ) RTRT^RR^— RTRRgRRR? (k) ' t JRfR7 R«Tk RRTt' RTt RTRRT k 
TRR 3TRk 3T^RR R7t RRRTTRT RRT ReftR ?tRT 1 1 fRR Rt kRR k RTS °dK2dl R?f 

fRTRTf kk 1 1 

II. R%R RfRR^t— R^RRfRTfTRSR (Rto45l)k'R^Tt— 

4 ‘ 'RSTc^ RR^T^ Rt "RF^nT, 

RsftRTR RR 7RR, t^fk 3T^t RT? RTR^ k, 
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XUII 


^ RiPsi ^Cll °bqi % I 
T^T W^f IJlI^FfR, cfl^T TTFI d'SHIdl, 

RTT 'HS<?I ^7f^od4|ch<u|, M,<+i T^ ■HtK ■cI^ciIhR^'^SI, 
qt Tl) 3TB <iTUd-o| 3fR '^1% c^lteMId^ | 

WR ROTRT(cr^), FIR RU, qqi TRTT TFTTR, 

TT^T RTFS TFj/Rq, qt # qq 

TTR qRR ^ERTJlrfcRRT, qqr Tit qtq WTlcTM, 

ttr # qfq ^«dd^, ■qfg sFF^Pdd4>, 

•q^T # ^ c^PcNd, FR ^3fR <J*WHdl, 

■qRT ^TTT q<jFj£lld4>K, TTR ^3TR ^d^+>l, 
qq> dKsl Hp J l 4 jqjldd c t5, qcfr qdK q^T Tft cUl-chfqg>4 u i, 
q=F F5fR '^U^IldcbK, qt # 3T13 d'il+MH 
»MWI cfr^, #T FSTR WnfH-3RT^R, 
qqr rfi q^ldU, qqr Tft 4-ell*) r^pprtw, 

Tft TM <n<^><. u s, q^T Tit STTTTt 
FR Tit TTR ^IIH 3' FT TTqt qq 
SfPqqFT *tq 3 TFqTPTT ^qHI qRRT I 
^ S^dP^d crq % »tq qft qqfaT 1 1 

IRt FTf MlUAIlPH, qTTT, -f^R IRT qt RH #TT RT^q I 

<jql y+R tq qc| q)q % qm qt TTqt eFRf qit rfrt qiRq 1 
tftttt RifqRt <Rri q?t qt ^qt qrq Tt rfrt Rif?q;i” 

qiHMd: ttM % %q; Tjqj-cFR q^r fr 1 1 ?tt% qt eftq f, 

(*t£)— TFT TFT % PddKUl % feR; -dM^rb 3TTfq, ^ q^7 qRTT (STTfq) 

CRT % FR TFsTT t, FRtqr Fft' I qqffqr R^-qUTRR 3 qt 3TgqicRRqr FRtqr 
1 1 If ^ tq ^ fq^TTR % qqTftqR t sitr qt? 3 qt? q? fwi % f^q; 
q^qtfq^r^RM i?, O.’Hi wtq ?t?T % 1 ?rrt qqnr qnjcFq *t qt %tt iff qf®R 
ift^ Tt Tfqr, %RR 3TTfq TFT, qTq-3T^qq (eft© 416) tq 3pR 3TdlPdd 
(3HlPddd<H<MdlH eft© 414) qt? % faq; t, ^T Fett? ?tcTT t; 3R: FTtSTT 


TOT ftlMRJ TT^ TTfgTR ( 13 ) 
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^rnt TOfro; i totr ^iPdPtfd v\w4 % Rt ^R$to <9 U ^ ^ ^ ^ <j #t 
to tortt t 1 fro *ft topttot stKtotOtor tot to, ^imfaTOTTOTO t* 

^T sfft (fTOd)fTOjfisRTO TO^fTOrf ^ TOrfTO Rti? % yfdMSJ % TOT 3 ^Td TORTT 
% I fRt TOT? TOR -ddldRT 3jfk ^SFI flTOTTOjT TOt rT TO : did fTO (TOT, td, d^) 
% ^ •$ TOddT dlfTOP I TORfTO TOR pHcja^ % Rdfa t I H iqd^ TOT 

(TOpTORdTO 3 TOTO t— 

“ 4 i PF ft-w, sMr-rto ajftr tototto, 

TOTT H$l<.fcl ^j-RTR 8 ^, 

HSI^sKfcl d*TT ^-H'lVPd I 
TO TORf % 3T3^i^TT TOT! d'flSlTO, 

RRT ^4^4 ^q^H u 4d, 

TOrTOTTO TT«TT eMHid1«g, 

wr, w Rfror uwwdflt 

dlP l dVR W 3 TffeS 1 1” 

fR TO ^TO TOF ^ffao ddfa TO% TO t I 

II. TOR TOR? — PlTOl^l (dt° 361 ) 3 TOTO TOTT t— 

“TOR 3 f^RR afk 
#1 fTOgcT-f^?T ^ 1 1” 1 

TORT d^ l d-R ^T, W^t dfSTTOT TO^T 3fk hskIto! TO^dT t I 
TJTOF5F fd^ST, dfSTTOT -gfdf^TT 3^T HTO^TOT H^lPH^TO f I 3 dPdTO 

TORJfTt^JR ^T TfTOT f I TO RTOR Rdt dTO TJTOF5J 3fk RWdTO, TO dT ^ 
TOJ?k TOT TO% TO* t ' % STTTOTf TOT Rdt TOR* % TOTTOTT TO TOTO 

t^d TO affo TORs^T oqitemdF R TOT RTdT % I 3T*fd: RRTdfa TOT TOt *ft TO«fd: 
otTUsR I cT R % TOT 3 TORT 1 1 TOTOTldTOR TOT zTTOT 3 TOTO TOT f— 

“strrTr tot^ 3 stPtto '^to usitorT % 3T*f, 

TOndTR TO oqioqio-d 3Tlfd TO RTTO % I ” 



1 . 


l” (^to ??Tto 3) 
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3 % 'H^idl^d^ snf? Rif m. 1 1 i^pi f ft 
cFdTsqfacTR ( cfto 2501) 3 cRdf^ ( cfto 479) ^t prid'd, flliHleil ( cfto 487, 
488) *Hld1dd-d cT«TT <Rjrfl§7 (cfto 480) ^ft cdKsdld'd ^TcRTT ^TR, ffw RFTT 
1 1 STTETlf 3^TfcT?T f 'dWdl Wt ffaTT (cfto 1795) 3 ‘Jdd'd, Weld'd 
3T^T^F5f cffr RRI f | 

III. cF5T TF«T i|P{H|U|— dddHd^d 'TFT cFd (cfto 447/450?) f 
RRT f— “^IdPld'd c?7T RFT t, fWR eRlf RT 3TWT ft *rft f I 

3Tgdd'-d RZW5T f, ddfd'd afa PsMIdol f l” wf 

fl Pi Hid'd!' ^ft 7TT5TT Wf ^Tlft ^ 1 1 Mt^I( cFd) f ^T f— 

“dHld'df oRT 'TftHI'JI FZ cfftfe fd^fftcT 1 1 

TFRR ftffftcPff ft fl^TT ft^T cfTTfe 1 1” 1 

^<Wld 2 ( cFd) f ft f*TT ft WF TRT 1 1 *U$'»K 5RT “fPld-d eft 
qdflld ft f * ’, (pH I ft ^RTT f , Rs? WIT y«t)K % dPld'd'l' % fcrF( "37% RTf f I 

“flPldld'd ft5?T ftft ft f ” ft W W t ^ ftoH? TFT7R % flPlHldfl' % 

ffir ^7 % ttti f | ^efTR ^ 3FT7R % ffTeRT fefr ftW U^K % 

ftPlftd'd fef7 f ff 'RH7 ^TR TfcfcR f TRT7-TTcf7 ftfc eFR ftf TT: ft %f ^ 
3fk ftW f ffRT WeRTT i^fdMlf<d Rff f I f TF®T qf{H|U| 

?ffa7 tm] % 3TT*TR TT Rff f , qfffe Rff Prid'd f RT5F ^IR ^TR ft ^f 
rf; f ; Rff srfRmRj^rfffv ffRRTT ftzFjRTR ^stt t, Riff (P&did'd ft) 

3TR7 $dK dcldldl RRT f I 




i. HPid-dyHid r qsftfe i 

HlPldld'dHIteMIdl qt^lftftfwTT II ( HdikHd'd, 22.2, qRgfaft) 
“ M<flPi lag qfld'dHJ 'fl^lflPflPlHld-ditd R l" ft: 43, ^Jo 15 


2. 




$RlVAJRABHAIRAVAMAHAYOGATANTRAM 


3TT^f TlffT — 

TTgfa ^TT^T I 

q^o ^jo - 5/111 

fao ?jo - 113 

- 9 

fafa - ^WTft 

3F£jf, TteT i© B 112/16 

vfto - 

(cTto 468) 


TTSnT: cRe^T: 


3S5 W\3x\ ^^TR^T?f)cR^T^PT 1 2 I 

Tn=5T5r^TrP=r erajfccrcnsRjp i 
^ l^c) ^blHWrdjy^Of ^)WT^ II 

T=F^ft ^Pd-Hdl^d^ ft«R^T *rcfcp#JT 3 JR 

Wnf^T ^«IR? I WTFf TcOd^ £ TJchPdJl ^T T ^dP^MsA 

^TT^ TTTfjt ^T ^Ncl^ WTT^qt WRMTJFrT^IT^ f^tT 
W 3 \ 3Tiwp Meiq'fl^oid^ srp^fqwt ' 5|^|ch4»IHK»?l^||<lH - 
rq^«iw^Hy^ll^HMIdHtif^TK^<'HWHirH f^H ^dldP^ I H - 
WTfsMlHHIKl'SI TTT^(^)^T WFTT I Wm MV:— 3*m cTT^T^ 
Mcr^WTT [3T«T^rftft] 4 T^Tt TJrbfeUsfi ^T 3TFf 5 6 T[f|rq- 

H«Sc1 7 H¥IHk 1 t^T^I 


^3,5^ ^Fcfk^^fwp I 

WNciMdlchlP^JdlHpci'^fwtp II 

^cr -^#3 ^r Ph^-hP^ I 
^cf ^T?%5 ^fcpt*cT*N ^ || 

cRT^ lcl<^-ad9h dqchla cj I 

^l<A=h ^ {flqipui ■qRM^d, 7 II 


1 . ?ifa'ilH*l$UcHiHd^- ^fto 1 

2. H*T: ?fa^<c|st>|%(<l'JtW- *jto I 

3. ^ydl'dHlfd- *fto | 

4 . ■’jftcreg Mfei^yid 1 

5. aTrgpf-H^dHKj^NiH, 'J^ld^l ^Idl^lO I 

6. nto 1 

7. Hto I 
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XUII 


TO firHsl^ej TJ# f^lt 1 TO -qfa^ TOT ^ R\i 

i^cfohlul ^qr^f ^ftiU|eb>l TOT7 -qf^TOfW WfPT^fz - dxHch l ul 

RjRfa W f4f 2 Tpafa ^rTT^I 

TO "5^1 TOfcT I TJ^f^fqfpFrai <+)'ilfd c hl ( ShdlRchl ) - 

tMf^md^M^Rebi+H('oi)^(?) 3 -a^^iK'irH t^ntc^i ^fwrf<pTOT 

Chf id^KMqKg^qi^-eisboivjmi^iiPi 'qfWTfl^FTt TOTO^TT- 

TsTC3>( ?) 5 ^^MUdMIdMdl^ir^ch RrH^dJ TO7Tf|TOTT ?r4 Hlf^lHdl'+.l- 
<l>j1-c|4c|^tiq i J K3)-cl-3in-l3)«6iri Ruslqj •ci^g.R^ ch)ul^ ■RTf^TOTf^ 
fTOFFfcI 6 I HSlcIcrH 3T^N TO^I ^WPoHfe^dHi HT<sl'0^cjH*fTO- 

Rf%wTs\ i^ 7t tP4t^'i ^( ^)^ r<lHi to fr^in^i 9 1 to^tt - 

WT^-T^TOTOTTf^C )^Tf 1 0 

to f^r^rnr^c^ 1 1 1 ^uhiP^cH w^t^T^rofaroffaT cpfnj tos^t 
ycfdl^y ?rto^TTOi%TOTO^ f FTO Tpf 

TOTOft ^FjTTOT TOTOR*T(^) 12 ^TTOt l^cb) cfT I 
td^HI#^ 13< ^Vl(U'l TOT ^W%^rt5?lTT^ TO? cfT<^| TOTTO 
fTOT ^TOlR?dl TO^^TTOTOf Trf^ldJ 1J^TT<? TO7FT 


1. 

2. Wf^fo- Hto | 

3. TT^^a- | 

4. $dlR<*>l- *Tto | 

5. 3^ (W{)- Mto | 

6. ft'KsI^- *Tt<> | 

7. ‘am’-'^ifer ^o i 

8. ‘w'-?(qfe Hto i 

9. Mto | 

10. Vj^«r^V| ( 7Tlf^T-TTW T??l^^KlHIH ) 

11. fr^iH- ^o i 

12. STTc^d:- «^.dHI^|i)j ) ^TteT-pifl I 

13. 3i^t«r- Hto i 
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^ TWR PdMqj rfinSHpHpS 1 fsff^R^ d^dR, 

HRq^<si f^RT^I ddild: ycdicdlcod f^Tr^T '?TTF^"R Tr T dcMU^d'HI- 
^T^F5r ^MlRdl 2 cRTt WWfWt I Rqj Tf f^U | ] ^ 

^rfo^l ^ ^ftfcT cT^T % H^iPq^i: fes^cMK'dPti I TffcT ^ 
P^loS^lPd I cTFTF^ Mpqun tj i)d°q^ | cRfT 3 4 WT^f^T^^TfcT I cpft 
^IPd t% '^TRT( T ft)frn feTqW d rt»<>M J-^-7sT^ J I M Id H [ 3T^T] - 
WWFFTRT cfT | 3RJT TTdtfHdPddi Rffg cT^f ^Tfcf % 

TT5f TRFT: | ^ diqiPqd, ^T^ft ^ P^«s^Pd cTFT ^3 >h[P u I rfW^f 
Rl«^JPd I 

ii ?frr afh^a2n^arteTTfT^ 5 %T?r% 

■RU^hPh^VI: WT: cJk*T: II 




1 . 'ht^ FViHs- ^To, i 

2 . ‘^HifedV- qifer Mto i 

3. W- qto I 

4. ^ feTT^t 11 !- | 

5. ‘ Hto | 


£ 




3TFTF: FFfwrfFFTF F8& 1 I F^q^^l: HK u i^K'iiP< c b - 
TTT^^t TT5ft Ffa^TFF^frFFtfF fP-FF: FTtfF I FFF FTcRTfcFFT 
fF*pR 2 chef ot p ^ l FTF FF;? %TF^HcdKFF qpm^fd ^aiqlw F I 
3F^ F^F fFFT% 3 I F^F FT*f FFT FTFfF<lFFF: FFT WlTFFnf^ 
fspsrefa^T ddUK l P^lPH^^W’ft F ji FtFFFTtF HSiq^qq*) 
^F'FTTFFF F§W #*FFT [FTTfPF cr)<a-Hi] FT FPSTFTfH^l -UHl 
^TbftHsf t '^cFT Ff^JTIFtfF PeHslFJ 3#^FT^ FT**MMpq<P£[F FF 
FFT$HH-?I U I <=l y^jrS^ s c bKHiPri< 2 ^ FTt^tg^) '+><i c hK Pel oh 3TTFTR 
F^^FT^T^T FFFeTFFF^ FF 4 UfSFF, pH-^PeiqPhPi fFFTF 
PFPd<*>l&F 3TpF F^FTeF qHHl^d STFIF FFT3TWF F^FJ FcSTFTF 
FTF FFFT: I Ft ^Nf*FT WfFFFTTF:, F^F FFT FT 5 -3TpFFW^f 
#W -^Tcrl cF|%| fdTfFFFFT^ 6 I FFT ^F^FT I 

FF^F q)^Nsb^im4tF [ :] F7?F^ I foRJ 3TF fF^f: I FTfFFT- 
F^ 7 Ff^FFR^F(^F)tFF'4(«T) 8 F FT^FFFTF1%F iFF^ 

FFTT^FTfF iFFFTFJ FF FFpF (‘^FfeSFPF FF) FFF^tfF^F 
^TtF^F FFFTFFT 1 ^ FFFfFtFT 9 FF feHsld^ FsP T JFpF)tFFFR I FFFT% 
fFFFT^F, FTTFfF I FFT^$) fFFTF^FJ F^TTFFfd I ^Pelfj- fFFTF^F, 


1. W*t-Mt°l 

2 . wi- ’Tto i 

3. 1 Mto | 

4. Mt° I 

5. SjjTrfc- Mto I 

6. ot|WK^W*irlsllc^ SlPd | 

7. MteigsTF i 

8. ' : nfei Mto i 

9. 33WTf^- ^o | 
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fat^FTfcT I I RTORTfcT I i]t Wl^l ?Tlf% ^rftfcT I 

^R7 3fTO%pi qfST: I 

STTOft 3PfrrT[W]- z TWf 1 2 ^ [TJ#^f«RT TWi# 
RrlRslo=ll TOTT% ^T ^7^ ^T TOTt% ^t?T^ i^Tff^] 3 4 5 TRgft 

^<]xHoi^4i 37T^f^frT ^fTOT TOFjpTOR TO f^T(^) 

TO MTOT WRTT^ TJ^M 4 TOfWTT I 3#5 qfcpj 

cfteWJZ%: T JT^I do*>m<rl£W^ TO7TO ^ddc-ql^H wi 
srito fci<j)dHH fg^j^ro^ t^tCw^t] to to 

grd^nsr ^>rt to dr*mds4 ftfro q^nt 37 ^ ^t mh 
McT3T^t fro^i T^rqqr^tq ^wfro qfroPT^pi tjtoto 
^uhiP^h qf^rjTi^T TO^rt to rttoft fsjrof ^^1 fro^i 
frt I ^R7 q^TeT^I TTt^T: I 

TOTcT: RT^TOPTtq: 3>«T% I ^^(W4R7(qT)TO f^Tlft- 

to fro d^4pj| rt^to MKHi^y^ Tjtroqq’iw 
dc^dj ['TOT]<P WTOSpN (17^) ^PH^H W q^RTotef 
Mpdchldl q4 TJC^I qq TO 5 3 TPto fqfcl%^ fdTOT 
wft TOq; I ^PddPlH TOTOfcT I 6 TOTOt5q TFTPT:, 

37fq#q qfTOT 3P7PT: quf^7: 1 qt %pq Pq<^lPd 7 8 9 I 

TO TOfcT I TOTO 8 3TlfRqi^T fTO RHdr4)4>H 

qfpfT^ fro^ 1 TOft(R) d 4l*k4 to 9 f¥ro 


1 . dt° 1 

2 . Tp5f- '^nfer dt° 1 

3. 4U^dHI<j4iWIH*W¥l: ^fewtsf^cT, TjfTtfq MldjflKl I 

4 . •nfer dto 1 

5. 'ZFd- dto I 

6. ■qsn^pif :- frqfw^- dto | 

7. ^ fW^Pd- Hlftd Mto | 

8. <*Fd- *Tto | 

9. *Fd- Ht° I 
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fro^TOm: wi^i to f f%ftffPf^ft fc^i m 
^HlP^H ^T(^:) I PdH^I pc^Pd I 

^Midp^^lHl F^ft FHdrFl^F TOT (F£T) <*>R^FJ TO 
TJgt F(F)Fn^T fFTO‘H<^KITO Mtot F<?Fft FT*F 

fTO^FF FFpT TO**F J^ldd^'TO MTOT [FF, FPjtF FTTOp 
Ff$F f TTpF]' I J}§ il'HHM [fFfFTOftp] FFTFJ d^d f^r ^PdFFR 
FTSFFTF fTO*f FfFTO f^P^pi RHI^Hl^n(^) FTF #(: I 

TOTFT: FT frrr FFfFI FTFFT^ 2 cbd^HlPdcilPd} FF'^T^FJ 
pF^^Fflft^fTR^IT F^F FTOT d^<U t^F^fFTTOT °TO F^F f^Tc^TT 
Ffa 3 4 ^Tfd I FF ffa P[#FT FFT^TO F^^TOTT'feFTFTF WF*£lF 5 
d^Mc^^cd ^F ct#F ^tohl^cF F^^iiip^^chlH: FFt(FFOFTF^ 
^vzp^pi ^r FTF^ F^cp FFFT^ P^KHIHM FT 6 I FTOTT 
F(^Hld4Pd I 

FFTFfrsfq FFPfT FFfF I PTOfTtF TOTFfFtFTf*F#TTOT 
^FF fFR^F 7 I FFJFTOFF^ FTTOTF fFF«f ^^(^ttt)^ 
F^TtFFpi TOT t^cFT HP^M^4l J ld f^RFT Ff^MTpF^ 

FTOTT^F TOTFcF^fefF F#RF 

3TFTFF5'5EnFF FFfd I FTFt#TT«T^ ^TcFT iFT^a^TFFfhj^T- 
(^fFT)FTFFFJU FgTF TOft iFcTTOTT&F F 7 ^ F^ TO PflJ TO f?TCfF 
FtF^ FTOTFTRh 


1. mRui^- ^o | 

2. ‘ 3Tf ’ HlfeT- ’ito | 

3. did- dlRd- Ht° I 

4 . -Tlcrl - 'iiFo- *Tt° I 

5. c^T-H^dHI(J4>iq1, I 

6. *<RHT^ WRM ^T- 'dlfeT- ’Tto | 

7. WiH'+'ft ^T qi^H u ^<rl =hi^H^icl<g"4i fd^d - ^° 1 
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qqfai ^^ ^f^u N u^ | ^ |[gj] 
^TT[^] TT^Ic^ f^^nfr^ cpqj 

^TTTO^m *TFT Rf^l cTc^TT^ fqfqqfo I [3TO] 1 


PqiiRr^ : TIT^ 1 1 h I 'T i R ci ^Tc^T Tqrq 2 fqq^-Tf 


T i3»cri'«'l4l : qfqpq c|frl : qufoqT, fic^T q^q 

d^i~q|q qj^r qqfq | 

3Tq HUfa^chml fc|ij*-^u| ^(a^Ri fTc^T cT^mR 3T%(l7q)^TjR 
^q^i cri %?qT Rr^nl qrqt 3 ^t qfspmfqipt 

3T%ftiqt ct ^qr^ qpr qm q qq*pm^q fiptf i qq 
q^teqrfqqtsq qqfq: i 

3?qt^rrzfq^q7m : I ^ch# q | 4^|ch^qgh [ qWTqoT ] 4 
•iqtas^ui Rrq^-Kui qfTfa#n§q qq qTHT fqq«f 5 ftrqq^ qtqq^ 6 
qg^id^Ri i 

3?q ^r^chin: qqqqr RtqTFT^ qpR qj FftqiqR 

F^qrfqf^r qiq qrRT q qrftwr qqfqi q^j qqt 

q^0=hc{chlH: ^qtqqjfqqrqT ^^qqtrtqqqT ^RdiPH Fft^qT W 7 
qT^qqf^rfq ^t qrt qi qiq qr qrct q t ^ii^emH i u i qtrtqqqi 

3HHirHchK%q q^l *£? qqq (qqqq) qf^pq fq^qq 


"^pq 1 I% wqfq^qr fqqrr^f qfiPTTfqTjqrf ^qj 


q^TT^Wq q^l •Hhi^i^s^HpH q^lHHdfd f% Tjq: I 



2 . ^xs^x?))^*^! *itoi 

3. ‘ H'-il ’ •iiR-cl— vfto | 

4. [ ], 'Tldl^kl | 

5. f^«{- Hlfel- 'Tto | 

6. %hr vfto i 

7. sftaich sPr-hi W- Hlftd y*<2>aHiq=t>Ni, q^faqj *Ttqpnrh 
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XLm 


TO dT 3*|cbfcffacicblH:, TO TOTdT jjUHddl TOlPHd-R^H 1 
TOHdTPcd^ ^P«IHl dTdP^I W TOTT dPd^ 2 d dcTOTT^T 
dTOdTOTOfd I 

TOTO 4,cjchl4) *Fdt dTOdfr W ^(^0 - 

dPd#fTO TOT TIFT dF* TO dcTOFpTTOt ddfd I 
dT#d fddP I 

TOTdT[ :] ddtdT ^TOfcT I TOPCTO ^IITO^ fddTfefdsp^d- 
fdTO dTOdtPd fPtdPd dF ^ Pdf Pd fTOT TOT TOT TO fdPTO 
fd^FT TOT fdcTOTt cftWTd^d %TO Pd^ddPld fdTcft TOP 

tPd[%]d ddkd'>d^j dPsFdifdg# ^tt^ ddfr trot i 

stto f^tropM ^rofcT i TOrr^ronfFT ^t^tot d4uP$- 

(dT:)TOd%d TOTOTOTTfFTO dTTOTTO dF dTO^ IdTOT dPd, 
TOT dTO d fd^T ddfd I TO 3 TOTO '^PlP fd1^4l[^T] MTTOT 
<^cA fdpTOT pFTOT: WTP^TOT dTRT TOTT^ TOTpdd ddfd I 

TO dTOddTOddtdt ddfd I TOTftTO WTFJTOfe PTOPdPdd- 
fror fro^TPd yPd^Pd fro fddfdTddTd fd°f7d(fdro) dro^i 
TOT fdPTO TOd^d, To TOdT^TOdlTO] HP^TOPld 

dftOTJdd TOTT dTOT^fdfd I TOTOFd ^Ft^dnTOfd I 

ddrfd TOffq d TOTfd^ dPdcTOTfd I dfd TOTfd TO dtFTcdT d 
ddtd #TO% I TTOdmdfddt(‘'d:) TOfedT ii*sOfe u l:( - 

sfrfTOT:) dTOPdf«njTcd( dddfd^dl : ) TOcFdt (TO)FTfdd: TO- 
dOfTOr^J ffaFJTdTOTOd d^ft dTOT?d %dT TOTdt ddtd ddtfd I 


1. 

2 . 
3. 


'iH'H'Wi 


'jijld^ 'HVl^Rt I 


"^ITfeT u'^d^d>ldi, ‘1^1 d^ I 

‘ 5I«T’- U^dHI^Mi, JJSld^ ^Vl^lO I 


^ I 3T^T?TT WrffT^t 3P^TT 

^rfcr^TbH^ilV— 

'^|-qi4Pi^'iH<l I 

*Md^w4Pl4 $4Pd 4^: II 

Hk u l) < Hl: WH 3T«rm WH^IMHH I ^ I 

3RTOT =JRtfcT %ft ‘^FT <*'Wpd^f4^T: I cI^f^RT cTc^rf cR^cf 
3Jc*T%TT ^fcT I chfHlryT^pci^cichrcll^nH: | 

II ffrT H^^I<2t|^)H5l[ cH 

^4cbAiR4f^fSdl<M: cfR*T: II 


1. ^xt5 J~Ml 3T^TcF^- ^O | 


: cWT: 

3T«r wdro4(dt&H'ui) wsdTfa wd^cf?T:i ^fay^f) 
fWdT TOTt M-d^K^dJ 

TO d: 1 WT: WTOTlfq I 

to fgcf^r rsdi^<4ir-idH. ii 

fg#TOT ^cftt ^dldWdlPdd^ I 

WTO T c[#4 ^ II 

ddTWTO^tfdcT WTOTTft I 

^d>'l<WW<4lP*ld TO TT«lHlSfir«ldH, II 2 
WTOTTft WT ^cbK5IIW<HI*WH, I 

c[#4 d4k¥IW< 1 2 3 4 5 6 *Tl'sfi'l^ H 
wr fgcftw wroroftfwr; i 

^#TOT WT elid'd cTcft II 

ddlc^lWdlPdd cpfaR, I 

diddl'd eRT: ^Tt 4 TO WT ^cfldHJI 

diddl'd eRT: ddfaTOTOTtfWT 5 I 

^s4FT WT ^#TOTOTtfw^ II 
3T^T#4 WT dl^dld cT^d^r I 
cTcft 6 ^diK^lfdTdlfddH, II 

TO Tm diddl'd cTcft *T^ I 
d^cf cTcft HebKSflWidlPddH, I 


1 . ^T«TT ^FT- Mto | 

2. '?cl: '’it dt°- “'^Fjdfa ddt^Ulcl” I 

3. ^41<viAh- dto i 

4. cfcft dto i 

5. d^iWFftfadHr :: nfFT d^dHi<j<*>wi, ‘j^ldFi d'ki^id i 

6. cTcft- F^cTOg^Fri, 'J^ldFi Wl^kl I 
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cn^«n*i ii 

rsur«id i 

^RJ*fcq WT II 

3tfR#3j MT ^JT^ 1 2 3 fe^W<4ir<RP? I 
WTFTTfa WT cTcft ^TT^ II 

3im tfPn I 

WIFI fgtfft <jdk«W WT ^FR^«f: II 

hP^^-H *^qih^m n I ^4^4- 
^cfcbHtfui ^ftfcT 4 , 3RT h^kn sjjft R *lPcMfd I 

WFR ^1 i^WdlPddH, I 

3iPh4)4 cTcfr mU¥ih f4^: n 

WTFT fgcfH ^^K^PrldH, I 

3m 3iPdFq 5 ^4t Ph^i^ n 
4l^lRl cRTt WPT ^3«f ^dl^<4)PddRJ 
3f*RlFT 3m ^HH^KdlPddH 6 I 

^«fc*T 3m P^dl^^u4ir^dH, II 

^sfenfq WT f^pi 7 I 

3rra 4rm wtem # 5 ^ n 

qy^d^l Tftf^cT fsp|RRRPj1W^ I 

WTFT %#4 ^ffaFT TTW^ II 


1 . ^JRi- '=nfet ^° i 

2. fijdkw<4lfadHr '=nftd Mt° i 

3. *ft° I 

4. ‘ ■H4 e bH!P | i <*><)fci' •iifwi- *fto | 

5. ^P-hW^- Mto | 

6. ‘ ^Tt° I 

7. r^tbH- Mfo I 
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3T^T h i 4) -h ^< g 4) J I •w ’Hcfct,4 c 6<ch4H-» : U^TRT : I 
f^f^TT^T ^4<WP u l ^4 id I 

W^T 3FFT M^h^iPh I 

fedl^Wi^lfad^ 1 ^sfFTTfo ^ II 
ci^hiPh writer 2 w% wtft wthj 
•srra 3 4 -cm ^p=hiPwik 4 n 
W^JT 41Pv«ldH, f^HW=b < *fjTFF[ 3 4 I 
WM Pscll^4 cfcfFrFT UW^ |p 

^ FfFFJTIFT IWF5T[ :]F^tf^cf: I 3T$TT 5 rT$RT^T FTf4 
'+lPir^n, ^TFffoT tm^4F*FTTf4 ^FCtfcT ^WfFcft F ^l4K ~PT- 
f¥¥4^%:l 

II ^frT F^^TP3!7gfhT ^N^4^d4| 6 
^^KU|ch^^d1<M: II 

• 


1. o%lR;a*^- ^*<J>dHI3<*>WIHJ 

2. ‘ ^TfeT- Mto | 

3 - TO$dHI<j<W4i ‘WOT cT* 1RJ% ^IsFR^l’ 

4. *RJUKI;jyi>l f=TO: tF5(:— 

^ ■qtft firwRy n^Tpei 

<*>4h^: - 3S> ft: T^h fa^dl-H f^l 

- 3S> -iJHW* f ^1 

5. I$><W$R- Hto | 

6. ^•Ml'ld'^- *fto | 


ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


Stotras 1-4 

In the present issue, two stotras have been reproduced; the first, the 
Yamantakastotra from ‘Yamarisanksiptapuja’, an unpublished manuscript 
(IASWR, MBB-II-52) and the other, the Tathagatasamstava, from the 23rd 
parichheda of the Lalitavistara. In these stotras, the Tathagata is praised by 
the Suklapaksika Maraputras and Pavanirmitavasavarti Devaputras, 
respectively. 

Introduction of Rare Texts 5-30 

The manuscripts described in this issue belong to H. H. the 17th 
Karmapa. The microfilm of these manuscripts are preserved in the 
Santaraksita Library of the CIHTS, Samath. The manuscripts are — 

(1) Karandavyuha, (2) Grahamatrka nama Dharani, 

(3) Pancaraksasutra and (4) Buddhakapalatantra. 

pr mfrw Jpsff & mfwr w : rnffr sj&fh wr w sjfjtr 31-62 

3TT«jfftcF p -qTlJT^T 'Tgftl ft % 3TPP 200 c?ftf 5HH4K 

wro 1 1 srafti ft ftftf ft ftftR isftf vidKl pt % p^t ftpui trt 

ycblftia p f I TFJTI TRlf P pftftl P 3RT ftlftftt ^M3Tf ft 3 IpP ftt 
pri 1 1 PftF fwff 3 trp ef p*r p ftt*? ftp ftt Tfpfftci p 1 1 wzfo ftt 
Pciftl RrlPwT ft fp§t Pff ftpul PJffftfW fPRT f I 3TcT: ^Tf 
3H|ct^i|<=h t ftp pt ! H fll 4T ftt latsi ftt ^p 3fk P TRtf P ^lPH<*> fftft ft 
'HJ-MKH fft^TT «pi 

3W«*>|lftd ftpul TRff ft H$WHl ftfe ftpnl TRff ftt fpTM PPT 1 1 

■qufq pft ft sftp trt y+iRiid ftt ftt ^ t, f «nfft srftt ftt fftpp fftfftff w 
ftpt, Trrdftr wn, ftfftftt, p^ht pfc ft' ft*pf ppfftfftff 1 1 
WW fftt ‘PTfftftf ftfo fttftt rWI ftfe Ppftf ft 3W Tt WfTTcl TRtf ft 
p: TRP4 TT*TT ftftt*H ftt 3?MV4<*dT 1 1 fd®P ft 3TR ftt ftspf ftftg ftpul 
TRtf ftt PJftftfw pfSTTT ft I TTpl TftfRTFR, ftto pft 3Tp f%ftf ft ftpTd 
TRff ftt P fftft ftt Wnfftfrfft % TTTWTftf ft fd«P ft sfiP pft P Ttwfftt 
*pf ftPT 1 1 fpp ft RfTfftfTft ft ftftfttf ftTpl TRt ftft-ftft PP1 ft Tft 
ft I ^*TT ft p5 cftf ft fftflftf ft ftftft -HT'+K % TTfftftT ft ^ fppft 

TRT y<+"[fftd ftp f I 3TR ftt Pd®4dl 3TpK ft W1W] 4566 TRT fPRT f, 
■ftFtft fTf PT PTR % atR-W pi ftTpcT ft PW 1 1 
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pRfR TF*ff RR RUl^K 3RRRT RRT Pk t; fpRp J3 

TF*fi RR Pd®ddl P ^JR: RRfTR P RRRT W-Wl 1 1 fcT^cft RTRT P RRRP&T 

fd RRfRT TRp Rp Tff: TR^kT P 3PJRIR RR P?rfRR7 Mr P R«TlPdd RR fRTR 
% fRgHf % RRStf RR]R FTRT RTf^TT I ^RpR 3 IR pR P RfR R7R fR^WR 
t I RRfR P Pd®Md1 RRT Pd«dd1 P RRfTR ^H*>4K RR 3R[RTR Rp R^fP RR RRt 
HPl<*bK PfRT 1 1 RR RPR P pRJRT 3PRRR Rp RR R*ft fRRT RRT 'RRTRTRt Pfe 
RRfRT TRff % RRt^RRR7 %lfW R'JRKH RRT R^fRRT % fRRR RT RRf Rp 

Rf tl 

foWfFTl «77R W (Tr^W? : SJ^fE^f &JH & ^fW^fW> 3JTWT Wt 
wmMu 63-100 

RT^Pl=ti fMRfRRRTcRRT RffaRcR P 3TR RR7 fRRWRT % RR?ffRR7 3ppRTR 
Rp Rp$TT f I fRRRRRT %RRf TRFTRTRt RTfpRT RTRRT RR 3RRRR RR f sfk 
RR%P RRRR Rpf faPllRd TJRR RRf t, pRT RRRRR fRUTRRc^ RTR:, RH- 
^TRR fRR^RRT P RR % fRRRT RTRT 1 1 RRTfP RRJR fR«FR P pTT RR RTRT t 
% fRRRFRT RR dl^Pd* RRT RRWRWYTRRpR PtR 3TTRR | I fRRTRTRT Rp RRp 
<li)fPd+ ^fRRTR t, RR PP RlP % RTFl^JR fRRRRRT % PR4W fRRp RTp RTp 
t, pP RFTf Rp Pdlsldl+l fRRRRRT RR fR^RRR RRRT RR fpRR RR 3p?R 1 1 
RR PpR, RRp RRpT fRTp ^Pd)4l' % RTR«zf RRT £4ddl3p Rp RRtRT RRp % 
fcdP RT RR7 RRRRTRt RRI R^TRTRt Rp STTRpRR RRRT 1 1 RR fpRR Pi RRJR Rp 
RRp ‘jfRRTl TtulfK RRTJ frf\ RRft t, ^Rt-'#Rt RR ^Pt*<mT fWRRT Rp "gRJ 
RpR^R RRRRRT3P RR fRRtRRRT 3pT ^RRp RRf RR^R RRRt RIRt t I 

‘R^RT’ fRRRRj RPRpRTRT?RR7 ^frFRf P RTRR RR, RR pRRT 3RfP Rip 
RR RR«fR RRRT t, fRRp PdHPdPyd tPfR P RpRRT Rp RRt f— pRRT % f RRR 

P ^RmRTRRpR ^RTR, ‘R^’ % fRRR p Hdl^ l PdR) ^PR>R I < , ‘R^RT’ P 
■^fw % fRRR P RtWTfR 'jfRrRTR, ‘RU|^oo|’ fRRRR> ^HplHiRIrHR) ^fpRTTR 
#T ‘RfRRfH’ fRRRRT fMRWFpR '^PR>RK I 3TRT P, fR pRRT P pRpRR PlRR 
P fRRRRRT % RRRpT RR RRtR RRfflR RRp RTRlf ^R5 oRTRRTftRi' Pd<RpU|i)t Pt 
R^RRpRRt f I 

Review of the Words of Tathagata Vairocana as Found in the Guhyasamaja 
Tantra 101-106 

In the second Patala of the Guhyasamaja Tantra, there are found six 
types of discourses instructing the Paramartha Bodhicitta, by the six 
Tathagatas, namely, Vajradhara, the Lord of all Tantras and so on. Of those, 
the meaning of the discourse by the second Tathagata, Vairocana, has been 


faster cft ) 
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explained by the Vyakhyatantras, such as the Sandhivyakarana etc. In a 
similar way, it has been elucidated in the Vairocanabhisambodhitantra 
belonging to the class of Caryatantras taught by Tathagata Vairocana. 

There are available four independent commentaries on this 
discourse: the prose and the metrical versions of the Bodhicittavivarana of 
Nagarjuna, the Bodhicittabhavana of Kamalasila, and the Yogabhavana- 
marga of Jnanagarbha. The commentary on the meaning of the Root Tantra 
as found in the first three texts is based more on the Vairocanabhi- 
sambodhitantra, for these texts have frequently borrowed from the said 
Tantra. 

The discourse is of immense importance, for, through this very 
discourse is given the explanation of the way of the Yuganaddha, at the time 
of the fourth initiation of the Guhyasamaja. The verse in question is also 
cited in the Pancakrama in the context of the initiation of the Paramartha 
Bodhicitta. This passage can be cited in a prose as well as in a metrical form 
in Sanskrit and Tibetan, for both the passages include logical reasoning and 
examples. This is one of the special characteristics of this passage, which 
can be explained according to the Sutra and also the Tantra. It is therefore 
applicable to both. There are a number of commentaries, composed 
accordingly, available in the Sutra and the Tantra works. The present paper 
deals in depth with all the difficult points related to the passage. 

Source Material of Rare Texts 107-128 

Under this title, the information of 94 important manuscripts has 
been given in the 42nd issue of Dhih. Here there is information of 71 more 
manuscripts. 

Various Aspects of Mudras in Buddhist Tantras 129-138 

The nature of Mudra has elaborately been described in various ways 
in Indian Tantrism. The non-Buddhist texts such as the Kulamava Tantra, 
the commentary on the Saradatilaka etc. explain the word mudra. In the 
Buddhist tradition, the works such as the Sagaramatipariprccha, the 
Maitreyapariprccha, the Manjusrimulakalpa, the Vairocanabhisambodhi- 
tantra etc. explain various meanings and aspects of Mudra. There are four 
types of Mudra: Karmamudra, Dharmamudra, Jnanamudra and 
Mahamudra. The profane and the transcendental nature of Mudra are also 
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described. In the Buddhist Tantras, the usage of the word mudra is found in 
four ways: 1. Adornment, 2. Transcendental, 3. hand-gestures and 4. 
Samayamudra. The present paper discusses various aspects of Mudra. 

Introduction to the Tradition of the Early Translations of Sutras & 

Tantras in Tibet (1) 1 39-152 

The tradition of the study and the practice on the basis of the early 
translations of the Buddhist Sutras and Tantras is called Nyingma, “the Old 
Tradition”. This tradition is the contribution of Santaraksita, 
Padmasambhava, Vimalamitra, Kamalasila and others. The present paper 
introduces the basic doctrines of Nyingma tradition, its views, ritual and 
meditation; and in that context, deals with the three outer vehicles and the 
three outer Tantras that form part of the nine vehicles mentioned in that 
tradition. The paper discusses the development of the earlier and the latter 
Buddhism in Tibet, the authenticity of the Nyingma tradition, the new 
traditions developed in the period of the rule of the latter Buddhism and the 
prominence of the mind. 

General and Concise Arrangement of Tantras (13) 153-162 

This article is a Hindi translation of “The Varieties of the Title of 
Tantra”, the second topic of the section on “The Dissemination of Tantra” 
from Bu-ston’s “The Key Opening the Door of the Treasures of Jewels”. 
The articles introduces the categories of Tantra, the compilation of Tantra, 
Tantra Agama and the extent of Tantra, as well as their sub-categories. 

Sri va jrabhaira vamahayogatantra 1 63-1 16 

The Sanskrit text of the Vajrabhairavamahayogatantra has never 
been published so for. An incomplete manuscript of this text has been 
obtained from the National Archives, Kathmandu, Nepal. There are in all 
seven Patalas. The text of the first three Patalas is completely available in the 
said manuscript; while the text of the remaining Patalas is incomplete. It 
appears that the manuscript itself, from which the present one was copied, 
was incomplete. The Sanskrit text edited with help of the Tibetan is being 
reproduced here for the benefit of researchers. 




9 - & 


q ^* q *f qq T q lOT 

"V X”' V v* C\ CV 'V ‘V 

^'^q'q^'3q^'^^qq[q^'q^*q^*q-[qq]-q]^sr<q$j| 
q^-ej'(3^^-^q|^'|s > -0-|r. q ^. S j.^.^.(i A swR > MBB-n-52)£5^'«J^'q]^-|'q]^' 
5'5j$^’q , q^'q'^-g'q''wgq^ , q'^q|'^ ^•q<^'q|qq]srq?vq«s‘yq'iaj«rq?v 
q^*q , fciq]'q]^^'*iY^-$q-K<q-q^-<q^-^q , q]^5j-q-<qiM'^c v ^-?jc,-j 

q-fq-sj^-qq-q^-q^-^q-q^^-Sj^! 


c&^'^^qq'^q'^q'fqq]'qj-c,-g^| 


V - 50 


^qq-|^^-qq-gq]^q^5J^-g-^*qq-qi^q-[qq]-V^(q-q^Sj-q-»|-|q,'q5'q^' 

N? >0 

q,Sjq]^j-q-a-Sj-^'q|'q?fi^'q-^'^'q'^q|-q*g^'2Jq- 5 j^j a,qq|M-sj-q|a^-^3y^-^*^S]' 

^'g-qq-q]|q^| ^qaj^^-^^-^-^-igj^^-q-^-a,gq- 


< q ( ?'|^q|'q^q'^|q]'g'g<q'§'<q^'gp-q]^q-q| \? - 53 

^q'qq^'-5^^'3jq-gq]^-qq-^qM-(qsi-q^^-<qq^^-«q-qcq-qq-^aj-^^-<^-g|q- 

S3 \3 ^ S3 

q|q-|-nJq-q^-^q]-q‘5'q^^*qq-0-'qq]^r|q-0-q]^q2?,'«q-Sjq'q'-^qq-q^-^^-?|q'| 

£ 7]q , $q , £q^qaiqq : ^q] , ^ , q]q^q-|-^<q-tq<q*qj-q]^^'^'«|^-qq^^-a 1 ^-5j3^q-q^q-q- 
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NO S3 ^ ^ 

NO \5 ^ NO N? 'O 

Sj-uj^'%^1 ^^q|-njiM'»IRq'^q]'q]^-q^-Siq]'5 > q]^-^^^| ^•^•^•| q^’^'l 


•$qyqq^-^-£^q-u^ , qq - ^q]srgq§j , £ - qq'ar 


^•^•(^•^•^j*25q|«i'g^q:q^q|fli'ar^| ^•a^-qq^qqq^a^q-3 | wgq-^q 

^ 'O c\ cs. 

No" \3 \3 S3 

^^•^•^•q^Kj-yqg^q-|^-^qj^-q-Uiq'»iaq'| 


\0 NO N3 

V' NO S3 

^a'q-^q’^ai'^'^gsqq^'uT^'q'^i yqq'^q^q^q'^q^qj^'q^’qfW'q^'f'^' 

NO ^ ^ 'O 'O N3 

q^ ( ^c v -^-3i]^sj-«aj-0^'q|aj-®'C3^-^q , q^ , q]^q , 'qq]^'sjq'q'^'8 ( qq , qs^'^^ , aq'q' 

\5 “N S3 NO ^ 

gq-aT^I <qq]^!'|q'^’^^'a=T]''q^'q^;'^q'q^' £: i]^q'q^'^^'^'^^q'q'q8 1 'q]q^'q^i^i' 
q^-§E,-^-q^;q-^q]-^5j-uTs l 'q , ^'^ c i]' ( q^'$ c i]'^'^ 5 l'^' c l^'^^'^ 3 i'^^'35 1 ] 

' NO VO ^ 


a '^ 3 N' c > CT 1* =J ' c S c: ^1 ^q'^'®'q*;q^] ^q^qq'yqqjq'^sr 


«j34-q^:qqaqvqq^-|jq-^-lgc^-q^q'q^?r^'yq£^'j|q'*J[ I Wq^'[3‘y , N|'*! c ^'qq' 

q^ar|q-q-|^$r^q|8^'qqq'Si^j 

N3 

|qqzM-^-^M-a^q-^-^Sj-^-^q^-q^q]^-q|q-q-^q , ^q]^'^’aq^'q , 5q' 5 l^'q' a l' 




fereif <*rr Tffarn mR^€| ( fd^dl ) 
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Cv V' \ V \ \ v^, \ 

qcvaw-w^^'q'^^'^'fjq'^'^’q^^'q'^q'ij^sji 3 c J]'q'c&^'q ( v a 'J £ 3]*r 
^^|-q|^c:nj^-|q|'|^aj-^-qgai-^'^q'^eq-qj'^-ai-q]^nj'q^^-^-Sr^| 

CVCV CV Cs *r* C\ •*r* C\ V" 

q^-qq^-qq^qjqM-^ai-^q-q-^aj^'^aj-^Mi ^•^•qq-q^-q-^q^-q^-^^-gq-q'-uT^ 
q-q^-uT^j 

aB^^-uj^-qzMj ^•aj^q|-i'^|^qjq^-a l cB^-^R-^^q]^q^-(^-^-^^| a^qwq^T 

>0 v N3 S3 

^•q-|q-q|^n4-q^'q-^^-^-^g^q|-^'q^-q]^'a,q|^-^'qai-q]^<q*q^^^ , q^'-gq 
^•q-m-q-Sj^ ®^'| : kl-^q-^iqgq]-SI^^iM*^q-^<q'<q-a 1 |q]-^(q*^^-q^5JiH'yu4<q- 

^•^•q-|jq-^-|-qq^-q] ujq-^^-q^-^ZM-qq-cqa!-aj-^£q|-^aj-|-^q|^-q-^| ^ 

q'^-qqq^£^-q-t-^^-|qq^-^q]^-q-^sj^'q^'^ , *vR'q] , ^si , q«^'q3 i: q5r^! 

3$fq^qyq*qra^cq 

N5 N3 

NO NO 

^'^Rqj-q]^q:a]-^^q| ?°? - ?°5 

\J> S3 S3 N3 

NO 
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^q*rq-3sj*T'5‘yg<q'q| 

' N3 si> 

V \3 no >0^0 \? 

q-^^'q^oj-q^SI^-ST^I 

^AJ-q-^q-SJ^-q-q^-uT^j 

*J^'gq.'qj^*qqaj'^«l’«j'q|Sj*®^'q : q««I*^'q'^'^<q'q'^'^q|'yq^'qq'q](aq' 

S3 S3 

^q|-OJM-q^^aj ; ^q|^-^q-c:^-^| 

^•^'qjq]M'$-^q-<aq]^q-q«iM-q^-q](q-q]^^-i-q^-^^^-a^-'S| oq^-q^-cqc; 

N3 \> \3 

*q]-^*j^-^'^qq-q^-q^q^-q|^'3c:^^q] ; q : |^'q^'^^q - | gq'^q^'gj'^q'^'^si- 
i^q-s;»J'q'q^-qq-^*^5J-^q-®q-^-^SI^-^*^qq:nj^-qq-»|qiSj-q5M-^-eq(a^,-^q|-aq* 

\3 

^q|-q%qoi-^^^-q^^q^«i^'Sr^| ^^q]'^ , ^q]-q]'3q-^'^aiM-5i^'-^q]^-|' 
gq-^-^<q-^-a i ^ru-^-u^-q-^^-q|^/M-^-aj-q^'q^-i7^<q-^-|-^-%^*5lE^^‘q| 
q]^'^q]'^'^<qq]^'|^'^=sq^'<3,^^q|^-^q-^q:!^q]^'q«^’^q:|:q]'^q]'q]tqq|' 

¥^’*V a *‘Y* , 1 ^qq]^-q^'|'*!fq^'q^'si<^q^-^-^^'|-^<q-q-^qnj'qflq-qc:q^in- 

\3 NO 

q -£ ^q ^^•^•^<q , q , ^]iM , ^-^^^q]*^'^q]-q|-^-qn|aj-qq-qj^nj-^-$^-5j=^ : | | 

^ V* 1 ^ ^ \ CN, N CV 

^•njSj-q^-qj^q|^-^-^q:q^(q*qa > -c^^q|^-q|3j^^^q<q- S -q-aj-gq^q*qrv^*i- 

^]-^'|s^iM^q-^-$^^-a^-|<q'q|?j'qKj| 


cB^'^^q^-q]^*,q*[qq]'q]'^"qq'si'^| 9 o V _ ? ^ L 

**-* N-' C\C^ CV-V-V^CV -vcv CV 

^'^'^•^'^^q’^^'q^q^-^-qn/qj^q-^q-ajq^sr^-qS’ 

^ S3 \o 

CVCV nt' ^ ^ v^ v o«, v^ cv 

^'g^'q^'s^-qjsqr^-q^arprq^'^l 


f=T5RTf gjT nftrW ( fdoMdl ) 
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NO NO S3 

no no ^ a <\ 

^qq]^ , q , g^*rq$r^$rq' £ yq| qe*r 

NO S3 S3 NO 

K'^qs^'q^'q^sj^Sf^j §q]-|fssrq-qia^] 

“^'S'sw^'i gT®’^^ 

^•^^•q|-q|q]-^-q-^-^-^-qq-'S'-q^-^'qq^^2^| ^eqqq'^^'q](aj<q^£qgq]'^' 

|qq-^-q^-^^-fq-^'or^q^| ^q;q)*q^q|4)«f«a^q:| fo**r3fq]*r 

q^-qq'^q]'^-^! ^•Sta] , qj'gq|'§*q«sr3ij |$^'^si'^'^c,-gq]-^*<^^q]*q|-H: 


q ^* q S^’ qq '5' q S^*S’* , ^^'3* R *9^! 75(3 - 9Y * 

NO ^ \0 S ^ 

^*T 

NO ^ ^ 

^iM'3'q^^q^-^q-q]^'q'q^i q^'nj'q^'$'qq'gq'fi^'§j*q*a^^q| «jq*e^* 
5'^^-q^-^3:-^-| q|&*^g^q*^q|^*q*fW$3| &*c* 
q|<q'yqq'^'q , q^'^^ - »|qM^qiMiq^'^^'^'qs^'q' < q'^*J^'^'g‘q'^ , N 1 '^| *i '3r 

NO ' \0 

q^'|qsi'q^^^'q^^^q]'q|*^^-aq^'g£qsj^ ; c^'^'qq«j'*q|'qsi'^M'q^'^q 

NO NO NO 

^q^q^'a^-sjKa^cq ^ , a^q^'^q*^^w§'q^'q^'g«i'^^'«j £ N 

^^•5J'c6^-q'^-| »l-e^£qq’*i^'q^'S : ^'^q^qnj-^c:ur^-^'q*^q]-5j^| q^’^’gjq 

NO NO NO 

$^-| r si'a > ^-^-q'^-^-^-^^q-|q-5ja;-^nj'^^-|-q|^-^-qjq'5jign ( -^qj-^q-| <ij- 
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£lt: XLIII 


q^'q’fij’e^^q^'^'q^'^'^^'^*!*!' 6 ^'! ^ 3 q ^ 

q]^'(qqi'flr^§Joj'*^’g^' a ^l 

fi'S^'^'l q f q '^'1 V 

q5^ - | , ^^'^^'^l' C3 ^' CI |^' q i iM 'y q ' T l^ <q ^l 

^•| ^q|-«r^i ^'■T 4 **'**'*^* 

sj-ajs^-^cq 

<5 NO S3 ^ 







